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Malt-Nutrine Department 


Art Calendar 


for 1906 


Is the finest, most artistic and prob- 
ably the most costly calendar to be 
issued for the coming year. 


It consists of four beautiful paint- 
ings by Maud Humphrey, the 
celebrated artist, representing “The 
Four Seasons.” 


The subjects—dainty, ethereal 
figures—are placed in graceful 
ovals, surrounded by decorative 
borders designed by C. A. Ether- 
ington, a pupil of Mucha, Paris, 
the greatest living decorative artist. 


These panels are devoid of any 
advertising matter. 


The fifth or calendar panel con- 
taining the months for 1906 is a 
beautiful design, representing a maid 
bearing a tray with a bottle of 
Malt-Nutrine. 


address upon receipt of twenty-five cents, 


A necessity to nursing mothers, weak or 
growing children. It creates appetite and 
gives health to the weak and ailing. Sold 
by druggists and grocers. 




















In Waitinc To Apvertisers, PLease Mention “Tag Reaper” 
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“THE LAST SEAT IN THE HOUSE, WHERE THE CHILD SAT, A KING ENTHRONED 
FOR TWENTY-FIVE CENTS.” 


(Illustrating * A Modern Hippodrome ”) 
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A MODERN HIPPODROME 


By Montrose J. Moses 


HE Clown was so irre- 
iE droll that the 
Child laughed out loud 
—he couldn’t help it, a 
ripple rang through the 
huge Hippodrome. 
Then the Child became 
awed into silence, for 
he heard his laugh echo 
through the place. The 
Clown looked over 
the heads of those 
in the orchestra, up 
past the first balco- 
ny, up to the second 
balcony, and from 
row to row, to the 
last seat in the house, 
where the Child sat, 
J a king enthroned for 
‘ twenty-five cents. The 
next “stunt” the Clown 
did especially for the Child, 
and again the silvery notes rang out. The 
Clown was reaping his reward. 

The Child couldn’t spell Hippodrome ; 
he hardly knew what it meant; he had 
seen pictures of the Roman amphitheater 
and Circus, but this was different from 
them all. One moment it was a “the-ay- 
ter,” another a circus, but there was no 
tent. He was in a large building, stretch- 
ing the distance of a whole block, and 
made of steel, brick, and stone. At school, 
the Child had not studied far enough in 


his ’rithmetic to realize how large an area 










five million feet cubic contents really was; 
he did know, however, that “they” must be 
pretty rich to spend over a million and a 
half dollars for a place to hold his one 
little seat which cost him twenty-five 
cents. 

The Child had come early ; he had been 
there some time when the big dome was 
lighted, five thousand incandescent globes 
twinkling before his eyes. While build- 
ing this dome, “they” had raised a scaf- 
folding from the ground floor to the high- 
est point, a distance of about seventy- 
five feet, and this wooden pile alone had 
cost ten thousand dollars. He wondered 
if he could count all the lights in the 
house — some forty thousand electric 
bulbs. The Child didn’t care whether the 
power for this came from 
machinery outside the 
building. He reveled in 
his little soul; he was 
satisfied. 

Once, when an usher 
—there were forty 
of them—in his 
red and gilt uni- 
form, was not look- 
ing, the Child 
slipped down to the rail, 
and looked over into the vast 
auditorium. He watched 
the ’lectrician fixing the cen- 
tral stereopticons. He list- 
ened, but he didn’t under- 
stand. 
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“There are eighty-five lamps like this, 
to light the stage,” the Man explained to 
the Grown-up; “each is focused to cover 
ten feet. Now here’s a spot,” he added, 
turning on a lantern, “and it’s two thou- 
sand candle power.” 

The Child didn’t know 
meant; he only saw a _ stream 
through space and fall in a circle on the 
curtain—that curtain of asbestos and 
wire, the largest in the world, which 
stretched across ninety-six feet, and 
above which hung gilt tassels, each 
weighing about one hundred and sev- 
enty pounds. The white rays looked 
like a searchlight from a ship. Then 
the Man turned on a slender green 
stream, from a revolving lantern—a 
“spotter” he called it, because it fol- 
lowed the “Bogie-man” wherever 
he moved, and always 
shone on his face. 

All of this happened 
long before the 
Child laughed. 
The Clown sat 
meanwhile, ready 
for the show to 
begin. Far over 
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on the other 
side of the 

stage, the Fat 
Lady stood in her 
pink ruffles. They 
were getting ready, 
his five hundred and 
eighty-nine associates, those who were to 
dance, leap, juggle and act. The scene 
shifters and other stage hands, in white 
linen, moved hither and thither, one hun- 
dred and sixty strong, yet no one seemed 
to be in the others’ way. Pulleys swung 
scenes from side to side, ’way up in the 
wings; ropes and barrels and poles were 
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being placed in position; everything went 
like clock-work. The Electric Lady drew 
a stool next the Clown’s; she was all legs 
and bare arms and throat ; her little body, 
squeezed into a 
V-shape, swelled 































and heaved; 
the soldiers, the 
acrobats had come,and 
out in front, forty men 
were beginning to tune up 
for the music. 
*Way back in the gallery, the 
Child heard the Artist and the 
Grown-up talking. 

“It’s wonderful,” said the latter, 

“when you come to think that behind 

the curtain there is a stage afty feet 
deep by two hundred wide; and that in 

front of the curtain there is another stage, 
sixty feet deep.” 

The Child understood this much; the 
sixty feet of flooring in front was built 
above a concrete tank, fourteen feet deep 
and filled with five hundred thousand gal- 
lons of water. The platform would sink 
when the time came for the plunging 
horses to dash across the stage. Oh, it 
was great! 

It may be said for the Hippodrome, 
recently opened in New York, that it is 
the largest playhouse in the world, built 
especially for an all-year-round amuse- 
ment, It seats over five thousand people, 
a figure to send a thrill through the man- 
agers of future Republican and Demo- 
cratic conventions, who may some day ask 
permission to give a political orgy beneath 
its dome. It is three theaters and a circus 
rolled into one. We have been so used to 
seeing large buildings at expositions—not 
permanent ones, it is true, but well-nigh 
as remarkable in technical contrivances— 


























that the Hippodrome does not appear so 
very enormous. What counts is the tre- 
mendous energy in organization behind it 
all, which assembles and marshals an army 
of performers through chang- 
ing pictures. T'wo young 
men, ‘Thompson and 
Dundy, rival conces- 
sionaires at the 
























Buffalo Ex- 
position, came 

together and trans- 
formed the foul assem- 
blage on Coney Island into 

a healthy pleasure-ground, now 
called Luna Park. Then they 
conceived the idea of a Hippo- 
drome, and, while the building was 
still but a skeleton of steel work, 
they began scouring the world, from 
London to Arabia, and from village 
to jungle, for attractions. In New York, 
from over four thousand applicants, they 
selected one hundred and forty-four pret- 
ty girls for the ballet—all of whom could 
sing. With quick judgment, the skilled 
ballet-master ran his eye over form and 
face ; he tested sopranos by the hundreds ; 
he had in mind a picture. He drew his 
salary to whip humanity into rhythmic 
and melodic shape. 

Several times during the performance, 
the Grown-up talked with the Manager. 

“Listen,” exclaimed the latter, during 
a musical number, “here’s a ‘stunt’ they 
find it hard to do even at the Metropolitan 
Opera House.” 

The Orchestra stopped playing, while 
the Chorus carried the tune for several 
minutes, as easily as though only a quar- 
tet was singing. The lights from the 
lanterns changed; yellow, orange, white 
and violet. The Artist blocked in his 
colors for the picture he was to draw. The 
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Child, off and on, had watched him sketch, 
but now was far away in fairyland. 
Before him moved a picture which had 
been trained in segments; here an army of 
tenors, an army of sopranos; there the 








































basses and baritones; rehearsed separate- 
ly, they had to fit harmoniously when 
brought together. Here were brown and 
red, orange and blue, pink and yellow; 
wherever they turned or undulated, ad- 
vanced or retreated, they had to blend. 
Costumes were changed, three, four, and 
five times, as girls became now milk- 
maids, again Royal Amazons—all but- 
terflies of gauze and spangles. 
While the Clown sat behind the 
« curtain, he tried to imagine himself 
the only great artist in the show. 
But in a circus, every one is sup- 
posed to be an artist. Mistakes mean 
loss of position, sometimes 
loss of life. A_ slip 
from a swinging 
4 b trapeze, and a back 
au 3) is broken. The 
@ Child saw a man 
/ leap through 


~~ 
"Fae 


the air and 
turn a som- 
ersault. The 
Child thrilled 
and gasped. When 
the man turned a double 
somersault and _pirouetted 
before catching the hands of 
his associate, it did not mean much more 
to the Child than the first great leap. Yet 
to the quivering body of the Acrobat it 
meant a greater demand on the nerves, 
and a quicker response of the chord-like 
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muscles. To rise in the circus art means 
to increase the danger of the “stunt.” 

Just before the Child came into the 
Hippodrome, he saw two doctors and a 
Red Cross nurse go behind the scenes. 
They are always there for an emergency. 
Perhaps the clumsy elephant, trained to 
walk gingerly over the prostrate body of 
his keeper, might miscalculate the dis- 
tance, and crush a rib or two with his 
ponderous paw. Thus far, only a pig has 
met death in this way. Perhaps, under 
the strain of two performances a day 
throughout the week, a chorus-girl might 
faint. One less in a sea of color is small 
loss. 

Every act must be perfect. The jug- 
gler, atop the ring horse, should he lose 
his balance, must conceal the hitch by a 
bounce to the ground and a bounce back 
again; the champion rifle-shot must fol- 
low a misdirected bullet with a brilliant 
feat. A clown gains much of his popu- 
larity by means of a contrast of the 
marvelous and the ridiculous. In the train 
of acrobats who vault over three elephants, 
the Clown pauses, throws his cap over the 
backs of the great monsters, walks around 
and picks it up, bowing to the mammoth 
audience. This is where the Child laughed 
out loud, and he kept on laughing when 
the Clown bent himself into a hoop and 
rolled around the ring. Whether on the 
stage or under a tent, the Clown always 
fills the cup of joy to overflowing. 

The program furnished at the Hippo- 
drome is a continuous series of surprises. 
It will change as the months advance ; new 
“specialties” will be introduced; one 
spectacular will melt before another. The 
first two acts at present deal with “a 
Yankee Circus on Mars.” On the eve of 
foreclosure this circus is taken before 
King Borealis, ruler of the Planet, and a 
performance lasting an hour is given. 
Like Christopher Sly in “The Taming of 
the Shrew,” this Martian King is but a 
pivot, a starting point ; you forget him ere 
many minutes are gone. The play is a 


thread to hold the glitter and the action 
together. Here one has a mixture of 
dance, of song, of dialogue, of circus, of 
comic opera, of grand opera, of spectacu- 
lar on a scale never before seen in this 
country. “The Dance of the Hours,” 
from“‘La Giaconda,” as given at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, fades into small- 
ness before “La Giaconda,” as_ here 
splashed in color by regiments of gauze 
figures, tripping across a parade field, 
called a stage. The choruses from 
“Humpty-Dumpty,” from “Mother 
Goose,” would be overshadowed by this 
ballet picture. 

After it was all over, the Child sat on 
the edge of his seat, peering into space. 
A war drama in two tableaux called “The 
Raiders” followed. First came the drill 
grounds at West Point, with a well-paint- 
ed scene of the Hudson River on a back 
drop, weighing five tons. The cadets 
marched back and forth; the spectator- 
actors talked of the war in stentorian 
voices; the North and the South showed 
strained relations. War was declared, and 
the Southerners left the ranks to join their 
States. The Child believed that this was 
the only way to study History. Then the 
stage in front of the curtain began to sink, 
just as the Child had seen the side-walk 
elevators sink to the basement. He heard 
the rush of water covering the platforms 
which represented the banks of a creek. 
An interesting feature of the Hippodrome 
is the fact that the audiences can see much 
of the scene shifting and arranging. 
They are let into the secret of some of the 
stage mysteries. 

When the curtain rose, the Child stood 
in his enthusiasm; across the road dashed 
horses dragging cannon; soldiers leaped 
into the ditches; shells burst with realistic 
effect; guns rent the air; smoke filled the 
field; over and over rolled the blue and 
the gray; on and on came the cavalry, 
diving into the water, and gaining the 
other side. It lasted long enough to 
frighten the timid and thrill the brave— 
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and then came news of Lee’s surrender, 
and the curtain fell. 

The Child went down stairs as though 
moving in a dream. The Grown-up asked 
him if he wanted to see the elephants, and 
he said yes. Down, down, down, past long 
promenades and palm rooms, until he 
stood upon the stage where the Clown had 
made him laugh. He had paid but twenty- 
five cents for all this; was seeing even 
more than if he had paid two dollars for a 
box seat. Down farther, underneath the 
stage he went—past long rows of stalls 
for the horses; into a steam room to dry 
the clothes of the cavalrymen; through a 
brick archway, between platforms and 
pipes to the property room. Then a huge 
door was swung open, and he saw eight 
elephants taking a light repast of hay. 
Out on the stage the smoke was clearing 
away, the warped platform in front of the 
proscenium arch rose over the tank, and 
scenes were covered until the morrow; 
huge rolls of stage grass were drawn into 
the flies. Group by group, the lights dis- 
appeared ; the five thousand seats in front 
still rose tier upon tier—but they were 
empty now. The Child went out into the 
night to sell the last “extra.” He had 
been to fairyland. 

The Grown-up sat down at home to 
think it all over. He knew that this was 
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but the beginning of many Hippodromes 
in the United States; all the large cities 
would soon follow the lead. The Boston 
people, the Philadelphia people would 
marvel and go and do likewise. The Hip- 
podrome is not meant for dialogue. It 
opens a new world of possibilities for the 
ballet. It circles the circus with color; it 
defies weather, It will not compete with 
the true mission of the theater, for the 
finer art of acting would be swallowed en- 
tirely in such space. To the smaller side- 
shows that crowd a city it will bear the 
same relation that the department store 
does to the small retail seller. 

Late that night, the Child climbed to 
his room and dreamed of the Clown, and 
the Signor who shot a party-dress, hook 
by hook, from off a lady. Farther up 
town the Grown-up went to sleep, wonder- 
ing what drew human beings into such a 
business as trapeze swinging and bare- 
back riding. And in his dreams he saw a 
ballet-dancer, slim and comely, bowing to 
another girl, like her in every way, but 
clad in a simple skirt and jacket; the 
dancer smiling beneath a bright touch of 
paint ; the girl worn out with a faint flush 
upon her cheek. And though these two 
were the same, the ballet-dancer pirouetted 
gaily, while the girl forced back the tears 
that glistened in her eyes. 
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ITS REVOLT AGAINST THE INIQUITIES OF AN UNRESTRAINED COMPETI- 
TIVE SYSTEM—THE DEEPER MEANING OF THE OIL FIGHT AND 
THE WIDER SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STRUGGLE 
FOR INDUSTRIAL INDEPENDENCE 


By William Allen White 


AUTHOR OF “THE 


ANY a traveler, weary of reading 
M the notices to the public, and the 
general orders to employes, and 
the tariff schedules posted above the un- 
comfortable seats in the stuffy waiting- 
room of a country railroad station, has 
whiled away the time gazing at the big 
colored wall-map of this great country of 
ours with its wide black line, representing 
the transcontinental railroad. The way 
this line goes, straight as the crow flies, 
from point to point, pulling cities north- 
ward here, and dragging them southward 
there, to bring them into its path; the 
way it foreshortens states, drives like a 
drill through mountain chains, ignores 
distances and directions which an official 
map would show, the way it distorts the 
geography of the whole world to adver- 
tise the railroad’s excellence, reminds one 
strangely of the way much history is 
written. Movements of the people are de- 
scribed as rising at some specific time or 
place, and going with fierce directness to 
their appointed ends; and all the turnings 
and doublings to avoid obstacles, all the 
sinuations due to the frailty or folly of 
human nature, all eddies and back-waters 
of the current of events are ignored, how- 
ever interesting they may be and however 
truly they show humanity at work grop- 
ing toward its destiny. 
Just now, in what seems an_ initial 
struggle between the people of Kansas 
and the iniquities of Standard Oil, the 
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STRATAGEMS AND SPOILS? ETC. 

popular historians of contemporary af- 
fairs have outlined one of those wall-map 
pictures of the revolution of a fantastic 
state against peculiar oppression. These 
historians begin their story with the dis- 
covery of the Kansas oil field and the en- 
trance of Standard Oil into the new terri- 
tory. They mark out the course of the 
Standard’s operations with dramatic dis- 
tinctness, and they describe the rise of 
the people under Governor Hoch accord- 
ing to all the rules of stage-craft. The 
result of this kind of history-making is 
good art, but only a free and rather col- 
loquial translation of the truth. For that 
matter, probably every one puts history 
into his own idioms, but here in Kansas is 
a bit of modern life standing out for the 
moment in the flash-light, and its meaning 
seems to this affiant to have a much wider 
significance than is found in the story of 
the melodramatic trust-baiting episode 
into which it has been turned. God is not 
dramatic—no more so moving in men than 
growing in trees. 

The actual facts upon which the deduc- 
tions of the historians of the so-called 
Kansas oil fight have been made are fairly 
familiar to persons at all interested in the 
subject. Briefly, the case is this: Upon 
the discovery of the value of the Kansas 
oil field a few years ago, a branch of the 
Standard Oil Company entered the Kan- 
sas oil territory, spent many millions de- 
veloping the oil industry, put up tanks, 
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installed machinery of various kinds, en- 
couraged other capital to come in, and 
when it had come in—put on the screws. 
It is an old story for Standard Oil, and 
not an entirely novel proceeding for busi- 
ness men in other lines of trade. Just how 
deeply the screws sank into the flesh of 
the producers outside of the Standard Oil 
Company’s clique and friends is graph- 
ically shown by the fact that a year ago a 
barrel of oil in Southern Kansas brought 
$1.18 at the well. Now it brings thirty- 
seven cents. The quality of this oil has 
not changed. The country at large, 
which furnishes the market for this oil, 
has not suddenly ceased using oil. The 
price of refined oil and its by-products 
has not decreased. There is no glut of oil 
in any of the great markets. But the 
Standard, controlling the refineries, which 
convert the crude oil into marketable 
products, controls the price of the crude 
oil. The Standard is the natural law 
working in the oil world, and its ukase is 
not subject to appeal. Being a large 
shipper, with representation on the boards 
of directors of Kansas railroads, the 
Standard obtained concessions in the mat- 
ter of rates and service from these rail- 
roads, which made it master of the situa- 
tion. Competition was garroted—and 
that, too, “in a very gentlemanly way.” It 
was a decorous proceeding, entirely with- 
in the rules of the game of business, obe- 
dient to the exact letter of the State law 
and to the spirit of the age. If any trans- 
action was ever conducted with scrupulous 
care for the politenesses and amenities of 
the competitive system, the transaction 
which throttled the competitors of the 
Standard Oil Company in Kansas was 
conducted so. There was nothing of the 
sans-culotte, nothing of the rudeness of 
the shambles about it. It was the glass of 
competitive fashion, the mold of business 
form. 

In Wall Street or in any other business 
center the event would have been sur- 
rounded by a hundred others of its kind. 
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It would have attracted only so much at- 
tention as a Monday morning story of an 
automobile murder. Perhaps it would 
have stirred up a mild rhetorical indigna- 
tion in the offices of the more clear-sighted 
newspapers, and there would have been a 
few letters to the editor before the next 
public love affair in the recorder’s office 
‘ame up to smother interest in the busi- 
ness affair. But in Kansas such things 
don’t happen often. There the scaffold- 
ing of common usage necessary to build 
up the monstrous transaction was torn 
away. The people saw it for what it was 

a bald robbery. They saw it big and 
ominous as a moral question, involving 
right and wrong, and not as a business 
question, involving mere dollars and cents, 
success or failure. The Kansas people are 
not so much better than their fellow 
Americans. A grocer in a country town 
might use Standard’s tactics with reason- 
able impunity, if he did not increase the 
price of groceries. A rich livery man 
might buy up all the feed in the county, 
get a high feed rate into town on the 
railroads, and buy his rivals out at his 
own price, and if he did not increase the 
price of livery service the town would ap- 
plaud him for his business sagacity. The 
difference between a misdemeanor and a 
felony is not so much in the motives of 
the offenders as in their courage. But 
Kansas saw this story of Standard Oil’s 
moral infraction spelled in large letters 
in simple words, and understood the gross 
wickedness that lay in the core of the 
transaction. The people of Kansas saw 
that what has been passing for shrewd- 
ness is at its root lying, and what has 
been shamming as the accumulative spirit 
is plain stealing. Men had been induced 
to come to the Kansas oil fields to spend 
their money there in the hope of reason- 
able returns upon honest investments, and 
then had been mercilessly plucked, bank- 
rupted and laughed at, as a confidence 
man laughs at his victim. 

When Kansas saw this Kansas acted as 
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any other American community would act 
having seen the truth clearly. Kansas is 
the unmodified American type. In many 
other states the large per cent. of urban 
population has in some measure veneered 
the original type. Men on salaries or 
working for wages have temptations to 
compromise with their consciences that do 
not come so strongly to men working for 
themselves. The independence of the 
Kansas character, its freedom from tra- 
ditions, its irritation under restraint and 
its inclination against conservatism are 
due, not to any strange kind of blood in 
the people, but to the fact that a great 
majority of Kansans are commercially 
their own masters. Of the million and a 
half people in the state, less than two 
hundred thousand live in what, by any 
stretch of fancy, may be called cities. 
Even the three first-class cities of the 
state are large, neighborly country towns. 
The millionaires in the state may be 
counted on the fingers and toes of one 
man. And the number of paupers does 
not much exceed a score to the hundred 
thousand of population. The people are 
all well-to-do. And while they are as keen 
after money as their Yankee ancestors 
were—the loss of their small fortunes does 
not dishearten them. There are practical- 
ly no inherited fortunes in the state. And 
the man who has made his money and 
knows the trick, does not fear losing it as 
the man does who got it from his father. 
The conservative man is the one who has 
never put his feet in cold water, not the 
man who is used to a cold plunge. The 
Kansas lack of conservatism is merely 
American pluck working under western 
conditions. 

All Americans are idealists—at heart. 
We are not a nation of Gradgrinds. We 
are a nation of dreamers, and for a hun- 
dred years the frontier has called from 
among the people the poets who have lived 
their poems in a free, unhampered life, 
instead of setting them down in verse. A 
sluggish nation, dead to dreams, would 
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have left the frontier east of the Missis- 
sippi; but Americans have pushed it 
across the plains, over the mountains, 
through the deserts and over the moun- 
tains again to the sea. More than that, we 
have planned and founded a great system 
of government; and we have builded a 
structure of commerce that could only be 
erected by a people charged with a vital 
imagination that dominates our real lives. 
And it is necessary to comprehend these 
traits of American character to appreciate 
how typically American was Kansas legis- 
lation last winter, seemingly directed 
against the Standard Oil. And when one 
gets behind that stand of Kansas, he sees 
that it is not a fight against Standard Oil 
as such, that the state bears no ill-will to 
the Rockefellers, but that the people 
struck below and beyond Standard Oil at 
the business system which makes Standard 
Oil successful, and which makes hundreds 
of thousands of similar concerns and deals 
and transactions successful. The action of 
Kansas comes from a sense of moral re- 
vulsion at the crass iniquity of the unre- 
strained competitive system in business as 
it stands to-day. This revulsion is but the 
stirring of the ideal of justice in the 
American heart. Therefore the friends of 
the captains of industry and the associates 
of those who are sailing the seas of com- 
merce with letters of marque and reprisal 
may well feel uneasy at the prospect of 
to-morrow. Kansas is not a freak state. It 
has been given a peculiar environment— 
commercial and industrial—and has seen 
things in their naked brutality. 

A curious thing about the work of the 
Kansas legislature upon those measures, 
which, for want of a better name, may be 
called anti-monopoly measures, is that in 
the campaign before the legislature met 
there was no agitation in favor of their 
passage. The campaign orators of the 
successful party had little or nothing to 
say on the stump about the Standard Oil 
iniquity, and while the governor, in a 
speech, spoke of “taking that monster 
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Standard Oil by the throat,” no one seri- 
ously thought of doing anything start- 
ling. The governor himself later opposed 
the bill to establish a large refinery, and 
said that he thought about $20,000 in a 
refinery would pinch the monster’s throat 
sufficiently to satisfy the demands of the 
case. But as the discussion before the 
legislature grew the people saw better 
than they could have seen in a campaign, 
where much is discounted for partizan 
bias and buncombe, the real facts about 
the oil trust as they were. In ten days 
public sentiment began to work. Its effect 
was irresistible. The anti-monopoly legis- 
lation passed through both houses with 
practical unanimity. No lawmaker dared 
to oppose the manifest wishes of his con- 
stituents. As a result of this awakening 
of the public conscience, four laws were 
passed. 

First, a law establishing a state refinery 
for oil, so that the oil producers outside of 
the trust would have a market for their 
crude oil; and second, a law was made de- 
claring pipe-lines common carriers, that 
the producers might get their crude oil to 
the refinery at a reasonable rate and dis- 
tribute it among the people of Kansas; a 
third law was put on the statute books giv- 
ing the railroad commissioners power to 
establish freight rates on business origi- 
nating and ending in Kansas, and fourth, 
a law called the anti-discrimination law 
was enacted, prohibiting a person or cor- 
poration from selling a commodity in one 
section of Kansas cheaper than the same 
person or corporation sold the same com- 
modity in any other section,—adding, of 
course, the freight rate. This law was to 
prevent the Standard running out compe- 
tition by cutting the oil rates at those 
points where it was possible for the inde- 
pendent oil producers to sell in competi- 
tion with the Standard’s regular prices. 
While these laws aim directly at the prac- 
tices of Standard Oil, it will be seen that 
two of them aim with equal directness at 
any unfair monopoly. The law empower- 
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ing the railroad commission to make rail- 
road rates, if justly administered, gives 
the little shipper and the big shipper equal 
opportunity for trade; and the anti-dis- 
crimination law, if it passes the gauntlet 
of the supreme court, will dig out the very 
root of the commercial banyan tree. 
Those two laws put on the federal stat- 
utes and enforced would do much to dis- 
arm the pirates of commerce in every 
branch of trade. For the wickedness of 
the commercial system, which Kansas saw 
epitomized in Standard Oil, has, at its 
heart, the question of equality. The dol- 
lar of one man is not equal in business to 
the dollar of another man of the same 
shrewdness, providing the dollar of the 
second man is invested in certain kinds of 
unrestrained corporations. For men as di- 
rectors of corporations feel the interests 
of stockholders above the public welfare, 
and hence as directors authorize specifical- 
ly or permit unrebuked corporate policies 
which are crimes against society. For in- 
stance, the dollar invested in the telegraph 
company that aids swindling pool-sellers 
has an advantage over the dollar invested 
by the private citizen to abet swindling. 
The railroad company that by discrimi- 
nating freight rates destroys one town 
and builds up another has an advantage 
legally over the man who would go out 
and destroy a town for his own profit. 
The director of the breakfast food com- 
pany that sells clay for wheat, loses no 
standing in the community, is reckoned a 
Christian if he is pious, and a good man 
if he gives to the poor, while the grocer 
who puts sand in his sugar is denounced 
as a scoundrel. The difference between 
the dollar invested in clay and the dollar 
invested in sand is clear. The clay-buy- 
ing dollar is above the law. The sand- 
buying dollar is not. The morality of the 
director is not questioned if his company’s 
methods are exposed. The grocer’s repu- 
tation for morality vanishes when he is 
caught. Mr. Rockefeller’s agents may 
come into a country town and destroy the 
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grocers who refuse to handle the Stand- 
ard Oil by establishing another grocer 
who will undersell the anti-trust grocers, 
not only in oil, but in flour and sugar and 
coffee and all staples. Rockefeller may 
build up an oil market, encourage pro- 
ducers and then shut down his market, 
fleece the producers, and gobble up their 
savings. Rockefeller loses little caste. He 
does not have to face the criminal law. 
But a bunco-steerer using the same meth- 
ods with his own money, has to fight the 
law or bribe officials, and his returns on 
the same amount of money with the same 
amount of morality in his transactions 
are smaller than those of Rockefeller. 
Their dollars are unequal; while com- 
pared with Rockefeller’s an honest man’s 
dollar earns considerably less in a legiti- 
mate private business restrained by con- 
ventions of law and morality and public 
opinion. 

Something like this view of the oil situ- 
ation came to the Kansas people last win- 
ter, and their legislature responded to 
the public demand according to its lights. 
Probably at least two if not all the anti- 
monopoly laws passed by the Kansas leg- 
islature will fail to stand the test of the 
courts. It is more than likely that so far 
as the mere statutes are concerned the 
Standard might win its Kansas fight. 
But there is something more than mere 
statutes in the fight. There is a strong 
public sense of the unrighteousness of the 
Standard’s methods which will make other 
legislatures pass other laws that will stand 
the tests of the courts, and make other 
courts—if this one is too finical—that wiil 
uphold the laws that are made. Courts are 
popular agencies of government after all, 
and generally give the people what they 
desire, when they make themselves under- 
stood. But more than courts and underly- 
ing all law is the belief of Americans in 
fairness. And in Kansas that belief is 
stronger than dollars, when it is aroused 
as it is now. It acts in a “mysterious 
way,” but its strength is mightier even 
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in a purely commercial transaction than 
the best business organization in the 
world. This force should be studied by 
psychologists rather than by economists. 
It is ethical and spiritual, and because in 
the state of Kansas the people are indus- 
trially organized so that a spiritual force 
is not hampered by industrial conditions, 
this force is irresistible. In the long run 
the Standard will lose because it is wrong. 

And not merely will the Standard lose, 
but all of its type will lose. It is only as 
the symbol of unfairness and rapacity 
and greed in commerce that Kansas has 
a quarrel with Standard Oil. And it is 
only as Kansas is America in miniature, 
only as the American spirit moves freely 
in Kansas, that she is called to act against 
this economic wickedness. And this brings 
us back to first principles; which are that 
in so far as the Kansas movement against 
the present industrial system is described 
as solely an uprising of a peculiar people 
against specific corporation—a fight be- 
tween Kansas and the Standard Oil Com- 
pany—the description, however graphic 
it may be, whatever facts may seem to sus- 
tain it, is misleading. This picture is the 
case of the railroad’s wall-map repeated. 
The real matter in hand reveals nothing 
new and radical in American character. 
It is only a homely manifestation of the 
American love of equality—which we call 
fair play. As the people of this country 
grow wiser and see things more clearly, 
what Kansas has seen in the baseness of 
Standard Oil’s dealings with competition 
will be seen by all Americans, not merely 
in one corporation’s business, but in the 
business of all ruthless concerns, and then 
other Americans will act exactly as Kan- 
sas is acting. Eventually the truth shall 
make us all free. There will be no envy 
of wealth as such behind the American 
people when they face the problem before 
them. There will be no tendency to so- 
cialism; and so far as the mere term goes, 
no fear of socialism. The word will not 
act as a bugaboo to scare the people from 
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their course. The fact that the surrender 
to the state of many of the things of life 
which individuals have hitherto enjoyed, 
has proved harmful to the Latin races, 
proves nothing as to the American peo- 
ple. They have an extra supply of in- 
dividualism, of love of personal liberty, 
and will guard the liberties they surrender 
as closely as those that they hold. So 
when the trait of character that made 
Kansas establish a state refinery to insure 
individual action and equality in the mar- 
ket—when that trait moves the American 
people as a whole to make new rules for 
the game of business, they will not be re- 
strained by having their plans called 
names—even if what they choose to do is 


‘alled socialistic. The chief thing that 
has concerned Americans in dealing with 
public problems is exactly what concerned 
Kansas in dealing with the monopolies 
last winter—the consideration of the 
right and wrong of it. Therefore, no 
matter how long it is coming to this na- 
tion, no matter how long they are learn- 
ing to read the truth about the present 
system of distribution of wealth, sooner 
or later they shall read the truth in 
events and sooner or later the right shall 
win, as it has always won in every crisis 
of American history. The moral force 
that is moving Kansas is the force that 
has ever given rugged strength to Amer- 
ican character. 


THE REDEMPTION 


By Arthur Stringer 


NCE bud by bud I saw unfold 
A sea of wavering white and gold; 


ryt: . 
Till men who were more sadly wise 
Asked how such weeds could hold my eyes. 


For weeds they were, and yet were not, 
To me who guarded, waited, sought, 


And in them saw some fugitive 
Strange wayward beauty creep and live. 


Mere wayside things they towered above, 
Exalted by one week of love; 


They, by one day of faith re-named, 
There into flowerhood throbbed and flamed. 


So I, who from God’s lowliest earth 
Groped upward blindly from my birth, 


Unknown, unguessed by her indeed, 
Lay, where she chanced to come, a weed ! 


Till I, re-named, redeemed, to-day 
Hide each old vagrant taint away, 


And flame, in my mock bravery, 
A flow’r, while Love still stoops to me! 
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“Young lovers meet, old wives a-sunning 
sit— 
Spring, the sweet Spring!” 
—Thomas Nash. 


dripping with a continual cold drizzle 

of April rain that was like the 
“sicker” of a Cornish mine—the streets as 
gloomy as tunnels, the air as clammy as 
underground—but on this Sunday morn- 
ing the sun had risen clear, the wet roofs 
had smoked up under it in a warm steam, 
the pavements had dried white from gut- 
ter to gutter; and suddenly, the blue haze 
lifted from the vistas of the streets like 
the gauze curtains of a transformation 
scene, 

By mid-day it was Spring. 

Now the paths of Central Park that 
had run between the bare poles of trees 
and the dry twigs of bushes were all hung 
and bordered in new green. The little 
tassels of young leaves were as fresh as 
paint, the lawns of grass as lush as ferns; 
and through a transformed world, the 
Sunday crowds in their holiday clothes 
thronged the walks in the sunlight, freed 
from the darkness of a week indoors. 

Mrs. Meara looked about her with a 
sniff of disdain, walking stiffly on the 
worn heels of her gaiters. She had an air 
of severity that was not in sympathy 
with the day, though that air was caused 
partly by the close cut of her cape—which 
held her elbows stiffly against her sides, 
her hands clasped at her waist—and 
partly by a new black bonnet, the strings 
of which were tied so tightly under her 
chin that she carried her head-as if it 
were in a bridle. 


Fon a week past, New York had been 


“It’s a better day ’n yesterday, any- 
how,” she said. 

Her daughter Mary turned in her gor- 
geous hat of purple violets. “Well, if 
you ain’t the worst knocker I ever heard,” 
she cried, with an exaggerated anima- 
tion that was due to the presence of young 
Hanrahan beside her. “After the way it’s 
been rainin’ fer a week, too!” 

Mrs. Meara did not look at her. “It’s 
the devil himself ’s been in the weather 
lately,” she grumbled. 

Mary shrieked and covered her mouth 
with her hand. “Ain’t she the worst?” 
she cried, in coquettish appeal to him. 

He nodded without changing his ex- 
pression ; it was a smile that was fixed and 
empty, all his intelligence being busy in 
his eyes. He had the complexion of a 
hostler in a white collar that pinched his 
neck and a tie that had risen behind his 
ears. Mary withdrew her killing glance. 
“Yuh wickit ol’ woman,” she said to her 
mother. “I’m ashamed of yuh.” 

“Aw, shut yer mouth,” Mrs. Meara re- 
torted. ‘Callin’ me an ol’ woman.” For 
the sight of the Spring and the love-mak- 
ing had already made her resentfully 
conscious of her age. 

An’ ain’t yuh?” the girl teased. “How 
old are yuh?” 

“T’m old enough to be your mother, an’ 
don’t yeh ferget it. Yeh’re not too big 
fer a lickin’ yet.” 

Mary screamed again. “Ain’t she 
awful? She ust to lick me, too—like 
everything. She don’t do it any more, 
yuh bet.” 

“Leave that to yer husband,” the old 
woman replied. “He’ll beat yeh black an’ 
blue.” 
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The girl looked out of the corner of 
her eye at Hanrahan, and found him 
blushing. She giggled and put down her 
head against a cool wind that swept the 
open lawn. “It’s blowin’ itself,” she said, 
to change the subject. “Why don’t yuh 
put on yer coat?” 

He looked at the overcoat on his arm 
as if he had not known it was there. 

“Go on an’ put it on,” she urged. 
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with all her ears, though she pretended 
not to notice. He argued with a puzzled 
stubbornness until the girl began to sulk 
and draw away from him. Some passers- 
by crowded them, and he had to fall back 
a pace. When he caught up to her again, 
she would not look at him. “Well, gee!” 
he said, “I ain’t goin’ to scrap about it ;” 
and he swung his overcoat out by the col- 
lar and thrust his hand into the armhole. 





MARY SCREAMED AGAIN, “AIN'T SHE AWFUL?” 


He replied that he did not “want” it. 

“Aw, do,” she coaxed; and he came out 
of his blushing bewilderment to find that 
she had set her heart on having him wear 
his overcoat. 

He was too warm as he was. It would 
make him look like an invalid to put on 
the coat, and his masculine pride rose 
against that appearance. 

There followed a little struggle of wills 
between them; and Mrs. Meara, knowing 
the nature of the male animal, listened 


She turned to him, all smiles. “Yuh 
needn’t put it on if yuh don’t want it.” 

“©O’ course I don’t want it,” he said. 
“T told yuh that.” 

“Silly!” she laughed. She took the coat 
from him, folded it, and put it back on 
his arm with a little endearing pat of 
ownership. He grinned again. 

All this had its effect on the mood of 
the old woman. Poor child, she thought. 
Poor child, with her little love affair and 
her pretty domineering way with the boy. 
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Let her have her day. It would pass soon 
enough. * * * Aw, the men, the 
men! They could live their own lives, and 
come and go and pick and choose; but 
poor Mary’s life would be nothing but 
what some man made it. She couldn’t 
have it in her own hands. He’d take her 
and make her—he’d make her and he’d 
make her life—and he’d make it what he 
chose. It was her own mother that knew 
that, now! 

She tried to brush back a straggling 
wisp of hair from her forehead, but her 
fingers were so roughened by work that 
the hair stuck to them and would not 
stay “put.” Her hand dropped. Her 
eyes set in a reminiscent stare, blinking 
as the wind blew the hair down on them 
again. 

The crowds passed with a scrape and 
shuffle of feet and a confusion of voices. 
The stream of carriages and automobiles 
on the driveway flowed up and down. 
Mary and young Hanrahan chatted be- 
side her. She heard without hearing, and 
saw without really seeing. The Spring 
sun warmed her like a fire at her back 
and she gazed at her past in a day dream. 

She saw the old house in Grove Street, 
Greenwich village, as it had been years 
and years before. Dear, dear! the old 
house, with its red bricks and its green 
shutters, with the three steps up to its 
front door, and the wooden railing along 
them, and the broken foot-scraper, and 
the brass knocker that had been painted 
black and had nearly all the paint worn 
off it. She opened the door, and came into 
the dark hall, that was always as cool to 
enter as a cellar, with its soapy smell of 
scrubbed pine boards. And that smell re- 
minded her of another; the,smell of Mor- 
phy’s parlor on the ground floor the day 
that they took up the carpet and scrubbed 
the boards for the dancing, and then had 
to spread brown paper—butcher paper 
from Morphy’s stall in the market—and 
iron it out hot so as to have the floor dry 
for the “party.” How old Morphy had 
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laughed when he came home for his sup- 
per and found them on hands and knees 
ironing the floor. Well, well! 

Suddenly she puckered her sunken eyes 
in a thousand keen wrinkles. That was it! 
That was the dance, the very dance, at 
which she had first met Hughy. And he 
had not been invited to it either; but in 
the midst of it all, there came a bang 
on the knocker, and when Sadie Morphy 
went to the door—with her following— 
there he stood on the threshold, with his 
hat on the back-slant of his head and the 
light on his hair (as red as an orange, that 
hair, then) and he smiling bold as you 
please. He asked to see some one—some 
one that wasn’t there, and dang well he 
knew it—and of course Sadie had to ask 
him if he wouldn’t come in. “No,” he 
said, he couldn’t ; he was going some place 
with Joey Anderson. And with that Sadie 
grew pressing, thinking he couldn’t ac- 
cept, the ne’er-do-well. Just for a minute, 
then? Wouldn’t he come in just for a 
minute? A few of the girls and boys from 
upstairs had got up.a party with her— 

Well, he’d have to ask Joey. Joey was 
waiting for him, down at the corner. And 
away he went to ask Joey. 

The schemer! He had plotted it all out 
so, beforehand; and back they came to- 
gether, with Joey looking so sheepish that 
she saw through the whole trick as soon as 
she got sight of him. 

And that was the night she sat out on 
the front steps with Hughy, the fiddles 
going inside, and the street all dark, and 
the people coming out of the blackness 
and turning up their white faces to the 
light of the window as they went by. 
* * * The fool that she was! She 
thought she had only to choose between 
him and Joey Anderson and Tom Farley 
and as many others as she liked—only to 
choose her man and have her life as she 
chose it—the same as Mary here. And she 
sat flirting with Hughy, and giving him 
as good as she got—him with his flattery 
and his eyes shining, and she laughing at 
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him and teasing him on to it, till he kissed 
her behind the door as they came into the 
house again. And why ?—why did she let 
him do that, now? Aw, heaven only 
knows! The blood was up in her head— 
and the kiss ran through her like a hot 
toddy—and a girl’s a fool! 

It was then he got the hold on her, for 
she could not abide the thought that he 
should kiss her and go free. No! She 
must keep him dangling around her till 
she was ready to turn him off. And she 
kept him! Oh, she kept him! All the rest 
of the evening she gave him the look as 
she went by with the other boys; and his 
eyes were as keen as a cat’s. 

And then it came to breaking up and 
paying off the fiddlers; and Hughy went 
around with the hat, and the boys all put 
in their bit—all except Joey and Hughy 
himself, though nobody noticed it. That 
was Hughy’s scheme. Neither of them 
had a red cent; and Hughy, the rogue, 
passed the hat himself, to hide it. 

How he laughed, afterward, when he 
told her! That laugh of his, that showed 
his teeth all standing up with spaces be- 
tween them, like pickets on a fence! 

But it was no laughing matter when he 
stepped into the next room to count the 
money, and never came back with it! No 
laughing matter that! No laughing mat- 
ter for anybody, least of all for her. For 
when the hullabaloo was over, she went to 
bed with the thought that Hughy had 
been laughing at them all, and at her too 
—that he had come, and had his dance, 
and taken his fun, and flirted with the 
prettiest girl in the room, and gone off 
with a snap of his fingers, their money in 
his pocket and her kiss on his mouth. 

“What’re yuh thinkin’ about?” her 
daughter asked. 

She came back to the present with a 
quick blink of readjusted eyes. ‘None 
o’ yer bus’ness,” she answered promptly, 
and Mary laughed. 

“Ain’t we stuck up in our new bonnet !” 

Mrs. Meara made a playful mouth of 
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“HE WAS TALKIN’ TO A BOLD GIRL WITH A BIG 
BUNCH O’ FEATHERS IN HER HAT” 
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contempt, looking straight ahead of her 
with an effect of ignoring them both. 

**Y’ ought to’ve seen her last Sunday,” 
Mary said to Hanrahan. “Where were 
yuh, anyway? Yuh were off with another 
girl, I bet. That’s the way !” 

He blushed horribly at this coy attack, 
and began to explain in circumstantial 
and tangled detail just where he had been ; 
and his explanation lasted until they came 
to a vacant bench overlooking the drive- 
way and sat down to watch “the dudes 
out airin’ themselves.” 

Mrs. Meara broke out unexpectedly: 
“Why do we marry the men we do? Why? 
What is it we see in them? The Lord only 
knows. I don’t. It’s past me.” She 
solemnly wagged her head. “If any one ’d 
told me I’d marry yer father, I’d ’a’ done 
nothin’ but laugh fer a week. An’ if 
any one ’d ast me afterwards fer why I 
did marry ’m, c’u’d I tell it? Never! No 
more than half the married women I know. 
They’re married an’ they don’t mind 
that. But why him? That’s the ques- 
tion.” It seemed to her that there was 
some power that married most men and 
women against their inclinations to mates 
whom they never would have chosen in 
their right minds, and then left them to 
wonder all the rest of their lives how it 
had ever come about. 

Mary had been shaking silently, al- 
though there was nothing to laugh at, ex- 
cept the fact that Mrs. Meara did not 
know they were laughing at her. 

She sat back in the bench and crossed 
her feet. “Well, well,” she sighed, “I 
would not treat a dog so now.” And Mary 
began to study the emotion in her mother’s 
face with the expression of a child watch- 
ing a movement of lips when it does not 
understand the words that are spoken. 

“Tf I’d had as much sense as a carrot, 
I'd ’a’ taken Joey. He was the better man. 
But Hughy had the upper hand of ’m, 
an’ anything that Hughy tol’ ’m to do, 
he done it. An’ I didn’t like that. 

Dear, dear. Why was it so? 
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There was the night he came to tell me 
Hughy was waitin’ fer me down at th’ ol’ 
wharf, be the De La Mata iron works. 
An’ fer all that he’d brought me the word 
from Hughy, he tried to get me not to go 
there, but to go along with him! An’ I 
turned on ’m. . . Poor boy! He 
caught hold o’ me hand an’ rubbed his wet 
face in it like a dog with a cold nose. 
Well I remember it, fer it made me sick 
at the stummick. God forgi’ me. 
I’d not treat a cur so now.” 

She thought it all over. “Aw, well,” 
she said, “‘a girl’s a fool! None but a fool 
w’u’d be stealin’ off that way to meet 
Hughy, night after night—though ’t was 
no more than the fun of it I was after. 
. An’ innocent fun enough Hughy 
ga’ me. There was nothin’ he w’u’dn’t do 
fer me—down to stealin’ apples out o’ th’ 
ol’ Vaness orchard an’ bein’ chased be the 
police. Sure a girl’s a girl any- 
how ; an’ when she meets a boy that makes 
love to her like a Newfoun’lan’ pup, how’s 
she to resist ’m. I dunno.” 

**An’ so yuh married,” Mary put it. 

“We were not. Yer gran’father foun’ 
out where I’d been at nights, an’ what I’d 
been doin’. An’ he threatened to beat the 
life out o’ me if ever I went with Hughy 
again. An’ I defied ’m. An’ he locked 
me up in the back-room an’ nailed up the 
shutters. *Twas none so easy fer 
a girl to get married them days. Her 
parents had a word to say.” 

‘*“How did yuh do it, then?” 

Mrs. Meara folded her hands. “Joey 
did it—though he wanted to marry me 
himself. An’ I did it—though I didn’t 
want to. An’ yer gran’father did 
it most of all, tryin’ to prevent it—” 

“How? But how?” 

“Well may yeh ask now,” Mrs. Meara 
said. “Well may yeh ask. I went into the 
beginnin’ of it to teach th’ ol’ man he 
e’u’dn’t lock me up like a convic’ an’ keep 
me there as long as it pleased ’m. An’ 
Joey went into it to help me. An’ Hughy 
went into it because it was devilment. An’ 
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all the boys helped because it was a 
joke”— 

“What? What was?” 

“Th’ elopement—er whatever it was, fer 
it was no elopement when it started—at 
least not to me. Yeh see, one 
night, when I was hours abed, I heard a 
tap-tap-tappin’ on the shutters; an’ 
when I went to look, I seen a big spike 
hangin’ down on th’ end of a line; an’ 
when I put me finger through the slats 
an’ caught it, I pulled in a letter from 
Hughy—a letter that young Joey had 
snaked across the roofs with an’ let down 
to me windah on the string. An’ it said 
what I was to do. So I dresses meself an’ 
puts me washbowl on the window sill an’ 
sets fire to a bunch o’ paper in it, an’ 
Hughy, acrost the road, runs fer the boys 
o’ Phoenix Hook an’ Ladder Number 
Three that was all ready an’ waitin’, an’ 
back they come, an’ up the ladder comes 
Hughy with an ax, an’ smashes in the 
shutters an’ sets fire to the bed an’ the 
curtains, an’ slings me over his shoulder 
an’ climbs down with all the boys cheerin’. 
Dear, now, but ’t was a wild thing to do. 

’ It was a wild thing, but none 
too ‘wild fer Hughy—the wilder, the wel- 
comer fer him. An’ there I was, out in 
the night with him, not knowin’ what to 
do next.” 

“Well, say,” the girl laughed, “you 
were a holy terror!” 

Mrs. Meara tossed her head with a cer- 
tain grim pride. “It was more excitin’ 
than sittin’ on a park bench holdin’ hands 
anyhow,” she said. 

The girl smothered herself in her hand- 
kerchief, stifling a whoop of laughter. 
Hanrahan , who had not heard, smiled 
awkwardly. 

“The boys made life worth livin’ in 
them days,” the old woman muttered. 

Mary wiped her eyes. “What did yuh 
do then?” 

“Faith, what was there to do? I sat on 
the steps of the church aroun’ the corner 
until Joey came runnin’ up to tell us yer 
gran’father was fightin’ mad—that he’d 
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have nothin’ more to do with me—that he 
cast me off to the man I’d gone with. An’ 
Hughy put his arm aroun’ me an’ 
laughed!’ She nodded wisely to herself. 
“What was there to do? I was too proud 
to crawl back home to be taken in on 
charity, an’ so Hughy marched me off, 
blubberin’, to his mother—an’ we were 
married the nex’ week.” 

The note of tragic resignation in her 
voice silenced the young girl, who looked 
around quickly at Hanrahan with a face 
which he did not understand. 

Mrs. Meara continued: “All the 
Phoenix boys came to the weddin’ in their 
red shirts an’ their helmets. I was half 
sick from cryin’ all afternoon because 
there was no one o’ me own there, not even 
me own mother, to put an arm about me 
an’ cheer me up. An’ the way Hughy 
looked me over when I stud up with ’m set 
me to shiverin’ with me firs’ fear of ’m— 
an’ I looked aroun’ quick fer Joey an’ 
saw him watchin’ me over their heads like 
as if he saw me drownin’—an’ then some 
one came between us, an’ the priest began. 

When they all came up to shake 
hands with me an’ Hughy, Joey was 
gone.” 

She sat silent, gazing out on the sunlit 
procession of carriages with dull eyes. 
The girl twisted her hands together 
nervously, looking down at them. “Didn’t 
y’ ever—” 

Mrs. Meara shook her head. “He went 
out West. I never seen ’m again but 
once—years an’ years after—one Satur- 
dah night, down on Ninth Avenuh, when 
I was out buyin’ a bite fer next day—me 
an’ little Connie that died, wrapped in a 
shawl with the child’s head against me 
cheek. He was standin’ on a corner, talk- 
in’ to a bold girl with a big bunch o’ 
feathers in her hat. I knew ’m in spite of 
his whiskers. I knew him be his two big 
eyes. I'd lost the heel off one o’ 
me shoes, and I limped past, me wet skirts 
flappin’ cold against me ankles. , 
He didn’t know me, praise God. An’ I 


never saw ’m again—ner heard of ’m.’ 
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The girl had put her hand down beside 
her and taken hold of Hanrahan’s thick 
fingers. Mrs. Meara did not see. She 
was wrapped in meditation like an old nun 
in her habit. Memories of her married 
life came back to her as confused as the 
recollection of a dream: sickness and the 
oil lamp burning beside her bed, want and 
hungry babies and Hughy out of work, 
nights when he woke up from his stupor 
and fought with her for the bottle she had 
hidden, bare walls and broken furniture 
and the acrid steam of wash tubs. Aw, 
dear, dear! Life and death—the first thin 
wail of the baby—and big Hughy wheez- 
ing for his last draw of breath, trying to 
hold to her with his eyes—(“You’ll pull 
me through, Rose,” he kept whispering to 
her. “Rose’ll pull me through.” And no 
one on earth could pull him through!)— 
Life and death! She had seen, and known, 
and suffered it all. And here she sat in 
the sunlight, and it was all over and 
done—the smiles and the tears of it—and 
the emptiness of it was all that was left. 
And here was Mary, beginning it again 
as hopeful— 

She glanced aside furtively at her 
daughter. Mary was lying back against 
the cushion which Hanrahan had made of 


his overcoat, smiling up at him. Mrs. 
Meara winked back her tears. The girl, 
now—wasn’t she that happy—with her 
little love affair. And after all, 
it was all there was for her—all there was 
for anybody—some one to kiss you and 
put an arm about you. . . . It was 
pitiable—aw, sure, it was pitiable—but 
Lord, now, but it was sweet! 

Suddenly, she saw the sunlight, the 
grass and the trees as if at a great dis- 
tance from her, on a stage; and the 
couples in the carriages and the couples 
on the walk went past her like actors in 
a play of which she knew the plot and 
they did not. It seemed to her that she 
was just about to understand a meaning, 
a secret, which moved them all through 
grief or happiness, relentlessly. And 
then, as suddenly, it was all gone blank 
and commonplace again, and she heard 
only the echo of her last thought: It was 
pitiable—aw, sure, it was pitiable—but 
Lord, now, but it was sweet! 

Spring, the sweet Spring. 

The fields breathe sweet, the daisies ‘Kise 
our feet, 

Young lovers meet, old wives a-sunning 
sit— 


Spring, the sweet Spring! 


IN THE FIELDS 
By Ingram Crockett 


f fe rippling low laughter of corn beloved of the sun and the showers, 

The beauty when morning is born, the beauty when sunset flowers— 
The color that lies on the wheat, the perfume the meadow distils— | 
A voice unspeakably sweet, that calls from the far blue hills. 


The bells of the song-sparrows rung, the flutes of the meadow-larks blown, * 
Green walls of a brook overhung with elder whose fragrance is sown 
Broadcast on the dallying breeze to loiter and linger, and fail 

In the depths of the billowy trees, at the feet of the bitter-sweet pale. 


The music of silence heard thro’ the dusk from the lutes of the night, 
The call of an unseen bird, and a star with its lyric of light— 

The touch of a spirit hand on the true, deep chords of the soul, 

And over the heaven-girt land the rapture and peace of the whole. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE PASSING OF OLIVIA 


the truth about Olivia, and I am not, I 

fear, greatly ashamed of having in- 
vited him to dinner merely to pump him 
as to the Armstrongs of Cincinnati and 
their daughter. Olivia’s father, Stoddard 
informed me, was a retired physician of 
wealth, who lived at Walnut Hills. I can 
hear now the great roars of laughter that 
broke from him as I kept protesting that 
the girl in gray I had seen at the Annan- 
dale station was Olivia Gladys Armstrong. 
It was only when we settled down to a 
comparison of our impressions that the 
truth gradually dawned upon me,—that 
the girl in gray was not Olivia Gladys 
Armstrong but Marian Devereux. The 
whole thing was ridiculous,—my density, 
my stupid acceptance of the ground on 
which Marian Devereux had chosen to 
meet me; and I was not convinced until 
the big chaplain had given me a circum- 
stantial description of the real Olivia,—a 
child of fifteen, with a gipsy face and dark 
hair and eyes. 

“Where has Miss Devereux gone?” I 
finally demanded. 

“Why, to Cincinnati, with Olivia 
Gladys Armstrong,” he answered. 
“They’re great chums, you know.” 


|’ was from Stoddard that I learned 
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On top of my mail next morning lay 
a small envelope, unstamped, and ad- 
dressed to me in a free running hand. 

“Ferguson, the gardener, left it,” ex- 
plained Bates. 


I opened and read: 


If convenient will Mr. Glenarm kindly 
look in at St. Agatha’s some day this 
week at four o’clock. Sister Theresa 
wishes to see him. 


I whistled softly. My feelings toward 
Sister Theresa had been those of utter 
repugnance and antagonism. I had been 
avoiding her studiously and was not a 
little surprised that she should seek an 
interview with me. Quite possibly she 
wished to inquire how soon I expected 
to abandon Glenarm House; or perhaps 
she wished to admonish me as to the per- 
ils of my soul. In any event I liked the 
quality of her note, and I was curious to 
know why she sent for me; moreover, 
Marian Devereux was her niece and this 
knowledge had changed my attitude to- 
ward the institution beyond the wall. 

At four o’clock I passed into St. 
Agatha’s territory and rang the bell at 
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the door of the building where I had 
left Olivia the evening I found her in the 
chapel. A Sister admitted me, led the 
way to a small reception-room where, I 
imagined, the visiting parent was re- 
ceived, and left me. I felt a good deal 
like a school-boy who has been sum- 
moned before a severe master for disci- 
pline. I was idly beating my hat with my 
gloves when a quick step sounded in the 
hall and instantly a brown-clad figure 
appeared in the doorway. 

“Mr. Glenarm?” 

It was a deep, rich voice, a voice of 
assurance, a voice, let me say, of the 
world,—the voice, too, I may add, of a 
woman who is likely to come to the point 
without ado. The white band at her fore- 
head brought into relief two wonderful 
gray eyes that were alight with kindliness. 
She surveyed me a moment, then her lips 
parted in a smile. 

“This room is rather forbidding; if 
you will come with me—” 

She turned with an air of authority 
that was a part of her undeniable distinc- 
tion, and I was seated a moment later in 
a pretty sitting-room, whose windows 
gave a view of the dark winter wood and 
frozen lake beyond. 

“I’m afraid, Mr. Glenarm, that you 
are not disposed to be neighborly, and 
you must pardon me if I seem to be pur- 
suing you.” 

Her smile, her voice, her manner were 
charming. I had pictured her a sour 
old woman, who had hidden away from 
a world that had offered her no pleasure. 

“The apologies must all be on my side, 
Sister Theresa. I have been greatly oc- 
cupied since coming here,—distressed 
and perplexed even.” 

“Our young ladies treasure the illusion 
that there are ghosts at your house,” she 
said, with a smile that disposed of the 
matter. 

She folded her slim white hands and 
spoke with simple directness. 

“Mr. Glenarm, there is something I 
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wish to say to you, but I can say it only 
if we are to be friends. I have feared 
you might look upon us here as ene- 
mies.” 

“That is a strong word,” I replied 
evasively. 

“Let me say to you that I hope very 
much that nothing will prevent your in- 
heriting all that Mr. Glenarm wished you 
to have from him.” 

“Thank you; that is both kind and 
generous,” I said with no little surprise. 

“Not in the least. I should be dis- 
loyal to your grandfather, who was my 
friend and the friend of my family, if 
I did not feel kindly toward you and 
wish you well. And I must say for my 
niece—” 

“Miss Devereux.” I found a certain 
pleasure in pronouncing her name. 

“Miss Devereux is very greatly dis- 
turbed over the good intentions of your 
grandfather in placing her name in his 
will. You can doubtless understand how 
uncomfortable a person of any sensibility 
would be under the circumstances. I’m 
sorry you have never met her. She is a 
very charming young woman whose hap- 
piness does not, I may say, depend on 
other people’s money.” 

She had never told, then! I smiled at 
the recollection of our interviews. 

“T am sure that is true, Sister The- 
resa.”” 

“Now I wish to speak to you about a 
matter of some delicacy. It is, I under- 
stand perfectly, no business of mine how 
much of a fortune Mr. Glenarm left. But 
this matter has been brought to my atten- 
tion in a disagreeable way. Your grand- 
father established this school; he gave 
most of the money for these buildings. I 
had other friends who offered to contrib- 
ute, but he insisted on doing it all. But 


now Mr. Pickering takes the ground that 
the money—or part of it at least—was 
only a loan.” 

“Yes; I understand.” 

“Mr. Pickering tells me that he has 
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no alternative in the matter; that the law 
requires him to collect this money as a 
debt due the estate.” 

“That is undoubtedly true, as a gen- 
eral proposition. He told me in New 
York that he had a claim against you 
for fifty thousand dollars.” 

“Yes; that is the amount. I wish to 
say to you, Mr. Glenarm, that if it is 
necessary I can pay that amount.” 

“Pray do not trouble about it, Sister 
Theresa. There are a good many things 
about my grandfather’s affairs that I 
don’t understand, but I’m not going to 
see an old friend of his swindled. There’s 
more in all this than appears. My grand- 
father seems to have mislaid or lost most 
of his assets before he died. And yet he 
had the reputation of being a pretty 
cautious business man.” 

“The impression* is abroad, as you 
must know, that your grandfather con- 
cealed his fortune before his death. The 
people hereabouts believe so; and Mr. 
Pickering, the executor, has been unable 
to trace it.” 

“Yes, I believe Mr. Pickering has not 
been able to solve the problem,” I said 
and laughed. 

“But, of course, you and he will co- 
dperate in an effort to find the lost prop- 
erty.” 

She bent forward slightly; her eyes, 
as they met mine, examined me with a 
keen interest. 

“Why shouldn’t I be frank with you, 
Sister Theresa? I have every reason for 
believing Arthur Pickering a scoundrel. 
He does not care to codperate with me 
in searching for this money. The fact 
is that he very much wishes to eliminate 
me as a factor in the settlement of the 
estate. I speak carefully; I know ex- 
actly what I am saying.” 

She bowed her head slightly and was 
silent for a moment. The silence was the 
more marked from the fact that the hood 
of her habit concealed her face. 

“What you say is very serious.” 
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“Yes, and his offense is equally serious. 
It may seem odd for me to be saying this 
to you when I am a stranger,—when you 
may be pardoned for having no very 
high opinion of me.” 

She turned her face to me,—it was 
singularly gentle and refined,—not a face 
to associate with an idea of self-seeking 
or duplicity. 

“T sent for you, Mr. Glenarm, because 
I had a very good opinion of you; be- 
cause, for one reason, you are the grand- 
son of your grandfather,”’—and the 
friendly light in her gray eyes drove 
away any lingering doubt I may have 
had as to her sincerity. “I wished to 
warn you to have a care for your own 
safety. I don’t warn you against Arthur 
Pickering alone, but against the country- 
side. The idea of a hidden fortune is al- 
luring; a mysterious house and a lost 
treasure make a very enticing combina- 
tion. I fancy Mr. Glenarm did not re- 
alize that he was creating dangers for 
the people he wished to help.” 

She was silent again, her eyes bent 
meditatively upon me. Then she spoke 
abruptly. 

“Mr. Pickering wishes to marry my 
niece.” 

“Ah! I have been waiting to hear that. 
I am exceedingly glad to know that he 
has so noble an ambition. But Miss 
Devereux isn’t encouraging him, as near 
as I can make out. She refused to go to 
California with his party—I happen to 
know that.” 

“That whole California episode would 
have been amusing if it had not been 
ridiculous. Marian never had the slight- 
est idea of going with him; but she is 


sometimes a little——shall I say _per- 
verse ?—” 

“Please do! I like the word—and the 
quality !” 


“And Mr. Pickering’s rather elabo- 
rate methods of wooing—” 

‘““He’s as heavy as lead!” I declared. 

“Amuse Marian up to a certain 
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point; then they annoy her. He has im- 
plied pretty strongly that the claim 
against me could be easily adjusted if 
Marian marries him. But she will never 
marry him, whether she benefits by your 
grandfather’s will or however that may 
be!” 

“T should say not,” I declared with a 
warmth that caused Sister Theresa to 
sweep me warily with those wonderful 
gray eyes. “But first he expects to find 
this fortune and endow Miss Devereux 
with it. That is a part of the scheme. 
And my own interest in the estate must 
be eliminated before he can bring that 
condition about. But, Sister Theresa, I 
am not so easily got rid of as Arthur 
Pickering imagines. My staying quali- 
ties, which were always weak in the eyes 
of my family, have been braced up a 
trifle.” 

“Ves,” 

I thought pleasure and hope were ex- 
pressed in the monosyllable, and my heart 
warmed to her. 

“Sister Theresa, you and I are under- 
standing each other much better than I 
imagined we should,’—and we both 
laughed, feeling a real sympathy grow- 
ing between us. 

“Yes; I believe we are,”—and the 
smile lighted her face again. 

“So I can tell you two things. The 
first is that Arthur Pickering will never 
find my grandfather’s lost fortune, as- 
suming that any exists. The second is 
that in no event will he marry your 
niece.” 

“You speak with a good deal of confi- 
dence,” she said and laughed a low mur- 
muring laugh. I thought there was re- 
lief in it. “But I didn’t suppose Marian’s 
affairs interested you.” 

“They don’t, Sister Theresa. Her af- 
fairs are not of the slightest import- 
ance,—but she is !”” 

There was frank inquiry in her eyes 
now. 

“But you don’t know her,—you have 
missed your opportunity.” 


“To be sure, I don’t know her; but I 
know Olivia Gladys Armstrong. She’s a 
particular friend of mine,—we have 
chased rabbits together, and she told me 
a great deal. I have formed a very good 
opinion of Miss Devereux in that way. 
Oh, that note you wrote about Olivia’s 
intrusions beyond the wall! I ought to 
thank you for it,—but I really didn’t 
mind.” 

“A note? I never wrote you a note 
until to-day !” 

“Well, some one did!” I said, then 
she smiled. 

“Oh, that must have been Marian! She 
was always Olivia’s loyal friend and apol- 
ogist.” 

“T should say so!” 

Sister Theresa laughed merrily. 

“But you shouldn’t have known Olivia, 
—it is unpardonable! If she played 
tricks upon you, you should not have 
taken advantage of them to make her ac- 
quaintance. That wasn’t fair to me!” 

“T suppose not! But I protest against 
this deportation. The landscape here- 
abouts is only so much sky, snow and 
lumber without Olivia.” 

“We miss her, too,” replied Sister 
Theresa. “We have less to do!” 

I went home and studied the time-table. 


CHAPTER XVII 


GOLDEN BUTTERFLIES 


If you are one of those captious people 
who must verify by the calendar every 
new moon you read of in a book, and if 
you are pained to discover the historian 
lifting anchor and spreading sail con- 
trary to the reckonings of the nautical 
almanac, I beg to call your attention to 
these items from the time-table of the 
Mid-Western and Southern Railway for 
December, 1901: The southbound express 
passed Annandale at exactly fifty-three 
minutes after 4 Pp. m. It,was scheduled to 
reach Cincinnati at eleven o’clock sharp. 
This, I trust, is sufficiently explicit. 
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To the student of morals and motives 
I will say a further word. I had re- 
solved to practise deception in running 
away from Glenarm House to keep my 
promise to Marian Devereux. By leav- 
ing I should forfeit my right to any 
part of my grandfather’s estate; but of 
more immediate importance was my ab- 
sence from Glenarm House at this junc- 
ture, when the attacks of Morgan, and 
the strange ways of Bates, made it clearly 
my duty to remain. Pickering and I 
were engaged in a sharp contest, and I 
was beginning to enjoy it to the full, 
but I did not falter in my determination 
to visit Cincinnati, hoping to return 
without my absence being discovered ; so 
the next afternoon I began preparing for 
my journey. 

“Bates, I fear that I’m taking a severe 
cold and I’m going to dose myself with 
whisky and quinine and go to bed. I 
shan’t want any dinner,—nothing until 
you see me again.” 

I yawned and stretched myself with a 
groan. 

“T’m very sorry, sir. 
doctor?” 

“Not a bit of it. I'll sleep it off and 
be as lively as a cricket in the morning.” 

At four o’clock I told him to carry 
some hot water and lemons to my rooms; 
bade him an emphatic good night and 
locked the door as he left. Then I 
packed my evening clothes in a suit-case. 
I threw the bag and a heavy ulster from 
a window, swung myself out upon the 
limb of a big maple and let it bend under 
me to its sharpest curve, and then dropped 
lightly to the ground. 

I passed the gate and struck off 
toward the village, with a joyful sense 
of freedom. I reached the station without 
incident and waited in the freight shed to 
keep out of sight of the station loafers 
until my train drew up, then quietly 
jumped aboard. I bought a seat in the 
Washington sleeper and after supper in 
the dining car made myself comfortable 


Shan’t I call a 
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and dozed and dreamed as the train 
plunged through the dark. The through 
passengers about me went to bed, and I 
was left sprawled out in my open section, 
lurking on the shadowy frontier between 
the known world and dreamland. 

“We're running into Cincinnati—ten 
minutes late,” said the porter’s voice ; and 
in a moment I was in the vestibule and 
out, hurrying to a hotel. At the St. Bo- 
tolph I ordered a carriage and broke all 
records changing my clothes. The time- 
table informed me that the Chicago ex- 
press left at half-past one.’ There was no 
reason why I should not be safe at Glen- 
arm House by my usual breakfast hour in 
the morning if all went well. To avoid 
loss of time in returning to the station I 
paid the hotel charge and carried my bag 
away with me. 

“Doctor Armstrong’s residence? Yes, 
sir; I’ve already taken one load there.” 

The carriage was soon climbing what 
seemed to be a mountain to the heights 
above Cincinnati. To this day I associ- 
ate Ohio’s most interesting city with a 
lonely carriage ride through a region that 
was as strange to me as a trackless jungle 
in the wilds of Africa. And my heart be- 
gan to perform strange tattoos on my 
ribs. I was going to the house of a gen- 
tleman who did not know of my existence, 
to see a girl who was his guest, to whom 
I had never, as the conventions go, been 
presented. It did not seem half so easy, 
now that I was well launched upon the 
adventure. 

I stopped the cabman just as he was 
about to enter an iron gateway whose 
posts bore two great lamps. 

“That is all right, sir. 
right in.” 

“But you needn’t,” I said, jumping 
out. “Wait here.” 

Doctor Armstrong’s residence was bril- 
liantly lighted, and the strains of a waltz 
stole across the lawn cheerily. I made a 
detour and studied the house, seeking 
a door by which I could enter without 


I can drive 
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passing the unfriendly Gibraltar of a 
host and hostess on guard to welcome be- 
lated guests. 

A long conservatory filled with tropi- 
cal plants gave me my opportunity. 
Promenaders were passing idly through it 
and out into another part of the house by 
an exit I could not see. A handsome, spec- 
tacled gentleman opened a glass door 
within a yard of where I stood, sniffed the 
air and said to his companion, as he turned 
back with a shrug into the conservatory : 

“There’s no sign of snow. It isn’t 
Christmas weather at all.” 

He strolled away through the palms, 
and I instantly threw off my ulster and 
cap, cast them behind some bushes, and 
boldly opened the door and entered. 

The ball-room was on the third floor, 
but the guests were straggling down to 
supper, and I took my stand at the foot 
of the broad stairway and glanced up 
carelessly, as though waiting for some 
one. It was a large and brilliant com- 
pany and many a lovely face passed me 
as I stood waiting. The very size of the 
gathering gave me security, and I 
smoothed my gloves complacently. 

The spectacled gentleman whose inter- 
est in the weather had given me a valued 
hint of the open conservatory door came 
now and stood beside me. He even put his 
hand on my arm with intimate friendli- 
ness. 

There was a sound of mirth and scam- 
pering feet in the hall above and then 
down the steps, between the lines of guests 
arrested in their descent, came a dark 
laughing girl in the garb of Little Red 
Riding Hood, amid general applause and 
laughter. 

“Tt’s Olivia! She won the wager!’ ex- 
claimed the spectacled gentleman, and the 
girl, whose dark curls were shaken about 
her face, ran up to us and threw her 
arms about him and kissed him. It was 


a charming picture,—the figures on the 
stairway, the pretty graceful child, the 
eager, happy faces all about. 


I was too 
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interested by the scene to be uncomfort- 
able. 

Then, at the top of the stair, her 
height accentuated by her gown of white, 
stood Marian Devereux, hesitating an in- 
stant, as a bird pauses before taking 
wing, and then laughingly running be- 
tween the lines to where Olivia faced her 
in mock abjection. To the charm of the 
girl in the woodland was added now the 
dignity of beautiful womanhood, and my 
heart leaped at the thought that I had 
ever spoken to her, that I was there be- 
cause she had taunted me with the risk of 
coming. 

Above, on the stair landing, a deep- 
toned clock began to strike midnight and 
every one cried “Merry Christmas!’ and 
“Olivia’s won!” and there was more hand- 
clapping, in which I joined with good 
will. 

Some one behind me was explaining 
what had just occurred. Olivia, the 
youngest daughter of the house, had been 
denied a glimpse of the ball; Miss De- 
vereux had made a wager with her host 
that Olivia would appear before mid- 
night; and Olivia, defeating the plot 
against her, gained the main hall at the 
stroke of twelve. 

“Good night! Good night!’ called 
Olivia—the real Olivia—in derision to 
the company, and turned and ran back 
through the applauding, laughing 
throng. 

The spectacled gentleman was Olivia’s 
father, and he mockingly rebuked Mar- 
ian Devereux for having encouraged an 
infraction of parental discipline, while 
she was twitting him upon the loss of his 
wager. Then her eyes rested upon me 
for the first time. She lifted her brows 
slightly, but continued talking placidly to 
her host. The situation did not please me ; 
I had not traveled so far and burglari- 
ously entered Doctor Armstrong’s house 
in quest of a girl with blue eyes merely to 
stand by while she talked to another 
man. 
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I drew nearer, impatiently; and was 
conscious that four other young men in 
white waistcoats and gloves quite as irre- 
proachable as my own stood ready to 
claim her the instant she was free. I 
did not propose to be thwarted by the 
beaux of Cincinnati and I addressed my 
host boldly. 

“T beg your pardon, Doctor—,” I said 
with an assurance for which I blush to 
this hour. 

“All right, my boy; I, too, have been 
in Arcady!” he exclaimed in cheerful 
apology, and she put her hand on my arm 
and I led her away. 

“He called me ‘my boy,’ so I must be 
passing muster,” I remarked, not daring 
to look at her. 

“He’s afraid not to recognize you. 
His inability to remember faces is a town 
joke.” 

We reached a quiet corner of the great 
hall and I found a seat for her. 

“You don’t seem surprised to see me, 
—you knew I would come. I should 
have come across the world for this,—for 
just this.” 

Her eyes were grave at once. 

“Why did you come? I did not think 
you were so foolish. This is all—so 
wretched. You didn’t know that Mr. 
Pickering—Mr. Pickering—” 

She was greatly distressed and this 
name came from her chokingly. 

“Yes; what of him?” I laughed. “He 
is well on the way to California,—and 
without you!” 

She spoke hurriedly, eagerly, bending 
toward me. 

““No—you don’t know—you don’t un- 
derstand—he’s here! He abandoned his 
California trip at Chicago; he tele- 
graphed me to expect him—here—to- 
night! You must go at once—at once!” 

“Ah, but you can’t frighten me,” I 
said, trying to realize just what a meet- 
ing with Pickering in that house might 
mean. 

“No,”—she looked anxiously about, 
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—“they were to arrive late, he and the 
Taylors; they know the Armstrongs 
quite well. They may come at any mo- 
ment now. Please go!” 

“But I have only a few minutes my- 
self.—-you wouldn’t have me sit them out 
in the station down town? There are 
some things I have come to say, and 
Arthyr Pickering and I are not afraid 
of each other!’ 

“But you must not meet him here. 
Think what that would mean to me! You 
are very foolhardy, Mr. Glenarm. I had 
no idea you would come—” 

“But you wished to try me,—you chal- 
lenged me.” 

“That wasn’t me,—it was Olivia,” she 
laughed, more at ease, “I thought—” 

“Yes, what did you think—that I was 
tied hand and foot by a dead man’s 
money—” 

“No, it wasn’t that wretched fortune; 
but I enjoyed playing the child before 
you—I really love Olivia—and it seemed 
that the fairies were protecting me and 
that I could play being a child to the 
very end of the chapter without any real 
mischief coming of it. I wish I were 
Olivia!” she declared, her eyes away from 
me. 

“That’s rather idle. I’m not really 
sure yet what your name is, and I don’t 
care. Let’s imagine that we haven’t any 
names,—I’m sure my name isn’t of any 
use, and I’ll be glad to go nameless all 
my days if only—” 

“If only—” she repeated idly, opening 
and closing her fan. It was a frail blue 
trifle, painted in golden butterflies. 

“There are so many ‘if onlies’ that I 
hesitate to choose; but I will venture one. 
If only you will come back to St. 
Agatha’s! Not to-morrow, or the next 
day, but, say, with the first bluebirds. I 
believe they are the harbingers up there.” 

Her very ease was a balm to my spirits; 
she was now a veritable daughter of re- 
pose. One arm in its long white sheath 
lay quiet in her lap; her right hand held 
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the golden butterflies against the soft 
curve of her cheek. A collar of pearls 
clasped her throat and accented the clear 
girlish outlines of her profile. I felt the 
appeal of her youth and purity. It was 
like a cry in my heart, and the dreary 
house by the lake, and Pickering and the 
weeks within the stone walls of my prison 
were as though they had never been. 

“The friends who know me best never 
expect me to promise to be anywhere at a 
given time. I can’t tell; perhaps I shall 
follow the bluebirds to Indiana; but why 
should I, when I can’t play being Olivia 
any more?” 

“Why not? You have seen how dull I 
am; and that note of apology you wrote 
from the school really fooled me. But I 
have seen the real Olivia now. I don’t want 
you to go too far—not where I can’t fol- 
low—and this flight I shall hardly dare 
repeat.” 

Her lips closed—like a rose that had 
gone back to be a bud again—and she 
pondered a moment, slowly freeing and 
imprisoning the golden butterflies. 

“You have risked a fortune, Mr. Glen- 
arm, very, very foolishly,—if you are 
found here. Why, Olivia must have rec- 
ognized you! She had seen you often 
across the wall.” 

“But I don’t care—I’m not staying at 
that ruin up there for money. My 
grandfather meant more to me than 
that—” 

“Yes; I believe that is so. He was a 
dear old gentleman; and he liked me be- 
cause I thought his jokes adorable. My 
father and he had known each other. 
But there was—no expectation—no wish 
to profit by his friendship. My name 
in his will is a great embarrassment, a 
source of real annoyance. The news- 
papers printed dreadful pictures of me in 
connection with the will. I say to you, 
quite frankly, that I wouldn’t accept a 
cent of Mr. Glenarm’s money if it were 
offered me; and that is why,”—and her 
smile was a flash of spring,—“I want 


you to obey the terms of the will and 
earn your fortune.” 

She closed the fan sharply and lifted 
her eyes to mine. 

“But there isn’t any fortune; it’s all 
a myth, a joke.” 

“Mr. Pickering doesn’t seem to think- 
so. He had every reason for believing 
that Mr. Glenarm was a very rich man.” 

“But assuming that there’s money 
buried there by the lake like a pirate’s 
treasure, it isn’t Pickering’s if he finds it. 
There are laws to protect even the dead 
from robbery !” I concluded hotly. 

“How difficult you are! Suppose you 
should fall from a boat, or be shot—ac- 
cidentally—then I might have to take 
the fortune after all; and Mr. Pickering 
might think of an easier way of getting 
it than by—” 

“Stealing it! Yes; I know what you 
mean; but you wouldn’t— !” 

Half-past twelve struck on the stair- 
way and I started to my feet. 

“You wouldn’t—” I repeated. 

“IT might, you know!” 

“I must go,—but not with that, not 
with any hint of that,—please !” 

“Tf you let him defeat you, if you 
fail to spend your year there,—we’ll 
overlook this one lapse,’””—she looked me 
steadily in the eyes, wholly guiltless of 
coquetry but infinitely kind,—‘“then,—” 

She paused, opened the fan, held it 
up to the light and studied the golden 
butterflies. 

s6Y es—” 

“Then—let me see—oh, I shall never 


chase another rabbit as long as I live! 
19 


Now go—quickly—quickly ! 

“But you haven’t told me when and 
where it was we met the first time. 
Please !” 

She laughed, but urged me away with 
her eyes. 

“T shan’t do it! It isn’t proper for me 
to remember, if your memory is so poor. 
I wonder how it would seem for us to meet 
just once—and be introduced! Good 
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night! You really came. You are a 
gentleman of your word, Squire Glen- 
arm!” 

She gave me the tips of her fingers 
without looking at me. 

A servant came in hurriedly. 

“Miss Devereux, Mr. and Mrs. Taylor 
and Mr. Pickering are in the drawing- 
room.” 

“Yes; very well; I will come at once.” 

Then to me: 

“They must not see you—there, that 
way!’ and she stood in the door, facing 
me, her hands lightly touching the frame 
as though to secure my way. 

I turned for a last look and saw her 
waiting—her eyes bent gravely upon me, 
her arms still half-raised, barring the 
door; then she turned swiftly away and 
passed through the hall. 

Outside I found my hat and coat, and 
wakened my sleeping driver. He drove 
like mad into the city, and I swung my- 
self upon the north-bound train just as it 
was drawing out of the station. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


I MEET AN OLD FRIEND 


When I reached Glenarm House the 
next morning I found to my astonishment 
that the window I had left open as I 
scrambled out the night before was closed. 
I dropped my bag and crept to the front 
door, thinking that if Bates had discov- 
ered my absence it was useless to attempt 
any further deception. I was amazed to 
find the great doors of the main entrance 
flung wide, and in real alarm I ran 
through the hall and back to the library. 

The nearest door stood open, and, as 
I peered in, a curious scene disclosed it- 
self. A few of the large cathedral candles 
still burned brightly in several places, 
their flame rising strangely in the gray 
morning light. Books had been taken 
from the shelves and scattered every- 
where, and sharp implements had cut 


ugly gashes in the shelving. The draw- 
ers containing sketches and photographs 
had been pulled out and their contents 
thrown about and trampled under foot. 

The house was as silent as a tomb, but 
as I stood on the threshold trying to real- 
ize what had happened, something stirred 
by the fireplace and I crept forward, list- 
ening, until I stood by the long table be- 
neath the great chandelier. Again I 
heard a sound as of some animal waking 
and stretching, followed by a moan that 
was undoubtedly human. Then the hands 
of a man clutched the farther edge of the 
table, and slowly and evidently with in- 
finite difficulty a figure rose and the dark 
face of Bates, with eyes blurred and star- 
ing strangely, confronted me. 

He drew his body to its height, and 
leaned heavily upon the table. I snatched 
a candle and bent toward him to make 
sure my eyes were not tricking me. 

“Mr. Glenarm; Mr. Glenarm;” he ex- 
claimed in broken whispers. T @ 
Bates, sir.” 

“What have you done; what has hap- 
pened?” I demanded. 

He put his hand to his head uncertainly 
and gaped as though trying to gather his 
wits. 

He was evidently dazed by whatever 
had occurred, and I sprang round and 
helped him to a couch. He would not lie 
down but sat up, staring and passing 
his hand over his head. It was rapidly 
growing lighter, and I saw a purple and 
black streak across his temple where a 
bludgeon of some sort had struck him. 

“What does this mean, Bates? Who 
has been in the house?” 

“It was early this morning,” he fal- 
tered, “about two o’clock, I heard noises 
in the lower part of the house. I came 
down thinking likely it was you, and re- 
membering that you had been sick yes- 
terday—” 

“Yes, go on.” 

The thought of my truancy was no 
balm to my conscience just then. 
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“As I came into the hall, I saw lights 
in the library. As you weren’t down 
last night the room hadn’t been lighted 
at all. I heard steps, and some one tap- 
ping with a hammer—” 

“Yes; a hammer. Go on 

It was, then, the same old story! The 
war had been carried openly into the 
house, but Bates,—just why should any 
one connected with the conspiracy injure 
Bates, who stood so near to Pickering, its 
leader? The fellow was undoubtedly 
hurt,—there was no mistaking the wound 
on his head. He spoke with a painful 
difficulty that was not assumed, I felt 
increasingly sure, as he went on. 

“T saw a man pulling out the books and 
tapping the inside of the shelves. He 
was working very fast. And the next 
thing I knew he let in another man 
through one of the casements,—the one 
there that still stands a little open.” 

He flinched as he turned slightly to in- 
dicate it, and his face twitched with pain. 

“Never mind that; tell the rest of your 
story.” 

“Then I ran in, grabbed one of the 
big candelabra from the table, and went 
for the nearest man. They were about 
to begin on the chimney-breast,—it was 
Mr. Glenarm’s pride in all the house,— 
and that accounts for my being there in 
front of the fireplace. They rather got 
the best of me, sir.” 

“Clearly; I see they did. You had a 
hand-to-hand fight with them, and being 
two to one—” 

“No; there were two of ws,—don’t you 
understand, two of us! There was an- 
other man who came running in from 
somewhere, and he took sides with me. 
I thought at first it was you, sir. The 
robbers thought so, too, for one of them 
yelled, ‘Great God; Glenarm’s come 
back! just like that. But it wasn’t you, 
sir, but quite another person.” 

“That’s a good story so far; and then 
what happened?” 

“T don’t remember much more, except 
that some one soused me with water that 
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helped my head considerably, and the 
next thing I knew I was staring across 
the table, there at you.” 

‘Who were these men, Bates? Speak 
up quickly !” 

My tone was peremptory. Here was, 
I felt, a crucial moment in our relations. 

“Well,” he began, deliberately, “I dis- 
like to make charges against a fellow 
man, but I strongly suspect one of the 
men of being—” 

“Yes! Tell the whole truth or it will 
be the worse for you.” 

“I very much fear one of them was 
Ferguson, the gardener over the way. 
I’m disappointed in him, sir.” 

“Very good; and now for the other 
one.” 

“T didn’t get my eyes on him. I had 
closed with Ferguson and we were hav- 
ing quite a lively time of it when the other 
one came in; then the man who came to 
my help mixed us all up,—he was a very 
lively person,—and what became of Fer- 
guson and the rest of it I don’t know.” 

There was food for thought in what 
he said. He had taken punishment in 
defense of my property,—the crack on 
his head was undeniable,—and I could 
not abuse him or question his veracity 
with any grace; not, at least, without 
time for investigation and study. How- 
ever, I ventured to ask him one question. 

“If you were guessing, shouldn’t you 
think it quite likely that Morgan was the 
other man?” 

He met my gaze squarely. 

“T think it wholly possible, Mr. Glen- 
arm,” he replied at once. 

“And the man who helped you—who 
in the devil was he?” 

“Bless me, I don’t know, sir! He disap- 
peared. I’d like mightily to see him 
again.” 

“Humph! Now you’d better do some- 
thing for your head. I'll summon the 
village doctor if you say so.” 

“No; thank you, sir. I'll take care of 
it myself.” 

“Very well. Now we’ll keep quiet about 
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this. Don’t mention it or discuss it with 
any one.” 

“Certainly not, sir.” 

He rose, staggering a little from weak- 
ness, but crossed to the broad mantel-shelf 
in the great chimney-breast, rested his arm 
upon it for a moment, passed his hand 
over the dark wood with a sort of caress, 
then bent his eyes upon the floor littered 
with books, drawings and papers torn 
from the cabinets and all splashed with 
tallow and wax from the candles. The 
daylight had increased until the havoc 
wrought by the night’s visitors was fully 
apparent. The marauders had made a 
sorry mess of the room, and I thought 
Bates’ lip quivered as he viewed the wreck. 

“It would have been a blow to Mr. 
Glenarm; the room was his pride,—his 
pride, sir.” 

He went out toward the kitchen, and I 
ran upstairs to my own room. I cursed the 
folly that had led me to leave my window 
open, for undoubtedly Morgan and his 
new ally, St. Agatha’s gardener, had tak- 
en advantage of it to enter the house. 
Quite likely, too, they had observed my 
departure for Cincinnati, and this would 
undoubtedly be communicated to Picker- 
ing. I threw open my door and started 
back with an exclamation of amazement. 

A stranger stood at my chiffonnier, be- 
tween two windows, calmly shaving him- 
self. He was clad in a bath-gown—my 
own, I saw with fury—and he hummed 
softly to himself as he seized the brush and 
applied lather deftly to his upper lip. 

Without turning he addressed me, quite 
coolly and casually, as though his being 
there was the most natural thing in the 
world. 

“Good morning, Mr. Glenarm! Rath- 
er damaging evidence, that costume. I 
suppose it’s the custom of the country 
for gentlemen in evening clothes to go 
out by the window and return by the door. 
You might think the other way round 
preferable.” 

“Larry !” I shouted. 
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“Kick that door shut and lock it,” he 
commanded, in a sharp, severe tone that 
I remembered well, and just now wel- 
comed—in him. 

“How, why and when—?” 

“Never mind about me. I’m here— 
thrown the enemy off for a few days; and 
you may confess your own sins first, while 
I climb into my armor. Pray pardon the 
informality—” 

He seized a broom and began work 
upon a pair of trousers to which mud and 
briers clung tenaciously. His coat and hat 
lay on a chair, they, too, much the worse 
for rough usage. 

There was never any use in refusing 
to obey Larry’s orders, and as he got into 
his clothes I gave him in as few words 
as possible the chief incidents that had 
marked my stay at Glenarm House. He 
continued dressing with care, helping 
himself to a shirt and collar from my chif- 
fonnier and choosing with unfailing eye 
the best tie in my collection. Now and 
then he asked a question tersely, or, again 
he laughed or swore direly in Gaelic. 
When I had concluded the story of Pick- 
ering’s visit, and of the conversation I 
overheard between the executor and Bates 
in the church porch, Larry wheeled round 
with the scarf half-tied in his fingers and 
surveyed me commiseratingly. 

“And. you didn’t rush them both on the 
spot and have it out?” 

“No. I was too much taken aback, for 
one thing—” 

“T dare say you were!” 

“And for another I didn’t think the 
time ripe. I’m going to beat that fellow, 
Larry, but I want him to show his hand 
fully before we come to a smash-up. I 
know as much about the house and its 
secrets as he does,—that’s one consolation. 
Sometimes I don’t believe there’s a shil- 
ling here, and again I’m sure there’s a 
big stake in it. The fact that Pickering 
is risking so much to find what’s supposed 
to be hidden here is pretty fair evidence 
that something’s buried on the place.” 

“Possibly, but they’re giving you a 
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lively boycott. Now where in the devil 
have you been?” 

“Well,—” I began and hesitated. I 
had not mentioned Marian Devereux and 
this did not seem the time for confidences 
of that sort. 

He took a cigarette from his pocket 
and lighted it deliberately. 

“Bah! these women! Under the terms 
of your excellent grandfather’s will you 
have thrown away all your rights. It 
looks to me, as a member of the Irish 
bar in bad standing, as though you had 
delivered yourself up to the enemy, so 
far as the legal situation is concerned. 
How does it strike you?” 

“Tf it’s known that I ran away for a 
night, of course—” 

“My lad, don’t deceive yourself. Ev- 
erybody round here will know it before 
night. You ran off, left your window 
open invitingly, and two gentlemen who 
meditated breaking in found that they 
needn’t take the trouble. One came in 
through your own room, noting of course, 
your absence, let in his friend below, and 
tore up the place regrettably.” 

“Yes, but how did you get here?—if 
you don’t mind telling.” 

“Tt’s a short story. That little chap 
from Scotland Yard, who annoyed me so 
much in New York and drove me to Mex- 
ico,—for which may he dwell for ever in 
fiery torment,—has never given up. I 
shook him off, though, at Indianapolis 
three days ago. I bought a ticket for 
Pittsburg with him at my elbow. I sup- 
pose he thought the chase was growing 
tame and that the farther east he could 
arrest me the nearer I should be to a Brit- 
ish consul and tidewater. I went ahead of 
him into the station and out to the Pitts- 
burg sleeper. I dropped my bag into my 
section,—if that’s what they call it in your 
atrocious American language,—looked 


out and saw him coming along the plat- 
form. Just then the car began to move— 
they were shunting it about to attach a 
sleeper that had been brought in from 
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Louisville, and my carriage, or whatever 
you call it, went skimming out of the 
sheds into a yard where everything 
seemed to be most noisy and complex. I 
dropped off in the dark just before they 
began to haul the carriage back. A long 
train of empty goods wagons,—freight 
cars?—was just pulling out and I threw 
my bag into a wagon and climbed after it. 
We kept going for several hours, until I 
was thoroughly lost, then I took advan- 
tage of a stop at a place that seemed to be 
the end of terrestrial things, got out and 
started across country. I expressed my 
bag to you the other day from a place that 
rejoiced in the cheering name of Kokomo, 
just to get rid of it. I walked into Annan- 
dale late last night, found this medieval 
marvel through the kindness of the sta- 
tion-master and was reconnoitering with 
my usual caution when I saw a gentleman 
romantically entering through the open 
window.” 

Larry paused to light a fresh cigar- 
ette. 

“You always did have a way of arriv- 
ing opportunely. Go on!” 

“Tt pleased my fancy to follow him; 
and by the time I had studied your dig- 
gings here a trifle, things began to hap- 
pen below. It sounded like a St. Pat- 
rick’s Day celebration in an Irish village, 
and I went down at a gallop to see if there 
was any chance of breaking in. Have 
you seen the room? Well,”—he gave 
several turns to his right wrist, as though 
to test it,—‘‘we all had a jolly time there 
by the fireplace. Another chap had got 
in somewhere, so there were two of them. 
Your man—I suppose it’s your man— 
was defending himself gallantly with a 
large thing of brass that looked like the 
pipes of a grand organ—and I sailed in 
with a chair. My presence seemed to 
surprise the attacking party, who evi- 
dently thought I was you,—flattering I 
must say, to me!” 

“You undoubtedly saved Bates’ life 
and prevented the rifling of the house. 
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And after you had poured water on Bates, 
he’s the servant,—you came up here—” 

“That’s the way of it.” 

“You’re a brick, Larry Donovan. 
There’s only one of you; and now—” 

“And now, John Glenarm, we’ve got 
to get down to business,—or you must. 
As for me, after a few hours of your en- 
livening society—” 

“You don’t go a step until we go to- 
gether,—no, by the beard of the prophet! 
I’ve a fight on here and I’m going to win 
if I die in the struggle, and you’ve got 
to stay with me to the end.” 

“But under the will you dare not take 
a boarder.” 

“Of course I dare! That will’s as 
though it had never been as far as I’m 
concerned. My grandfather never ex- 
pected me to sit here alone and be mur- 
dered. John Marshall Glenarm wasn’t a 
fool exactly !” 

“No, but a trifle queer, I should say. 
I don’t have to tell you, old man, that 
this situation appeals to me. It’s my 
kind of a job. If it weren’t that the 
hounds are at my heels I'd like to stay 
with you, but you have enough trouble 
on hands without opening the house to 
an attack by my enemies.” 

“Stop talking about it. I don’t pro- 
pose to be deserted by the only friend I 
have in the world when I’m up to my eyes 
in trouble. Let’s go down and get some 
coffee.” 

We found Bates trying to remove the 
evidences of the night’s struggle. He 
had fastened a cold pack about his head 
and limped slightly ; otherwise he was the 
same—silent and inexplicable. 

Daylight had not improved the appear- 
ance of the room. Several hundred books 
lay scattered over the floor, and the 
shelves that had held them were hacked 
and broken. 

“Bates, if you can give us coffee—? 
Let the room go for the present.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And Bates—” 
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He paused and Larry’s keen eyes were 
bent sharply upon him. 

“Mr. Donovan is a friend who will be 
with me for some time. We’ll fix up his 
room later in the day.” 

He limped out, Larry’s eyes following 
him. 

“What do you think of that fellow?” 
I asked. 

Larry’s face wore a puzzled look. 

“What do you call him,—Bates? He’s 
a plucky fellow.” 

Larry picked up from the hearth the 
big candelabrum with which Bates had 
defended himself. It was badly bent and 
twisted, and Larry grinned. 

“The fellow who went out through the 
front door probably isn’t feeling very 
well to-day. Your man was swinging 
this thing like a windmill.” 

“TI can’t understand it;” I muttered. 
“T can’t, for the life of me, see why he 
should have given battle to the enemy. 
They all belong to Pickering, and Bates 
is the biggest rascal of the bunch.” 

As we ate breakfast I filled in gaps I 
had left in my hurried narrative, with 
relief that I can not describe filling my 
heart as I leaned again upon the sym- 
pathy of an old and trusted friend. I dis- 
missed Bates as soon as possible that we 
might talk freely. 

“Take it up and down and all around, 
what do you think of all this?” I asked. 

Larry was silent for a moment; he was 
not given to careless speech in personal 
matters. 

“There’s more to it than frightening 
you off or getting your grandfather’s 
money. It’s my guess there’s something 
in this house that somebody—Pickering 
supposedly—is very anxious to find.” 

“Yes; I begin to think so. He could 
come in here legally if it were merely a 
matter of searching for lost assets.” 

“Yes; and whatever it is it must be 
well hidden. As I remember, your 
grandfather died in June. You got a 
letter calling you home in October.” 
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“It was sent out blindly, with not one 
chance in a hundred that it would ever 
reach me.” 

“Certainly. You were a wanderer on 
the face of the earth, and there was no- 
body in America to look after your in- 
terests. You may be sure that the place 
was thoroughly ransacked while you were 
sailing home. I'll wager you the best 
dinner you ever ate that there’s more at 
stake than your grandfather’s money. 
The situation is inspiring. I grow inter- 
ested. I’m almost persuaded to lin- 
ger.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


A TRIPLE ALLIANCE 


Larry refused to share my quarters 
and chose a room for himself, which Bates 
fitted up out of the house stores. I did 
not know what Bates might surmise about 
Larry, but he accepted my friend in good 
part, as a guest who would remain indef- 
initely. He seemed to interest Larry, 
whose eyes followéd the man inquiringly. 

When we went down Bates was limp- 
ing about the library, endeavoring to re- 
store order. 

“Bates,” I said to him, “you are a very 
curious person. I have had a thousand 
and one opinions about you since I came 
here, and still I don’t make you out.” 

He turned from the shelves, a defaced 
volume in his hands. 

“Yes, sir. It was a good deal that 
way with your lamented grandfather. 
He always said I puzzled him.” 

Larry, safe behind the fellow’s back, 
made no attempt to conceal a smile. 

“T want to thank you for your heroic 
efforts to protect the house last night. 
You acted nobly, and I must confess, 
Bates, that I didn’t think it was in you. 
I’m only sorry that there are black pages 
in your record that I can’t reconcile with 
your manly conduct of last night. But 
we’ve got to come to an understanding.” 

“Yes, sir.” 
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“The most outrageous attacks have 
been made on me since I came here. You 
know what I mean well enough. Mr. 
Glenarm never intended that I should sit 
down in his house and be killed or robbed. 
He was the gentlest being that ever lived, 
and I’m going to fight for his memory 
and to protect his property from the 
scoundrels who have plotted against me. 
I hope you follow me.” 

“Yes, Mr. Glenarm.” He was regard- 
ing me attentively. His lips quavered, 
perhaps from weakness, and he seemed 
distressed and ill. 

“Now I offer you your choice,—either 
to stand loyally by me and my grand- 
father’s house or to join these scoundrels 
Arthur Pickering has hired to drive me 
out. I’m not going to bribe you,—I 
don’t offer you a cent for your help, but I 
won’t have a traitor in the house, and if 
you don’t like me or my terms I want you 
to go and go now.” 

He straightened quickly,—his eyes 
lighted and the color crept into his face. 
I had never before seen him appear so 
like a human being. 

“Mr. Glenarm, you have been hard on 
me; there have been times when you have 
been most unjust—” 

“Unjust, unfair—my God, what do 
you expect me to take from you! Haven’t 
I known that you were in league with 
Pickering? I’m not as dull as I look, and 
after your interview with Pickering in 
the chapel porch you can’t convince me 
that you were faithful to my interests at 
that time.” 

He started and gazed at me wonder- 
ingly. I had had no intention of using 
the chapel porch interview at this time, 
but it leaped out of me uncontrollably. 

“T suppose, sir,” he began brokenly, 
“that I can hardly persuade you that I 


meant no wrong on that occasion.” 
9s 


“You certainly can not,—and_ it’s 
safer for you not to try. But I’m willing 
to let all that go as a reward for your 
work last night. Make your choice now; 
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stay here and stop your spying or clear 
out within an hour.” 

He took a step toward me; the table 
was between us and he drew quite near 
but stocd clear of it, erect until there was 
something soldierly and commanding in 
his tall figure. 

“By God, I will stand by you, John 
Glenarm!” he said, and struck the table 
smartly with his clinched hand. 

He flushed instantly, and I felt the 
blood mounting into my own face as we 
gazed at each other,—he, Bates, the ser- 
vant, and I, his master! He had always 
addressed me so punctiliously with the 
“sir? of respect that his declaration of 
fealty, spoken with so sincere and vigor- 
ous an air of independence, and with the 
bold emphasis of the oath, that I stood 
spellbound, staring at him. The silence 
was broken by Larry, who sprang for- 
ward and grasped Bates’ hand. 

“T, too, Bates,” I said, feeling my heart 
leap with liking, even with admiration 
for the real manhood that seemed to 
transfigure this hireling,—this fellow 
whom I had charged with infamous con- 
duct, this servant who had cared for my 
needs in so humble a spirit of subjection. 

The knocker on the front door sounded 
peremptorily, and Bates turned without 
another word, and admitted Stoddard, 
who came in hurriedly. 

“Merry Christmas!” he called heartily, 
in tones hardly consonant with the 
troubled look on his face. I introduced 
him to Larry and asked him to sit down. 

“Pray excuse our disorder,—we didn’t 
do it for fun; it was one’s of Santa Claus’ 
tricks. 

He stared about wonderingly. 

“So you caught it, too, did you?” 

“To be sure. You don’t mean to say 
that they raided the chapel?” 

“That’s exactly what I mean to say. 
When I went into the church for my early 
service I found that some one had ripped 
off the wainscoting in a half a dozen 
places and even pried up the altar. It’s 
the most outrageous thing I ever knew. 
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You’ve heard of the proverbial poverty 
of the church mouse,—what do you sup- 
pose anybody could want to raid a simple 
little country chapel for? And more 
curious yet, the church plate was un- 
touched, though the closet where it’s kept 
was upset, as though the miscreants had 
looked there for something they didn’t 
find.” 

Stoddard was greatly disturbed, and 
gazed about the topsy-turvy library with 
growing indignation. 

We drew together for a council of war. 
Here was an opportunity to enlist a new 
recruit on my side; and after I had told 
my story fully and conducted Larry and 
Stoddard through the tunnel, the better 
to prove that I was not romancing, they 
declared their purpose to stand by me to 
the end, no matter what that conclusion 
might be. 

The next morning Bates placed a 
letter postmarked Cincinnati at my plate. 
I opened and read it aloud to Larry: 





On Board the Heloise. 
December 25, 1901. 
John Glenarm, Esq., 
Glenarm House, 
Annandale, Wabana Co., Indiana: 

Dear Str—I have just learned from 
what I believe to be a trustworthy source 
that you have already violated the terms 
of the agreement under which you en- 
tered into residence on the property near 
Annandale, known as Glenarm House. 
The provisions of the will of John Mar- 
shall Glenarm are plain and unequivo- 
cal, as you undoubtedly understood 
when you accepted them, and your ab- 
sence, not only from the estate itself, but 
from Wabana County, violates beyond 
question your right to inherit. 

I, as executor, therefore demand that 
you at once vacate said property, leaving 
it in as good condition as when received 
by you. Very truly yours, 

ArTHUR PIckERING, 
Executor of the Estate of John Marshall 
Glenarm. 
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“Very truly the devil’s,’ growled 
Larry, snapping his cigarette case 
viciously. 


“How did he find out?” I asked lame- 
ly, but my heart sank like lead. Had 
Marian Devereux told him! How else 
could he know? 

“Probably from the stars,—the whole 
universe undoubtedly saw you skipping 
off to meet your lady love. Bah, these 
women !” 

“Tut! They don’t all marry the sons 
of brewers,” I retorted. “You assured 
me once, while your affair with that Irish 
girl was on, that the short upper lip made 
Heaven seem possible, but unnecessary ; 
then the next thing I knew she had shaken 
you for the bloated malster. Take that 
for your impertinence. But perhaps it 
was Bates?” 

I did not wait for an answer. I was 
not in a mood for reflection or nice dis- 
tinctions. The man came in just then 
with a fresh plate of toast. 

“Bates, Mr. Pickering has learned that 
I was away from the house on the night 
of the attack, and I’m ordered off for 
having broken my agreement to stay 
here. How do you suppose he heard of it 
so promptly?” 

“From Morgan, quite possibly. I have 
a letter from Mr. Pickering myself this 
morning. Just a moment, sir.” 

He placed before me a note bearing the 
same date as my own. It was a sharp re- 
buke of Bates for his failure to report 
my absence promptly by wire, and he was 
ordered to prepare to leave on the first of 
February. “Close your accounts at the 
shopkeepers’ and I will audit your bills 
on my arrival.” 

The tone was peremptory and con- 
temptuous. Bates had failed to satisfy 
Pickering and was flung off like a 
smoked-out cigar. 

“How much had he allowed you for ex- 
penses, Bates?” 

He met my gaze imperturbably. 

“He pays me fifty dollars a month as 
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wages, sir, and I am allowed seventy-five 
for other expenses.” 

“But you didn’t buy English pheas- 
ants and champagne on that allowance!” 

He was carrying away the coffee tray 
and his eyes wandered to the windows. 

“Not quite, sir. .-You see—” 

“But I don’t see!” 

“It had occurred to me that as Mr. 
Pickering’s allowance wasn’t what you 
might call generous it was better to aug- 
ment it— Well, sir, I took the liberty of 
advancing a trifle, as you might say, to 
the estate. Your grandfather would not 
have had you starve, sir.” 

He left hurriedly, as though to escape 
from the consequences of his words, and 
when I came to myself Larry was gloom- 
ily invoking his strange Irish gods. 

“Larry Donovan, I’ve been tempted to 
kill that fellow a dozen times! This thing 
is too damned complicated for me. I wish 
my lamented grandfather had left me 
something easy. To think of it—that all 
the time I’ve been cursing and abusing 
Bates since I came here I’ve been enjoy- 
ing his bounty,—and he’s been giving me 
the fat of the land, just because of his 
devotion to my grandfather’s memory. 
Lord, I can’t face the fellow again !” 

“As I have said before, you’re rather 
lacking at times in perspicacity. Your 
intelligence is marred by large opaque 
spots. Now that there seems to be a woman 
in the case you’re less sane than ever. 
Bah, these women! And now we’ve got to 
go to work.” 

Bah, these women! My own heart 
caught the words. I was enraged and 
bitter. No wonder she had been anxious 
for me to avoid Pickering in Cincinnati, 
after daring me to follow her there! 

We called a council of war for that 
night that we might view matters in the 
light of Pickering’s letter. His assured- 
ness in ordering me to leave made prompt. 
and decisive action necessary on my part. 
I summoned Stoddard to our conference, 
feeling confident of his friendliness. 
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“Of course,” said the broad-shouldered 
chaplain, “if you could show that your 
absence was on business of very grave 
importance, the courts might construe in 
your favor.” 

Larry looked at the ceiling and blew 
rings of smoke languidly. I had not dis- 
closed to either of them the cause of my 
absence. On such a matter I knew I 
should get precious little sympathy from 
Larry, and I had, moreover, a feeling 
that I could not discuss Marian Devereux 
with any one; I even shrank from men- 
tioning her name, though it rang like 
the call of bugles in my blood. 

She was always before me,—the 
charmed spirit of youth, linked to every 
foot of the earth, every gleam of the sun 
upon the ice-bound lake, every glory of 
the winter sunset. All the good impulses 
I had ever stifled were quickened to life 
by the thought of her. Amid the day’s 
perplexities I started sometimes, thinking 
I heard her voice, her girlish laughter, or 
saw her again coming toward me down 
the stairs, or holding against the light 
her fan with its golden butterflies. I 
really knew so little of her; I could asso- 
ciate her with no home, only with that 
last fling of the autumn upon the lake, 
the snow-driven woodland, that twilight 
hour at the organ in the chapel, those 
stolen moments at the Armstrongs’. I re- 
sented the pressure of the hour’s affairs, 
and chafed at the necessity for talking 
of my perplexities with the good friends 
who were there to help. I wished to be 
alone, to yield to the sweet mood that the 
thought of her brought me. The doubt 
that crept through my mind as to any 
possibility of connivance between her and 
Pickering was as vague and fleeting as 
the shadow of a swallow’s wing on a 
sunny meadow. ; 

“You don’t intend fighting the fact of 
your absence, do you?” demanded Larry, 
after a long silence. 

“Of course not!” I replied fiercely. 
“Pickering was right on my heels, and 
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my absence was known to his men here. 
And it would not be square to my grand- 
father,—who never harmed a flea, may 
his blessed soul rest in peace!—to lie 
about it. They might nail me for perjury 
besides.” 

“Then the quicker we get ready for a 
siege the better. As I understand your 
attitude, you don’t intend to move out 
until you’ve found where the siller’s hid- 
den. Being a gallant gentleman and of a 
forgiving nature, you wart to be sure 
that the lady who is now entitled to it 
gets all there is coming to her, and as you 
don’t trust the executor any further than 
a true Irishman trusts a British prime 
minister’s promise, you’re going to stand 
by to watch the bullion counted. Is that 
a correct analysis of your intentions?” 

“That’s as near one of my ideas as 
you’re likely to get.” 

“Spoken like a man of spirit. And now 
we'd better stock up at once, in case we 
should be shut off from our source of 
supplies. This is a lonely place here; 
even the school is a remote neighbor. Bet- 
ter let Bates raid the village shops to- 
morrow. I’ve tried being hungry, and I 
don’t care to repeat the experience.” 

“I can’t imagine, I really can’t be- 
lieve,” began the chaplain, “that Miss 
Devereux will want to be brought into 
this estate matter in any way. In fact, I 
have heard Sister Theresa say as much. 
I suppose there’s no way of preventing 
a man from leaving his property to a 
young woman who has no claim on him, 
—who doesn’t want anything from him.” 

“Bah, these women! People don’t 
threw legacies to the birds these days. 
Of course she’ll take it,” observed Larry. 

Then his eyes widened and met mine in 
a gaze that reflected the mystification and 
wonder that struck both of us. Stoddard 
turned suddenly from the fire, into which 
he had been gazing, exclaiming: 

“What’s that? There’s some one up 
stairs !” 

Larry was already running toward the 
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hall, and I heard him springing up the 
steps like a cat, while Stoddard and I 
followed. 

““Where’s Bates?’ demanded the chap- 
lain. 

“T’ll thank you for the answer,” I re- 
plied. 

Larry stood at the top of the stairease, 
holding a candle at arm’s length in front 
of him, staring about. 

We could hear quite distinctly some 
one walking down a stairway; the sounds 
were unmistakable, just as I had heard 
them on two previous occasions, without 
ever being able to trace their source. 

The noise ceased suddenly, leaving us 
with no hint of its whereabouts. 

I went directly to the rear of the house 
and found Bates putting the dishes away 
in the pantry. 

“Where have you been?” I demanded. 

“Here, sir; I have been. clearing up 
the dinner things, Mr. Glenarm. Is there 
anything the matter, sir?” 

“Nothing.” 

I joined the others in the library. 
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“Why didn’t you tell me this feudal 
imitation was haunted?” asked Larry in 
a grieved tone. “I’m increasingly glad I 
came. How often does it walk?” 

“This is the third time,” I admitted. 
“Tt’s the wind in the tower probably ; the 
wind plays queer pranks sometimes.” 

“You'll have to do better than that, 
Glenarm,” laughed Stoddard. “It’s as 
still outside as a country graveyard.” 

“Only the slaugh sidhe, the people of 
the faery hills, the cheerfulest ghosts in 
the world,” said Larry. “You literal 
Saxons can’t grasp the idea, of course.” 

But there was substance enough in our 
dangers without pursuing shadows. Cer- 
tain things were planned that night. We 
determined to exercise every precaution 
to prevent a surprise from without, and 
we resolved upon a new and systematic 
sounding of walls and floors, taking our 
clue from the efforts made by Morgan 
and his ally to find hiding-places by this 
process. Pickering would undoubtedly 
arrive shortly, and we wished to antici- 
pate his movements as far as possible. 


(To be continued) 


AH, FRIEND OF ME 


By Grace Goodale 


H, friend of me, I know not why I turn 
To you in every stress of toil or pain. 
I only know that somehow I can gain 
Quiet and courage from those sombre eyes, 
That in your silent presence I can learn 
To meet, less shaken, my allotted fate, 
More steadily to lift and bear the weight 
That hopelessly upon my spirit lies. 


Ah, friend of me, I wish that I might give 

Some half return, some hint of joy or peace! 

But who shall reach your need, who make to cease 

The deep world-pain that claimed you from your birth, 
Who break the solitude in which you live? 

Not mine such power; a helpless human touch 

Of loving faith—I can not count it much— 

Yet take it, friend, and judge you of its worth. 





























THE FINEST TENEMENT HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
First Avenue and Sixty-fifth Street, New York City 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF SUNSHINE 


HOW THE MODEL TENEMENT. HOUSE WINS ITS VICTORIES IN THE 
BATTLE OF THE SLUMS 


By Arthur B. Reeve 


HAT the Salvation Army lodg- 
ing houses are to the homeless, 


model tenements are to the homes 
of the slum. The battle against disease, 
filth and vice is waged in both with the 
sword of ventilation and the buckler of 
cleanliness — weapons sadly blunted and 
dented in the old lodging houses and tene- 
ments. Important as the improved lodg- 
ing houses have proved themselves, how- 
ever, they are far surpassed in importance 
by the new model tenements. For, as 
Cardinal Manning has tersely remarked, 
“Domestic life creates a nation.” The 
lodging house deals only with the present 
generation; the tenement carries with it 
the potentiality of the next. “Catch the 
kids and train ’em up in the way they 


should go; nine-tenths of the old folks are 
beyond redemption,” says Robert Hunter, 
chairman of the New York State Child 
Labor Commission. Model tenements 
catch both — but by far the most far- 
reaching effect is the uplift of the child. 
Dark, filthy and malodorous in spite of 
the constant endeavor of a corps of sev- 
eral hundred tenement house inspectors in 
New York City and reams of beneficent 
legislation at Albany, the old tenement is 
the breeding ground of all moral, political 
and social rottenness. For laws, however 
tightly phrased, are evaded, and inspect- 
ors, however zealous their chiefs, fail to 
see many things. The typical “regularly 
inspected” tenement of New York is five 
or six stories high. From the outside, 
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as things go now, it is often a fairly re- 
spectable-looking building— from the 
windows and fire-escapes of which each 
family of these modern cliff-dwellers per- 
petually displays such of its goods and 
chattels as need airing. The windows are 
also the points of vantage for observing 
the happenings in the arena of the street 
below—that is, if the family is prosperous 
enough to afford a window. Or it may be 
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Into this canyon of the tenements the sun 
penetrates once a day, at noon; but by 
means of “absent treatment” the tenement 
dweller never doubts the existence of the 
sun, for what is lacking in light is com- 
pensated by heat in summer. In the back- 
yard, that is, providing the tenement 
boasts of that luxury, all manner of de- 
bris and garbage is collected, and this 
yard, with the aid of the surrounding 
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that the family window looks out on a 
vista of drying clothes hanging on the 
network of lines in the rear. Too often 
neither outlook exists and the room is win- 
dowless, depending for ventilation, it may 
be, on an air-shaft, into which twenty or 
more similar rooms pay tribute. 

This tenement, close to the sidewalk of a 
very narrow street, fronts one exactly like 
it, making what is little more than a glori- 
fied air-shaft through which the noise, dust 
and odors of the street vent themselves. 


buildings, forms an air-shaft which is a 
fairly accurate mean proportional between 
the street-shaft and the regular interior 
shaft. 

Entering the hall of the tenement, one 
is greeted by an effusive effluvium com- 
posed of the cooking peculiar to a dozen 
races, old clothes and rubbish of various 
degrees of filth and decay accumulated in 
strata which, excavated by the expert 
archeologist, would readily tell the life 
history of that particular dwelling. Chil- 
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dren swarm the halls, which are dark and 
accidentally ventilated, if at all. Children 
overflow into the streets, the only play- 
ground many of them have ever known. 
Children throng the two or three rooms in 
which the typical slum family lives and 
moves and has its being. Children every- 
where, children growing up with the re- 
morseless law of heredity and environment 
playing a réle horrible in extent and ef- 
fect. 
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“You can hunt all over without finding 
anything like ’em,” said a tenant re- 
cently to the rent collector in one of the 
big model tenements in New York. “You 
couldn’t wish for nicer rooms.” She was 
quite right ; she was speaking of the finest 
tenement house in the world. That may 
seem like a pretty broad statement, but 
until the Phipps foundation of a million 
dollars improves on the ideas and work- 
manship of the great block of tenements 





WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH THE KITCHEN AND LIVING ROOM OF A TWO-ROOM APARTMENT 


But it is not the story of the old tene- 
ment I would tell, of the enervation and 
deterioration of the wife and husband, of 
the emaciation and degeneration of the 
child, of the making and piling up of 
human wreckage in an existence where 
only the animal instincts find recognition 
and not even these satisfaction. Mine is 
the story of the reversion of the heredita- 
ment of sunshine to the tenement of dark- 
ness, of the restoration of the ancient 
rights of light and air. 


on First Avenue and East Sixty-fourth 
Street, they will be unrivaled even in Lon- 
don and Paris, the homes of the model 
tenement movement. 

In telling the story of these tenements 
in contrast with the old, the main diffi- 
culty is to curb the superlatives that come 
fast-crowding to the point of one’s pen. 
One may easily out-Riis Riis in the ex- 
travagance of his condemnation of the old 
and praise for the new. Two features 
especially strike the investigator forcibly 
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—the remarkably low rate of rentals and 
the extraordinary value given for the 
money. 

Noise is one of the prime conditions of 
life in the old tenement, where a half-dozen 
families live on a floor and the dark and 
foul-aired hallways are the playrooms of 
uncountable children, and the scenes of 
eternal family feuds between all the na- 
tionalities that New York is heir to, where 
children, therefore, grow up in an atmos- 
phere of never-ceasing contention and 
malice prepense and postpense. Not so is 
the model tenement. “I kin keep mesilf 
to mesilf an’ ain’t obliged to quarrel wid 
nobody,” said one of the ex-feudists after 
a month’s residence in her new quarters. 
An’ Pat takes a shower bath ivery morn- 
in’ iv ’is loif, an’ he niver did such a thing 
at all, at all, in the ould place where we 
useter kape the ashes in the bath tub fer 
the baby ter play on; sure we did.” 

These model tenements are six stories 
high, of brick, and, from an architectural 
standpoint, striking buildings. Designed, 
when completed, to occupy an entire city 
block, as they now stand they cover prac- 
tically two-thirds of one. They are con- 
structed in sections, two street numbers to 
the section, which has one street entrance. 
In the vestibule one is greeted by sixty 
shining letter boxes, thirty on each side, 
showing the exact number of families in 
the section. In each section are two stair- 
ways, front and back, and on each landing 
of the stairways five doors open into suites 
of two, three, or four rooms. The hall- 
ways are wide and airy—in fact, “airy” 
and “sunshiny” are words so pat to the 
description of the model tenement that one 
can scarcely iterate them forcibly enough 
after a proper acquaintance with the dark 
and germ-breeding tenements of the 
slums. The iron railings, the fireproof 
walls and the white stone steps of the 
stairways are immaculate and the halls are 
breezy in summer and heated in winter. 

Each section is separated from its 
neighbor by a wide alley or “street court” 


several feet in width, and in the center of 
each section is a large central court, no 
“shake-your-hand” air-shaft, but a real 
courtyard about thirty feet by twenty. 
Every suite of rooms in the section has a 
window opening on the street or on this 
court and another in direct line with it 
opening on the street court. There are 
ten of these sections now erected on this 
block, and others are now nearing com- 
pletion to fill it out on the Sixty-fifth 
Street side. Over a thousand families can 
then be accommodated in the hugh quad- 
rangle of buildings, provision being made 
already for six hundred and twenty-eight. 

But to fully appreciate the value re- 
ceived by these tenants let me describe 
what each of these six hundred two-, 
three-, and four-roomed apartments offers. 
In the first place, the apartment is fire- 
proof in construction throughout, and 
thus it is absolutely impossible that in it 
there should ever be a repetition of the 
tenement-house disasters with which New 
York is almost daily cursed. Such, for in- 
stance, was the Allen Street tenement- 
house fire a few months ago, in which 
eleven lives were lost and which resulted 
indirectly in the resignation of the tene- 
ment-house commissioner several weeks 
later. The partitions between dwellings 
are deadened for the benefit of those who 
do not wish to be “obliged to quarrel with 
nobody.” In winter each apartment is 
heated by steam, and all the year around 
has hot water from the central engine- 
room. ‘There are two porcelain tubs, a 
large sink and drain board and a private 
toilet, well ventilated, in every apartment. 
A large dresser with shelves, closets, 
drawers, and plastered hanging closets, 
instead of wooden wardrobes, are found in 
all suites alike, while the four-room suites 
have in addition a private hall and a pri- 
vate bath. In all the kitchens are gas 
ranges, and the average bills of all ten- 
ants for light and fuel are found to be 
somewhat under three dollars a month, 
which careful collection of statistics has 
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proved to be well under the average ex- 
penditure for oil and coal of the tenement- 
house family of the old regime. Free 
shower and tub baths are found on the 
ground floor of each building. In the 
basement are set tubs to which hot and 
cold water are supplied and steam-heated 
drying chambers. Each occupant has also 


a storage room in the basement. A dust 
chute on every floor is among the minor 
conveniences, allowing the quick disposal 
of dust without carrying it downstairs. 
There are, of course, no ashes to be dis- 
posed of. Two dumb-waiters are provided 
in each section for “the butcher, the baker 
and the candlestick maker.” 





TYPICAL BACK YARD OF EAST SIDE TENEMENT 


Littered with every imaginable sort of rubbish, this, with the dark and filthy halls and the streets, hot and dusty, is the 
playground of the child of the tenement 





A TYPICAL BED ROOM 
In the East Side Tenement House Section 


By far the most remarkable feature, 
however, is the rate of rent for these 
apartments. The two-room suites, consist- 
ing of a kitchen, dining-room and a bed- 
room, rent for from $2.25 to $2.65 a 
week ; $3.15 to $3.75 will hire a three- 
room suite, adding a living room, which is 
convertible into a bedroom, and $4.30 to 
$5.00 a week pays for a four-room suite, 
including a private bath. By long and 
painstaking collection of statistics it has 
been demonstrated that these rates are 
only slightly more than is paid for an 
average bare rental of the same space in 
an old tenement, and much less when it is 
taken into account that steam heat and 
hot water remove the item of fuel from the 
living expenses and that the other neces- 
sary luxuries reduce the cost of living. 
And, after all, the great desideratum is 
the air and sunshine, the clean, wholesome 
atmosphere in place of dark, stuffy rooms, 
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and the cheery and encouraging surround-: 
ings that inspire new hope and vigor in 
the breast of the man who, to escape the 
cheerless and discouraging aspect of his 
slum home, spent his nights and his sav- 
ings in a gaudily-lighted corner saloon. 
A good deal of speculative building has 
been going on recently in the neighbor- 
hood of the model tenements. Owners have 
vied with each other in offering induce- 
ments to fill their houses, such, for in- 
stance, as a month’s rent free, more mir- 
rors and a greater attempt at interior 
decoration than is found in an ordinary 
tenement. But in no case have they of- 
fered larger or lighter rooms than the 
model tenement. One tenant who was 
tempted away last winter sent a woman 
to the caretaker of the model tenement 
three days later to tell her how bitterly 
she regretted having changed her quar- 
ters. The only changes of tenancy worth 
mentioning are due to the exigencies of 
daily occupations taking tenants to dif- 
ferent localities, and this in spite of the 
fact that upward of a third of New 
York’s tenement population shifts its 
lodgings every year. One of the most 
important social advantages of model 
tenements is that they invariably raise the 
standard of housing accommodation in the 
neighborhood. Tenements recently erected 
in the vicinity have distinctly better dis- 
positions for light and air, and some of 
the older buildings have been completely 
remodeled. 

Quite the most graphic proof, however, 
of the effect of model tenements is con- 
tained in their vital statistics. There is 
no race suicide in them. Among the 622 
tenants of the finest tenement-house in the 
world there were sixty-two births during 
the past year, twenty-nine boys and 
thirty-three girls. During the same 
period there were only fourteen deaths— 
spinal meningitis, 3; pneumonia, 3; tu- 
berculosis, 4; convulsions, 2; cholera in- 
fantum, 1; brain fever, 1. There were 
twenty-three cases of contagious diseases: 
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measles, 3; chickenpox, 3; whooping- 
cough, 2; scarlet fever, 4; diphtheria, 4; 
tuberculosis, 4; spinal meningitis, 3. 
Most noticeable is the entire absence of 
typhoid, that standard disease of the tene- 
ment. In another model tenement on the 
West side, with 371 tenants, there were 24 
births, 14 boys and 10 girls, and only five 
deaths. In still another model tenement 
on Avenue A, with 181 tenants, there were 
24 births, 15 boys and 9 girls; eight 
deaths, fons of which were babies im- 
mediately after birth; and only six cases 
of contagious diseases, not one of which 
proved fatal. In a West-side model tene- 
ment for negroes no births or deaths were 
reported among forty-four tenants. The 
great white plague, the scourge of the 
slum, it will be seen, has met its fate at 
the hands of the model tenement. 

One of the only accusations against the 
model tenement in New York and abroad 
is the alleged fact that the buildings are 
filled by those for whom they were not 
primarily designed, and that the really 
poor workingmen are further crowded to- 
gether in the slums by the erection of these 
buildings on former tenement sites. It is 
commonly asserted that the occupants are 
clerks and others who are saving money 
by the new arrangement, and that the 
movement has shot over the heads of the 
bona fide workingmen. “Even if it were 
true that they are full of clerks,” said Dr. 
E. R. L. Guild to me once, in describing 
the model tenements which his City and 
Suburban Homes Company has erected, 
“what of it? Very few clerks make more 
than ten or twelve dollars a week, and 
many workingmen earn half as much again 
as that. As a matter of fact, our census 
shows that the buildings are not full of 
clerks in the first place, and in the second, 
that 5114 per cent. of the tenants are 
making the lowest possible wages that 
will enable them to live in these tenements 
at all.” It has been the experience of 
model tenements in New York, as it has 
been in London, that about 25 per cent. 
of the income of tenants goes for rent. 
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A glance at the census of the occupa- 
tions of four model tenements in New 
York discloses the fact that 1,198 ten- 
ants were engaged in 188 occupations, 
ranging from 13 day laborers and 10 
scrubwomen, to an editor. There were 
bakers, barbers, blacksmiths, bartenders, 
bricklayers, butchers, butlers, cabmen, car- 
penters, cigarmakers, conductors, cooks, 
decorators, dressmakers, drivers, electri- 
cians, elevator men, engineers, firemen, 
general day workers, grocers, house work- 
ers, iron workers, laborers, laundresses, 
longshoremen, machinists, mail carriers, 
masons, mechanics, motormen, nurses, 
painters, plasterers, plumbers, policemen, 
porters, printers, salesmen, saleswomen, 
scrubwomen, seamstresses, shoemakers, 
stablemen, street cleaners, waiters, wait- 
resses and watchmen—to name a few of 
the most common employments followed 
by tenants. Even a casual inspection of 
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Size 8x11 feet, no light or ventilation, and occupied by 
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This tenement is regularly inspected and is supposed to be 
of the better class 


the list is sufficient to convince one that 
the movement has not overshot the mark. 
Those who are living below their supposed 
standards of life are the editor, three doc- 
tors, nine school teachers and a dentist 


while as for the “clerical” tenants, QF 


bookkeepers, 60 clerks, 9 stenographers 
ahd $3 typewriters are all that can by any 
possibility be included—less than 10 per 
cent. at the most liberal estimate, housed 
below what is their apparent standard of 
living. 

Great care is exercised in the selection 
of tenants in order to secure only those 
who will keep the apartments clean and 
will pay due regard to the value of the 
property, As soon as an apartment is 
rented a deposit is demanded with the 
address of the proposed tenant, who is re- 
quired to give references and is looked up 
by an agent of the tenements. It is not 
sought to unearth poverty, but merely 
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Where five families in an old-style tenement obtain their 
entire water supply 


whether the tenant is acquainted with the 
natural uses of soap and water. Some- 
times they are rejected and the deposit re- 
turned if the agents finds them hopeless, 
or they may be ejected if they show an 
undue desire to dwell in the regulation 
tenement-house filth. 

Still another side to the model tenement, 
in addition to mere existence under a roof, 
is the successful work of social service 
done by the caretakers, who are all women. 
They are able to get into the homes better 
and offer the woman of the family sugges- 
tions and advice which no man-janitor 
could offer were he ever so willing. They 
have proved themselves steadier, more re- 
liable and better fitted than men for such 
a service. To keep the children off the 
streets a large playroom is provided, of 
which Miss Blanche Geary, superinten- 
dent of the “finest tenement house in the 
world,” says: “It is a great boon to the 
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children. At Christmas a party was 


given to the little ones which was a wel- ° 


come surprise to the tenants, who seemed 
hardly to believe that a landlord had pre- 
sented them with something for which, 
with all their good will, they could not 
claim to have paid, Boys and girls throng 
the streets at all hours, primarily because 
their tenement houses are structurally un- 
bearable—gloomy and depressing.” Not 
only have the children been benefited by 
this playroom, but recently the first dance 
for adults was given in it, and the demand 
was so great that later a series of suc- 
cessful dances took place. 

No account of model tenements would 
be complete, however, without the state- 
ment of the remarkable fact that they 
not only offer the advantages outlined, 
rent as cheaply as they do, and are run 
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as beneficently as if they were a philan- 
thropy, but that they also pay annually 
4 per cent. on the investment, as a cold 
business proposition. It is not a theory 
that is being experimented with; the expe- 
rimental stage has long since been passed. 
It is an accomplished fact. Ever since 
the tenements were built, each half-year 
2 per cent. dividends have gone regularly 
to stockholders of record. The investment 
is paradoxically a business and a philan- 
thropy at once. Thus it comes about that 
the $1,000,000 gift of Henry Phipps, the 
steel magnate, if put into operation ac- 
cording to the best plans of the City and 
Suburban Homes Company of New York, 
as it undoubtedly will be, will net $40,000 
a year—it is assured—which will be rein- 
vested in other houses, an endless chain to 
banish the slum. 


LOVE AND YOUTH 
By Edward Uffington Valentine 


F there were less of life 
And more of love! 
Less time for sadness and for strife, 
And less of pain to bear! 
But fate who watches from above 
This biding place of fears 
Governs with heavy hand the years 
And grants no lenient ear 
To him that grieves within his heart 
That love so soon is bade depart— 
If there were less of life 
And more of love! 


If time would only bless 
And not deny !— 

The passionate cry of youth were less, 
That dreams are doomed to fade, 
That summer’s rose so soon must die. 

For time would add with length 

Its worth of wisdom and its strength, 
And youth be unafraid; 

While love perfecting to the end 

Be unto age the better friend— 

If time would only bless 


And not deny! 
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THE BROKEN KNIFE 


A TALE FROM THE PIKE 


By Edwin Balmer 


( “a the lance become a plough- 
share and the tomahawk a har- 
row? Can the war-pony take the 

yoke and till the battle-fields where he 
fought? Can the Indian forget that his 
furrows sear the hunting-ground of his 
fathers and make a corn-patch of the buf- 
falo-run?” 

The Ogallala lifted his head proudly 
and defiantly. 

“The bison and the antelope are gone,” 
he continued. “The wheat and barley are 
come. The ages of our fathers and the 
ages before them taught us to shoot and to 
flay. Can we reap and winnow at the com- 
mand?” 

Young Barstow and Randolph, from 
the other side of the table, stared wonder- 
ingly across at their companion. 

“White Cloud?” Barstow, the West- 
erner, asked. 

“T have taught my people to build 
granaries where the war-lodges stood,” 
the Indian went on, ignor'ng the question 
except as he answered the rebuke it con- 
tained. “I have brought to them the 
dwellings, the clothes, the food, the man- 
ners and the laws of the white. Can I 
bring to my tribe, from the graves of 
England and Europe, the blood and lin- 
eage of the white?” 

He stopped abruptly and though at 
mid-evening the surrounding tables in 
“the biggest restaurant on the Pike” were 
quite deserted, he drew a little closer to 
his two young comrades and spoke in a 
softer tone than before. 

“Have you heard,” he said, “the voices 
of the red men—the red men who are gone 
—whisper upon the prairies and over the 
waters? You have not. For White Cloud, 


who teaches, White Cloud, the learned— 
neither can he hear those voices. But they 
sing to the Ogallala when he lays aside the 
books and the rules which the whites have 
given him; they sing to him and they 
mock and taunt him. For the red man 
who is dead knows that he has made the 
red man red for ever, and that no learn- 
ing, no training, no law and no command 
can bleach the blood in his veins.” 

Young Barstow, knowing the man be- 
fore him as the proud, taciturn leader 
who, for twenty years, had represented 
all that gave progress and all that meant 
hope for his race, gazed incredulously ; 
but the young New Yorker smiled con- 
tentedly. 

“And you answer the taunts of their 
voices?” he asked. “How do you answer 
them ?” 

“How p”? 

It seemed almost to startle but not at 
all to displease the Indian that the young 
stranger from the East fell in at once 
with his mood. 

“To-day,” the Ogallala began again, 
“To-night I am reminded how their 
taunts have been answered.” 

He hesitated a moment and scrutinized 
uncertainly the two young men before 
him. 

“T promised you a story,” he said slow- 
ly, as though his words hung upon the de- 
cision under formation, “and I shall tell 
you that which can answer your question. 
To you, Roger Barstow, son of my friend, 
and to you, his friend, I may tell the story 
of the broken knife—the story which no 
one has heard. 

“IT am an Ogallala Sioux. With the 
Black Eagle, whose blood stirred in the 
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cup with mine made us brothers, I rode 
with Sitting Bull and fought under Rain- 
in-the-Face against Custer. You know of 
the battle, but not of what it meant to us. 
And how can you understand it? To you 
it bears the glory of brave men who 
fought to the last. To us— 

“You, in your first war, were wronged 
concerning a little thing of taxes and 
money. The English surrendered, and 
you shook hands with them and gave them 
back their swords. In your great war, no 
man cf you personally was attacked. If 
there had been no war, no man could have 
told his direct, personal loss. But because 
a principle of rule was in danger you went 
to war; and when the end came, Lee’s men 
lived to feed from your cribs. Such were 
your wrongs and such your victories. And 
what were the wrongs which drove us to 
war? 

““We were crowded off, driven back and 
robbed of the forests, the mountains and 
the plains. From the lands where our 
fathers had hunted and their fathers had 
slain the buffalo, we were driven. But at 
first we were your friends. You had 
strange new things which we did not un- 
derstand; but at first we were stronger 
and you sought treaties and purchase. 
Then treaties meant our restraint and 
your protection; and then they were writ- 
ten upon the hearts of the red men, upon 
the paper which could not be torn. But 
when you became stronger and instead of 
giving, we in turn asked for rights and 
protection, the treaties you made were 
scraps of paper and brands to light the 
prairie fire. 

“You took our lands, our hunting- 
grounds, our ponies and our cattle, and 
paid for them in words which were lost 
when they were spoken. You made us fair 
promises, but no one has ever heard from 
them since. The trappers, the hunters, 
the scouts, the brave, strong men who 
kept their oaths and who, when they 
fought, needed not numbers—they were 
gone. In their place you sent us soldiers, 
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men hired to drive us back, to rob and kill 
us—men less brave, less daring than we, 
and yet who, each day, pressed us back 
and beat out the fire of our life. And 
when one of us fell, his squaw must rear 
another to take his place; but when the 
soldier fell, another stepped up from the 
rear. And some of us saw the end; some 
of us knew the hopelessness of our fight; 
but what is the legend? The devil made 
wolves from men. You made us wolves 
from men, and blamed us for snarling and 
biting. You set your regiments like a 
pack of hounds upon our trail. And what 
was the Little Big Horn? We saw one 
hound, stronger, swifter, more cunning 
and daring than the rest, who ran ahead, 
trusting to the others to come up; but we 
turned upon him, caught him alone and 
destroyed him. That was the Little Big 
Horn. 

“When it was all over, we poured back 
into the camp still ours, and we cried out 
to our squaws, ‘Pitch your tepees where 
they lie. We have killed them all.’ All! It 
was complete. There was no one to take 
back a sword and no one to feed from our 
cribs. Others before had been wiped out. 
Fetterman with his men, Kidder with his, 
and others had been swept away; but 
there had never been anything like this. 
We pitched our tepees where they lay and 
we did not run to the bad lands for refuge. 
We had killed them all and they lay dead 
upon the field. What was like that?” 

So far the Indian had spoken rapidly 
and half defiantly in a tone of strange, 
almost primitive, rhythm and modulation, 
though he chose his words carefully ; but 
when he went on, it was more slowly and 
reflectively. 

“That,” he said, “was what the Little 
Big Horn meant to the tribe; but to some 
of us who saw the white men die, it meant 
something else also, You know, every one 
knows how the great white chief died. He 
might have escaped with Curly, the Up- 
saroka, but he stayed to die with his men. 
He was hit and his pistol was empty, and 
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then he fought on with the saber till he 
went down. Then, though it was dead, no 
one dared touch his body, and we left it 
alone in the grass. But looking toward 
the hill-top where he fell, have you over- 
looked his men? Did you look down by 
the ford? 

“It was by the ford that I found Black 
Eagle, my brother, when the fight was 
done and the sun was set. He bent over 
one who led the men that died at the ford 
and he looked into the face of a boy—a 
boy who went down with the rest, but 
whose fight was not like theirs. The 
others, when they died, could choose only 
the manner of their death; and they chose 
well. But the boy and his men chose 
death. When their company was thrown 
across their retreat and stopped us, it was 
not yet hopeless for the rest. A little de- 
lay and Reno might yet have supported 
the attack; a little time and Benteen 
might yet have come up. But to gain 
that time, some one had to hold us back. 

“So one company stood its ground. 
The rest fell back to take what chance 
time might give them; but the sixty men, 
and the man and boy in command, looked 
for no chance—they had given theirs to 
the others. And the men went down in 
line, the officers in place in rear. They 
went down without faltering, without 
looking around, without stumbling back. 
They had determined to hold the ground 
—not as long as they could, but to hold 
the ground. The officers who took their 
orders and obeyed them, knowing what 
they meant, walked up and down sup- 
porting their little line until, when the 
line was gone, they, too, went down—in 
position. One of them, I said, was but a 
boy. 
“There was something in that,” the In- 
dian went on presently, “which was not 
like the rest. And when I came to the 
place where that stand was made, Black 
Eagle was bending over the boy. My 
brother held something in his hand, but 
he dropped the scalp beside the body on 


the ground, and looked up and down the 
line which the boy had held to die in posi- 
tion. 

* “You? I asked. 

*° ST! he said; but as he turned away, 
he gazed again at the face of the boy still 
smiling bravely and defiantly from the red 
grass. It was not a thing to forget.” 

The Ogallala hesitated and sank back, 
as if his words recalled the scene very viv- 
idly to his mind; and his hearers, relaxing 
a little, patiently and silently waited for 
him to proceed. Though he had excluded, 
for the most part, a personal expression 
of the passions of his people, yet now and 
then, when civilized indifference and ra- 
cial stoicism both were swept aside, the 
warrior of thirty years before lay bared. 
But when he went on, it was as though the 
recollection of the dead upon the field of 
the Little Big Horn was scarcely the first 
movement, the mere pronouncement, in 
major chords, of his theme. 

“We were in the band of Bloody Knife 
up in the North. A score, Black Eagle 
and I with those younger and more bold, 
rode off one night to watch for the wagons 
upon the great trail to the Manitoba mis- 
sions. A party with women came; and be- 
cause most of the hostiles were far to the 
South, most of their guard had turned 
back. The soldiers were few and they 
were ambushed and surprised. They lay 
where they fell and gave us no trouble; 
but for the women we chose chances. 
With the woman he won placed on the 
pony before him, Black Eagle rode back 
to camp. 

“Next to mine in the village was the 
lodge of Black Eagle, my brother. He 
had taken no squaw and his lodge was 
empty. It was cold that night, and a 
great fire burned in welcome. 

“The woman that Black Eagle bore 
had fainted in his arms. He laid her, 
therefore, beside the fire to revive her; 
and as we looked down, we saw a young 
girl, graceful and strong, with her eyes 
closed and her thick black hair falling 
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about her face. I saw she was helpless 
and nothing to alarm. But when the 
Black Eagle looked, he started back. I 
stood between her and the fire, so that 
shadow as well as light fell over her. 
Black Eagle grasped my shoulder. 

“Took? he said, pointing down. 
‘Look! Do you see it?” 

“ ‘What?’ I asked. 

“The shadow fell deeper and moved 
across her face as Black Eagle’s fingers 
bore into my arm. 

“ ‘Look! he said again. ‘Does the face 
have the spirit of the young white chief?” 

“TI turned to my brother, for I did not 
understand. He was staring down with 
eyes wide open as a man looks the harder 
at that which is near, to see that far away. 

“<“The face of the young white chief,’ 
he said, ‘of the boy who did not run. 
Look! His face is before mine and his 
spirit rises to me from the ground. Is not 
that his face and spirit? What does it 
mean ?” 

“The fire burned lower and the shadows 
fell deeper still. Then, as I gazed down, 
I saw again the face of the boy who lay 
where the grass was red beside the Little 
Big Horn. The hair, black and wet, clung 
to the head like his, and the white face in 
all its features was his. It was the face of 
the boy until, as the fire blazed higher, 
the face softened like wax before the sun, 
and a woman lay before us. 

“Melting snow in his hands, Black 
Eagle dashed it into her face. She lay 
quiet no longer; but, as the rabbit looks 
at the adder, she opened her eyes and 
gazed at him. She understood ; yet, as her 
hand went under her cloak, she smiled 
bravely and defied him with her eyes. She 
threw aside her cloak and the point of the 
knife, which she held in her hand, was 
turned against her heart. Black Eagle, 
too, understood, for he drew back; but 
one standing near her head stunned her 
with his foot. The knife fell from her 
hand and Black Eagle, taking her in his 
arms, carried her into his lodge. 


“He laid her down within and half drew 
the hides at the door; but again the 
shadows fell upon her face and he stopped 
and stared down. Then, though the band 
wondered and laughed, he laid her knife 
in her hand and walked out. From his 
saddle he tore his lariat, and lacing to- 
gether the hides at the door of his tepee, 
he knotted the end of the rope and threw 
it within. It was cold that night. In their 
lodges the others shivered, but the Black 
Eagle slept in the snow before the teth- 
ered tepee.” 

The old Indian paused to light his pipe 
and for a moment smoked in silence. 

“He was the son of a chief and his 
ponies and cattle were many. The In- 
dian girls of the village called him hand- 
some and brave and strong; yet he heard 
them not, nor entered their tepees. Each 
night he bound his own with the lariat and 
threw the knot inside. Each night he 
slept in the snow. The others jeered him. 
‘He has married a squaw with a tethered 
tepee,’ they said. Yet, as the wife and not 
the wife of the Black Eagle, they respect- 
ed her. The months went past and she 
learned from the others as the others 
learned from her. But the words she 
spoke were only to the women and chil- 
dren. Still, when the Black Eagle drew 
near, the point of her knife moved toward 
her heart. Still she slept with the cord of 
the tethered tepee in her hand. 

“Then suddenly, swooping down from 
the North, a band of white men raided 
our camp. They were fifty and we not a 
score, for many of our hunters were out. 
Yet at the end, where Black Eagle de- 
fended his tepee, we stood and would have 
held them back had we fought with them 
alone. But, as they pressed us hand to 
hand and Black Eagle struck them down, 
the woman he guarded within his tepee 
slashed the lariat and cut him down with 
her knife. The white men swept over him, 
and she threw herself into their arms. 
They were not soldiers, hunters or even 
herders, but the worst of the deserters 
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and the scum of the border; but they were 
white and she rode away with them. 

“Then with his head bleeding and 
stunned from her knife, through the dark 
the Black Eagle rode after them. Alone 
he caught up with them as they camped 
carelessly and off their watch—and he 
stole her away in time. They had bound 
her hands and gagged her! but, as they 
gambled for her, Black Eagle stole in and 
took her away in time. And though wet 
with his blood which flowed over her, that 
night she did not faint in his arms as 
they rode. He laid her down in his tepee ; 
he cut the ropes from her hands and tore 
the gag from her mouth; he stepped back, 
but she rose and clung to him. He tried 
to put her away, and weak with his 
wounds, he staggered from his lodge; but 
before the whole band she ran to him. 
And she spoke softly and gently in the 
Sioux words she had learned from our 
women and children. 

* ‘Look,’ she said. ‘Look. Am I white 
now? Am I longer white? Does not your 
blood make me red?” 

“The ends of the lariat, which had 
bound the tethered rope, whipped in the 
wind at her feet. ‘And look,’ she said 
again, ‘the lariat which has kept us apart 
is cut; and the knife’-—driving the blade 
into the ground she stepped upon the 
handle—‘Come! The knife is broken? 
And she held out her arms to him.” 

The Indian ceased speaking, and re- 
lighting his pipe, he puffed silently. He 
fell into a meditation strangely melan- 
choly and reserved, so that young Ran- 
dolph, as he spoke, seemed to be address- 
ing himself rather than the other. 

“The red may not become white,” he 
said, “but the white red. Is that the an- 
swer?” 

Before the Ogallala could reply young 
Barstow leaned forward quickly. 

“*The lariat is cut and the knife is 
broken’?”? he demanded incredulously. 
“©The lariat is cut and the knife is bro- 
ken’ ?” he challenged. “You have seen it? 


Is that what it means? Is that the story? 
But why—” 

He broke off and gazed at the other 
with puzzled inquiry. The lines upon the 
Indian’s face deepened and a darker 
shadow seemed to fall over his features. 

“Have you seen it too?” he asked. He 
seemed perplexed and a little taken aback 
as Barstow, for answer, leaned over and, 
picking up a newspaper from the next 
table, turned rapidly to the “personal” 
columns in the rear. 

“Here it is,” he said. ‘ “The lariat is 
cut and the knife is broken’,” he read. 

Young Randolph snatched up the pa- 
per and satisfying himself, also gazed 
wonderingly across at the Indian. 

“Well?” he demanded. 

“No. Not well. Could I not tell the 
story as a white man would tell it? Must 
it end—as the tale of the red man should, 
perhaps—but unsatisfactorily? I would 
have drawn the hides at the door of the 
lodge and left them together, but I could 
—I can not. Perhaps the Black Eagle 
was mad that morning, or perhaps he 
knew how soon his blood, which made her 
red, would be washed away and leave her 
white again; for he did not go to her, but 
stumbled away, till he rode upon the pony 
which never came back.” 

“You mean?” 

“They say that he found his way to a 
post and went on to the mission schools of 
the North. At one of them they tell of a 
red man who asked to be made white; who 
asked to be prepared to meet his wife. 


For a long time he hoped and worked ; he » 


worked so hard that in all but color he 
became white. But, at last, as he gained 
knowledge, he came to understand—and 
he died.” 

“He died? He came to understand 
what?” 

“That he lived for the impossible—the 
immoral, if you would have it that way.” 
The Ogallala looked up quickly, and, as 


he spoke, held his head proudly. “I, too, 


am an Indian, and have been made to un- 
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derstand. He made of himself what he 
could; but is it not better for her—for 
himself even—that he is dead? Do you 
say that men are proud of far-off Indian 
ancestry and boast of our blood in their 
veins? But what do you know of the first 
children? What have you seen of them— 
the poor, wretched half-breeds of the bor- 
der? Is it well with them?” 

Randolph, as he sank back, colored 
slightly, but young Barstow pointed 
again to the newspaper. 

“The woman,” he insisted. “What does 
this mean? Is this a memorial?” 

The Indian’s head was bent over his 
chest. 

“No,” he said. “No. It is said that she 
learned how he felt as he died. It is said 
that she has not believed him dead. She 
has been trying to find one whom she has 
mistaken for him. She may have traced 
that one here. Look. Every one meets 
here.” 

The early evening had passed ; and dis- 
missed from the shows and entertainments 
along the Pike, people of all sorts and 
all stations, laughing and talking merrily, 
thronged the great restaurant. From the 
“Galveston Flood,” at one end of the 
Pike; from the “Tyrolean Alps,” at the 
other; from “Mysterious Asia,” from 
“Fair Japan,” and even from the “Boer 
War” and the “Philippine Village,” upon 
the far side of the grounds, they poured 
in. Black’ men, yellow men, brown men, 
and red men, mingled with the white; and 
in the crowd a railroad president from 
New York, an Arab Sheik and a sergeant 
from the Philippine native constabulary 
talked together sociably and alike. It 
seemed, as the Indian had said, that every 
one was meeting upon that spot in St. 
Louis. But young Barstow and Ran- 
dolph, as they gazed upon the gay, mov- 
ing colors of the strange throng, seemed 
to be paying little attention. As if there 
was something incomplete or withheld in 
their story, they looked over at their com- 
panion questioningly. But he, not notic- 
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ing them, scrutinized with a queer, eager 
intentness the crowds passing in and out 
the wide doorway. 

Finally the Westerner, motioning the 
waiter to refill the glasses, raised his own 
slightly. 

“To her,” he said; “to her and the 
broken knife.” 

The three drank together, and then 
young Randolph lifted his glass. 

“To him,” he said. “To the Black 
Eagle who took no advantage of the 
broken knife.” 

The Westerner raised his glass again, 
but the Ogallala pushed the liquor from 
him. 

“No more,” he said, a little impa- 
tiently. “It is the curse of my race.” 

The others hesitated but put down their 
wine untasted. The Indian was absorbed 
already in his scrutiny of the room. Sud- 
denly he started back and, though his 
hands tightly clasping his chair betrayed 
emotion, his face showed none. 

A few Ogallalas and other Sioux from 
Cummins’ encampment sat near the door; 
and at first the Indian’s companions 
thought that his gaze was fixed upon his 
tribesmen. Then, as they watched, they 
saw nearer and a little to one side, a 
woman. The features of her face were 
full and regular, and the silver begin- 
ning to soften the brilliant black of her 
hair seemed to indicate care and responsi- 
bility rather than years. Followed by 
the Indian woman attending her, she 
stepped to the group of Sioux near the 
door and spoke with them; then turning 
slowly she scanned the great room. 

Attracted by a strange eagerness in 
her manner, Barstow watched her curious- 
ly, but Randolph turned to the Indian at 
his side. White Cloud, as if fascinated, 
stared at the woman, as her gaze swept 
from the other side of the room. For an 
instant his eyes brightened and his lips 
parted, sucking in the breath hurriedly. 
Then painfully, and with an effort, he 
bent his head. When he looked up once 
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more his eyes were dull, impassive as be- 
fore, and his lips pressed together tightly. 
He half raised his eyes as if he would look 
at the woman again, then, burying his 
face in his hands, he threw himself over 
the table. From the Indian’s head the 
long black hair was swept back, disclosing 
a broad white mark, running from the 
crown almost to the temple. The East- 
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erner rose so that, as he stood, he shut 
from view the form lying across the table. 

“Let us drink,” he said, “to the Black 
Eagle—to him who takes no advantage 
of the broken knife, though she, herself, 
has come to tell him again that it is 
broken. No,” he added warningly. “Do 
not disturb him. The Ogallala does not 
drink to himself.” 


JOHN HAY 
By Florence Earle Coates 





=<G MID ferns and mosses brown, 


4 a | ae From the little mountain-town, 


Through the driving rain they bore him, 


7h Kearsarge frowning down: 


\ ‘as Onward bore him, wrapped from sight 





f Under palms and blossoms white,— 
While the grieving hearts of thousands 


Followed through the night,— 


To that grave, love-sanctified, 
Where, in the full summer-tide, 

Low they laid him, who had cherished 
Sympathies world-wide. 


Honored grave! Yet Azrael’s dart 
Only slays the mortal part, 

And they die not who have written 
On the human heart. 


Sad Roumania, far Peking, 
East with West, his praise to sing 

Who deemed justice more than power, 
Hither tribute bring; 


And the mother-land who bore— 
She whom most he labored for, 

Bows her head in sorrow, knowing 
He returns no more. 


Fame has crowned her own again, 
Writing with illumined pen,— 
Lincoln’s friend, who loved and truly 


Served his fellow-men. 








































ESPECIALLY MEN 


By George Randolph Chester 


HE tantalizing stream on the other 
‘T iit of the hedge seemed, to the hot 
and tired young man, to lead the way 
straight into the heart of Paradise itself. 
Six weary miles of white highway, waver- 
ing with heat and misty with hovering 
dust clouds, still lay between himself and 
the railroad that would whisk him away 
to the city. Behind him, conquered at 
fatiguing cost, were six more miles, 
stretching back to the village where not 
even a team could be hired on Sunday. 
Rather than spend the day in that dismal 
abode of Puritanism he had fled on foot, 
his business done, and this little creek, 
mocking, alluring, irresistible, was the 
only cheerful thing on which his eyes had 
rested in that whole stifling journey. 
Even this had a drawback. He glanced 
up again, with a puzzled frown, at the 
queer sign glaring down at him from the 
hedge. It was the third one of the sort in 
the past quarter of a mile: 


TRESPASSERS 


Are warned from these premises 
under penalty of the law. 
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He turned away impatiently. Dust, 
dust, dust! He could feel it pasty on his 
tongue, gritty on his lips, grimy on his 
face. It had stiffened his hair, clogged 
his nostrils, sifted through his clothing, 
settled into his shoes. It was everywhere 
and all-pervading. 

The forbidden creek, in the very re- 
finement of derision, suddenly bubbled into 
a bar of clinking song—a perfect ecstasy 
of crystal notes—then as suddenly died 
down, babbling and gurgling, and flowed 
smoothly on, whispering and murmuring 
to itself of the delights to come in the 


heart of the cool woods. Just here, with a 
swift sweep between mossy, curved banks, 
the stream turned its back to him and hur- 
ried away among the trees with a coy in- 
vitation that was well-nigh maddening. 
He remembered just such a creek as that 
where, as a boy, he had used to go with his 
companions after school. 

How delightful those boyish swims had 
been! In fancy he could still feel the chill 
shock as he had plunged in, the sharp 
catching of his breath, the resounding 
splash, the shower of icy drops, the soft 
yielding of the water—then the delicious 
buoyancy that had pervaded his limbs. 
He wondered, with a whimsical smile, how 
long he could “stay under,” and if he 
could hold his eyes open while he dived, 
and if he could still swim “dog fashion” 
and back-handed on his back, and if he 
could float and tread water and “turtle.” 

How cool and shady and restful it 
looked in there! Just before the creek 
turned behind a clump of dogwood, a 
patch of sunlight lay on it, shooting down 
through the misty twilight of broad oak 
trees, and the surface of the water dim- 
pled and glinted and laughed and flirted 
at him, before it slipped away into leaf- 
dimmed sylvan solitudes, in a way that 
was not to be longer resisted. He gave 
one more glance of distaste at the white 
hot road and gave up the struggle. 

“Here goes the ‘especial man,’” he 
said, looking up at the sign in smiling de- 
fiance, and forced his way through the 
hedge. 

What a coquettish little stream that 
was! It leaped merrily down tiny, boulder- 
strewn inclines, to show him how light- 
hearted and care-free it could be; it flowed 
sedately between narrow banks of turf to 
display its perfect propriety; it coyly hid 
behind walls of graceful, slender willows ; 
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it danced impudently into the open and 
dashed across clear spaces in frantic haste 
to escape him; it spread out, clear and 
limpid, upon little bars of golden sand, 
pretending to frankly reveal its pure, in- 
most depths; then raced on again, ever 
beckoning, ever enticing, ever cajoling, 
until at last it plunged straight at a wall 
of dense, tangled underbrush, and, with a 
vixenish gurgle of delight at its own 
blandishing duplicity, vanished under- 
neath the low sweeping mass of leaves 
without even so much as a good-by! 

The pursuer was not to be daunted. 
Doggedly he fought his way around and 
through the swampy underbrush and 
presently stood blinking his delighted 
eyes in a little natural clearing that was 
a glorious climax to all the tantalizing 
coquetry of the creek. Encircled by 
drooping, long-leaved willows that were 
themselves enringed by stately trees, lay 
a broad, deep pool, clear as crystal, one 
side carpeted with velvety turf and 
screened with leafy draperies, and the 
whole canopied by the smiling blue sky. 
With a cry of pleasure the young man 
hastily threw off his clothing, and, as he 
undressed, a school-boy taunt whimsically 
recurred to him. 

“Last one in ’s a nigger!” he shouted 
to the squirrel that he caught peering at 
him from the far side of a limb, and 
plunged into the pool. 

Ore by one he gleefully tried all the old 
boyish tricks until at last, tiring of them, 
he lay floating peacefully on his back, 
looking up at the sky and covering the 
entire visible surface of it with air castles, 
as young men will. There was no dusty 
road, no broiling hot sun, no six miles of 
weary distance yet to cover. 

There was a rustle and a patter among 
the trees. Two dogs came bounding to 
the edge of the water and barked at the 
bather in friendly fashion. They were 
bouncing big St. Bernards, but scarcely 
more than puppies, and they capered and 
danced in awkward delight when he 
splashed water at them. As a further evi- 
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dence of their friendly feeling they sud- 
denly pounced upon his clothing. 

“Hey there!” cried the bather, and 
scrambled out to rescue his apparel. It 
was kind of him, the dogs thought, to take 
so much interest in the game, and, not to 
be outdone in heartiness, they scampered 
off through the woods, taking the clothes 
with them. All they left behind was his 
hat, his shoes and one sock, his collar and 
cuffs and tie. He threw sticks and stones 
after them and had started to chase them 
when a new and dreadful sound smote on 
his ear. It was the voices of women! 

There was but one safe hiding-place— 
the pool. With rare presence of mind he 
concealed the pathetic remnant of his be- 
longings and plunged just in time, diving 
under a clump of low-hanging willows 
where a friendly root gave support to his 
arms and breast. 

Two elderly ladies of severe and for- 
bidding aspect came slowly within his 
range of vision. One was tall and thin and 
the other was short and thin, while both 
wore plain, skimp, black gowns and had 
their hair parted in the center and 
smoothed down flatly over their ears. 
They were silent with some vexed and 
weighty problem as they drew near, but, 
as they came just opposite to him, the 
taller of the two suddenly burst out with: 

“Men, men, men! Nothing but men, 
morning, noon and night. Please explain, 
Sister Ann! Where did Adnah, during my 
brief absence, get her sudden curiosity 
about the despicable sex?” 

“It was the recent visit of Doctor 
Laura Phelps, Sister Sarah,” meekly ‘re- 
plied the smaller woman. “She lost a 
magazine while here and Adnah found it. 
The publication contained several love 
stories, so-called, an illustrated article on 
‘Young Captains of Industry’ and an- 
other on ‘Handsome Young Men of the 
Stage.’ I burned the pernicious thing as 
soon as it came into my hands, but, alas, 
the damage had been done!” 

“Damage, indeed, Sister Ann!” snapped 
the other. “Since the age of five, poor 
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Sister Jane’s orphan has never been per- 
mitted to see a man. Big country girls 
have even been hired to do our farm work. 
And this, this is the end of fourteen years 
of self-sacrificing care!” 

The young man in the pool cautiously 
ducked his head under the water. A mos- 
quito had settled back of his ear and was 
driving him mad. 

“Dreadful!” moaned SisterAnn. ‘“Ad- 
nah goes about sighing all the day, and 
looks over-long in the mirror, and takes 
unseemly pains with her dressing, and 
does up her hair with flowers, and has 
feverishly pink cheeks, and likes to sit in 
a corner and brood, and takes long walks 
by herself, and especially, especially, 
seems fond of moonlight !” 

A snake slid down off the bushes into 
the water near the young man and he 
“wanted out,” but he stayed. 

“Moonlight!” sniffed Sarah. ‘“Moon- 
light!’ There is no language to express 
the disdain with which she spoke this word 
of philandering and frivolity. 

“Moonlight is very pretty,” ventured 
the other. “I rather like it myself.” 

“At your time of life!’ retorted Sister 
Sarah. “You are too sentimental, Sister 
Ann, as well as too careless.” 

Thank Heaven they were going! The 
young man waited until their voices died 
in the distance, then crept cautiously to 
the bank. He had to find those dogs, and 
in a hurry. He had just seated himself to 
put on his shoes for the search, when he 
again heard the voices of women and once 
more plunged into the pool, like a monster 
yellow frog, as he reflected he must seem 
to the squirrel in the tree. 

“But, Aunt Matilda, how do you 
know?” he heard as he came up under the 
willows. This new voice, sweet and limpid, 
belonged to a girl of such striking ap- 
pearance that the young man was on the 
point of forgetting his dilemma—until 
that infernal mosquito settled down back 
of his ear again! 

“My dear Adnah,” said a jerky little 
voice in answer, “your aunts, remember, 
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were all young once, and considered great 
beauties in their day.” There was a world 
of gentle pride in Aunt Matilda’s voice as 
she said this, and it sounded so well that 
she said it over again. “Great beauties in 
their day! In consequence they all had 
their experiences with men, and know that 
there is not one to be trusted. Not one, my 
child, not one! Believe your aunts.” 

“It seems impossible, aunty,” declared 
the soft voice of Adnah. “Why, in that 
magazine were the pictures of some of the 
most noble-looking creatures—” 

“Tut, tut, child, those are the very 
worst kind,” hastily interrupted Aunt Ma- 
tilda. “The more handsome they are, the 
more dangerous. Since you remain so in- 
credulous, however, I suppose I shall have 
to tell you what we know about them.” 

The young man in the pool felt his cir- 
culation stopping. The two women were 
calmly sitting down on the bank to talk 
confidences, and from what he knew of the 
sex they were as likely as not to sit there 
until doomsday, compelling him to appear 
before the angel Gabriel without even a 


. shroud. He was conscious of the begin- 


ning of a cramp in his left leg and his 
shoulders were becoming icy. He had to 
be motionless, too, and that was another 
hardship. The least movement might be- 
tray him, for the women sat quite near, 
and Adnah was facing him. Thanks to 
the thickness of his leafy hiding-place 
she could not see him, but he could see her 
quite plainly, and she was well worth look- 
ing at. She, too, wore a plain, skimp, 
black dress, and her brown hair was 
parted in the center and smoothed down 
over her ears, but there the resemblance 
to Aunt Matilda and the others ended, for 
her hair was wavy in spite of the severely 
straight brushing, and it glinted gold 
where little flecks of sunlight filtered 
through the branches of the tall trees to 
caress it. In the hair, too, was a single 
red rose, caught into place with a natural 
grace that it seemed a pity to waste on 
three spinster aunts and two dogs, and the 
same note of color was repeated in an- 
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other rebellious blossom at the throat. 
The young face was plump and oval, the 
cheeks were pink, the brown eyes were 
wide and sparkling and—Oh, well, the 
young man in the pool stopped catalogu- 
ing her attractions and simply summed 
her up as a stunningly pretty girl. Then 
he tried once more to get rid of that mad- 
dening mosquito and wished to high 
Heaven that they would go! 

“When our dear mother died we four 
girls were all quite young,” began Aunt 
Matilda, pausing to primly smooth down 
her skirts, and the young man in the 
watery prison gave up in despair. She 
was starting out like the old-fashioned 
story books, which never arrived any 
place, and never knew how to get back if 
they did. “Your Aunt Sarah was eighteen 
years old, your Aunt Ann and myself six- 
teen, and your poor, deluded mother four- 
teen. Our father, child, married again 
within the year, and so you see our ac- 
quaintance with the duplicity of men be- 
gan at a very early age. Of course, we re- 
fused to live with a stepmother or to allow 
her to occupy our own dear mother’s 
- house. Left, then, upon our own responsi- 
bilities at so tender a period of our lives, 
it behooved us to conduct ourselves with 
the strictest of propriety, and I am most 
happy to say that we came triumphantly 
through the ordeal. Naturally, we being 
great beauties in those days, my child, 
great beauties, many gay young men flut- 
tered about us, and some of them really 
made quite favorable impressions upon us. 
There was one in particular—” 

Aunt Matilda paused for a sigh and 
fixed her eyes in sad reminiscence upon a 
little clump of ferns that, full of conceit, 
were waving incessant salutes at their 
dainty reflections in the water. 

“Hang the story of her life!” muttered 
the miserable youth in the pool. His teeth 
were beginning to chatter. 

“Do go on, aunty!” cried the eager 
Adnah. 

“Well, child, they were all alike. Hav- 


ing insinuated their way into our confi- 





dences by agreeable manners and by their 
really indisputable attractiveness, having 
aroused the beginnings of tender emo- 
tions, what did these young men do, one 
and all? Why, instead of waiting until 
the acquaintance had ripened into mutual 
undying affection and then falling grace- 
fully to their knees with honorable pro- 
posals of marriage, they one and all chose 
what seemed to be favorable moments and 
strove, by cajolery or stealth or even 
force, to kiss us. To kiss us!’ 

“Gracious |” exclaimed Adnah. 

There was a moment’s silence. The 
young man in the pool could feel the 
goose-flesh pimpling between his shoulder 
blades. 

“After all, though, it might not have 
been so very dreadful,” finally commented 
Adnah, after a thoughtful sigh. 

“Adnah!” cried the horrified Aunt Ma- 
tilda. “I am astounded!” 

“T can’t help it, aunty,” said Adnah. 
“T can’t make it seem so terrible, no mat- 
ter how hard I try. In fact it—it seems 
to me that it would have been—well— 
rather nice.” 

Adnah !” 

“But aunty, didn’t it ever seem that 
way to you, sometimes?” 

Aunt Matilda was shocked and silent 
for a moment, then over her pale cheeks 
crept a pink flush. 

“T’ll not deny,” she presently confessed 
in a hesitant voice, “that if we had not 
had each other to rely upon for firmness 
we might perhaps have been deluded by 
some of these young scapegraces. They 
were truly quite appealing at times. 
There was one in particular—” 

Again Aunt Matilda became lost in a 
meditation. The young man in the pool 
swore softly, even though he perceived the 
tear that trembled upon the lady’s eyelash. 
It was impossible to be sympathetic while 
a leech was fastened to his ankle. 

“My mother must have thought the 
way I do, I am sure,” persisted Adnah. 
The remark-brought Aunt Matilda out of 
the past with a jerk. ~ 
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“Your poor mother had the most pitiful 
experience of all, child,’ she replied. 
“She married. Shortly after you were 
born, she died, fortunately spared all 
knowledge of your father’s faithless 
fickleness. Adnah, he, too, married again! 
“You, Adnah, was too young to protect 
yourself from a stepmother, but we came 
to your rescue. Your great uncle, Peter, 
had just died and left us this fine estate, 
and here we are, trying to shield you from 
the wiles of the destroyer, man!” 

“Some men must be nice, or so many, 
many girls would not want them,” com- 
mented Adnah, still unconvinced. 

“T’ll not deny, dear, that some of them 
seem quite nice,” admitted the other with 
a sigh. “There was one in particular—” 

The dogs interrupted at this moment 
with a racing struggle for some red and 
brown object. 

“Now what has Castor got?” cried Ad- 
nah, jumping up to give chase in a 
healthy and delightful burst of speed. 

The youth in the pool dismally realized 
that Castor had his missing sock, a brown 
lisle affair with a quaint red pattern in it, 
at a dollar a pair. His teeth were pound- 
ing together like castanets, now, so loudly 
that he feared Aunt Matilda must surely 
hear them. Adnah presently returned, 
flushed rosy red by the exercise and more 
charming than ever. 

“T couldn’t catch them,” she panted. 
“Gracious, but I am warm! There is 
plenty of time for a plunge before din- 
ner. Just wait, Aunt Mattie, until I run 
for the bathing suits,” and she flashed 
away again. 

Great Cwsar’s ghost! The hidden 
youth grew so warm with apprehension 
that the goose-flesh disappeared and the 
chattering of his teéth stopped. His di- 
lemma was unspeakable and unsolvable, 
seemingly, but suddenly it was solved for 
him. The dogs came back! 

The sock had been shredded and they 
sought fresh diversion. After a cordially 
barked invitation for the young man to 
come out and play, they went in after him. 
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There was a tremendous splashing strug- 
gle. Suddenly the willows were pulled 
down by a muscular bare arm, and the 
face of a young man appeared above it to 
the astounded gaze of Aunt Matilda. 

“Excuse me, madam,” he began, lung- 
ing viciously at Castor and Pollux with 
his feet. “Please call off your dogs.” 

Aunt Matilda, pale but determined, 
whipped an antiquated monster of a pistol 
from her pocket, though she held it far 
off from her and to one side, with no in- 
tention, past, present or future, of ever 
firing it. It got its effectiveness from size 
alone, and was built for pure moral sua- 
sion if ever a pistol was. 

“Hold perfectly still or I shall shoot,” 
she quaveringly warned him. “You are a 
male trespasser, sir!” 

“T sincerely regret it, madam,” replied 
the culprit, slapping viciously at the 
mosquito behind his ear. He got it that 
time. 

“You probably will,” freezingly re- 
torted Aunt Matilda. “I shall telephone 
for the sheriff immediately, and if you are 
still here when he arrives you shall receive 
the full penalty of the law.” 

The young man did some quick think- 
ing. It was necessary. 

“Madam, your dogs have stolen my 
clothing and my money, and I can not 
leave until I get them back,” he presently 
declared with lucky inspiration. “If you 
have me arrested for trespass I shall bring 
suit for the recovery of property.” 

Aunt Matilda was sufficiently perplexed 
to lower her pistol and allow him to ex- 
plain, while she coaxed the dogs out of the 
water. He was a splendid talker, and had 
fine, honest-looking blue eyes. 

There was a rush of swift footsteps 
among the trees. 

“Hide!” she commanded in 
panic. 

He promptly hid, and when Adnah ar- 
rived with the bathing suits, that young 
lady found her aunt calmly seated on the 
ground, holding Castor and Pollux each 
by a dripping collar. 


sudden 
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“Leave my suit and return to the house 
at once with these dogs,” directed Aunt 
Matilda without turning her head. 

“Why, Aunt Mattie, what’s the mat- 
ter?” 

“Nothing!” snapped Aunt Matilda in 
desperation. “Go back to the house and 
stay until I come. Ask no questions.” 

Adnah searched the scene in mystifica- 
tion for a moment. 

“Yes, aunty,” she suddenly said, and 
walked away in a flutter of excitement. 
She had caught the gleam of a bright eye 
peering at her from among the willows! 

She burst into a spontaneous rhapsody 
of song as she went, trilling and warbling 
in sweet, untaught cadences, uncon- 
sciously like a bird singing to its mate in 
the spring-time. She had a wonderful 
voice. The young man was sorry when 
she was out of hearing, but glad, too, for 
the water was beginning to pucker his 
cuticle in hard ridges like a wash-board. 

“Now, young man,” said Aunt Matilda, 
“JT shall leave this bathing suit here for 
your use. I shall expect you to put it on 
and retire from the premises as quickly as 
possible.” 

“JT must remain until nightfall,” was 
the firm reply. “I must find my money 
and clothes. I should feel ridiculous to be 
seen in such clothing as that. You, your- 
self, would scarcely care to have me seen 
emerging from your premises, on Sunday 
especially, in such outlandish garments.” 

That last argument told. Aunt Matilda 
visibly weakened. 

“Very well, then,” she grudgingly 
agreed, “but at dusk—Mercy, young 
man, how your teeth do chatter! Are you 
getting a chill? Ill bring you a bowl of 
boneset tea and some dinner right away !”” 
and she hurried off in much concern. 

The young man lost no time in getting 
into that bathing suit, for the chill of the 
water was upon him. The suit consisted 
merely of a pair of blue bloomers that 
came just below his knees, and a blue 
blouse that split down the back and at the 
armpits the moment he buttoned it in 
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front; still he was very grateful for it— 
grateful for the warm glow that began to 
pervade him the moment he had donned 
it. He put on his one sock and his shoes, 
his hat, collar, tie and cuffs to keep the 
dogs from getting them, and was quite 
comfortable when Aunt Matilda came 
bustling back with a bowl of steaming tea 
and a tray loaded with good things to eat. 

She sat by admiring his appetite until 
he had finished, then she made him drink 
the boneset tea to the last drop. He 
talked admirably all through the “dinner,” 
and it was with a sigh of almost regret 
that she started away with the empty 
dishes. She came back presently. 

“You will find our summer cottage up 
in that direction,” she pointed out. “We 
shall expect you to—to keep out of range 
during the day, but to report at the 
kitchen door at dusk, when you will be es- 
corted to the road.” 

“T shall follow your instructions to the 
letter,” he assured her, and she again 
slowly walked away. To save her, the 
man-hater could not think of another rea- 
sonable excuse for prolonging the inter- 
view. He was a most gentlemanly young 
man, and he had splendid eyes! 

The male trespasser spent the next hour 
in hunting clothes and anathematizing 
dogs. His finds were confined strictly to 
rags and pairless arms and sleeves, and 
finally he gave up, with everything ac- 
counted for but worthless. Discovering a 
high, grassy plot near the creek, screened 
from the woods by a thick copse of hazel 
bushes,, he lay down to think matters over 
and promptly fell asleep. 

Perhaps half an hour later he slowly 
opened his eyes with the feeling that he 
was being compelled to awaken, and found 
Adnah seated quietly beside him, keeping 
the mosquitoes away from him with a 
gracefully waved hazel branch. 

“Just sleep right on,” she gently 
urged. “I often sleep for hours on hot 
afternoons in this very place.” 

“How did you come here?” he de- 
manded, sitting up, startled. 

















“I'M NOT A BIT AFRAID OF YOU,” 
SHE PRESENTLY TOLD HIM 


“T hunted you,” she confessed with a 
delighted little laugh. “I’m so glad you’re 
awake at last and don’t want to sleep any 
more. I felt just sure that your eyes 
were blue. And they are!” 

Her delight at this fact was so obvious 
that he felt uneasy. 

“You see, I listened outside the window 
while Aunt Mattie told Aunts Ann and 
Sarah all about you,” she confidingly 
went on. “Aunt Sarah and Aunt Ann 
were for telephoning for the sheriff any- 
how, but Aunt Mattie wouldn’t let them. 
She likes you. So do I.” 

“Oh!” said the astonished young man. 
For the first time in his life conversation 
had failed him. 

“Of course,” said the girl simply. 
“Well, I waited until they all lay down for 
their after-dinner naps, and climbed out 
of my window so as not to disturb them. 
They do enjoy their naps so much, you 
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know. I didn’t find you at the pool but I 
just hunted until I did find you. I’ve been 
sitting here a long time watching you. 
You look so nice when you are asleep.” 

Now what should he say? With any 
ordinary girl he could have found the an- 
swer, but this one had him floored. 

“But you look ever so much nicer when 
you are awake,” she further informed 
him, with a clear-eyed straightforward- 
ness that was worse than disconcerting. 
In desperation he answered, with her own 
frankness, that she was nice looking her- 
self. He meant it, too. 

“I’m so glad you think so,” she con- 
tentedly sighed. “I just knew we should 
like each other as soon as I saw you lying 
there asleep.” 

It was he who blushed, not the girl. 

She partly raised up to recapture her 
hazel branch, and when she sat down 
again her shoulder remained lightly 
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touching his arm. An electric thrill ran 
through him and tingled out at his finger- 
tips, but he never moved a muscle. She 
looked up at him in peaceful happiness 
and he somehow felt very mean and un- 
worthy. Her eyes made him uncomforta- 
ble. The whole trouble was that she was 
so honest—had never been taught to con- 
ceal her thoughts by the thousand and one 
spoken and unspoken lies of ordinary so- 
cial intercourse. She was neither timid 
nor bold, but merely natural, with never 
- a suspicion that conventionality demanded 
a man and a maid to leave a mutual liking 
unconfessed. It was rather rough on the 
young man. He was not used to having 
the truth fly around in such reckless 
fashion in his conversations with girls, 
and it bothered him. 

“I’m not a bit afraid of you,” she pres- 
ently told him. “I knew all the time that 
Aunt Mattie was wrong. She told me that 
all men were dreadful, and that the first 
thing they did was to—to kiss a girl they 
liked.” 

“She knows nothing about it,” he re- 
plied rather crossly. For some unaccount- 
able reason he was angry with himself and 
with her. 

“Indeed, she doesn’t,” she agreed, ey- 
ing him thoughtfully. Presently she 
added: “I do not believe, though, that I 
should have minded it so much if she had 
been right.” 

Shade of Plato! He looked down at the 
tempting curve of her red lips. They 
were round and full and soft as the petals 
of a half-blown rosebud, warm and tender 
and sweet, with just the least trace of 
puckering to indicate how they could meet 
the pressure of other lips. He felt his 
heart come pounding up into the region of 
his Adam’s apple, and he trembled as he 
had not done since his first attack of 
puppy love at the age of fourteen. His 
breath came and went with a painful 
flutter but he made no movement. If it 
had been any other sort of girl under the 
sun, especially if so attractive as this one, 
she would have been kissed until she 
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gasped for breath; but he just couldn’t do 
it. However, if she went so far as to ask 
him to kiss her, by George! he didn’t see 
how he was to get out of it! 

“J should really like to kiss you,” he 
admitted with a martyr-like sigh and a 
further echo of her own frankness, “but 
I shan’t. Under the circumstances it 
would not be right.” 

He reflected, grinning, that mother 
would be proud if she could see him now, 
then he thought, grinning harder, of the 
boys at the club. If they only knew! 

“There, didn’t I say so!” she triumph- 
antly exclaimed. “I told Aunt Matilda 
that there certainly must be some good 
men in the world!” 

Good! He winced as certain memories 
of his careless youth began to do cake 
walks up and down his conscience. Then 
he changed the subject. 

She snuggled up closely to him, by and 
by, confidingly and unsuspicious, and just 
talked and talked and talked. It was very 
pleasant to have her there at his side, 
babbling innocently away in that sweet, 
musical voice. How pretty she was, how 
artless and trusting, how honest and how 
heart-whole! It came to him that his fam- 
ily and friends had for a long time been 
telling him that he ought to get married, 
and he began to see that they were right. 

How delightful it would be to stay on 
forever in this enchanted grove with her. 
He presently found himself fervently say- 
ing it, though he had not intended such 
words to pass his lips. She took the wish 
as a matter of course. She had confidently 
expected him to feel that way about it, 
and, if he felt that way, to say so. 

“Adnah Eggleson!” 

They jumped like juvenile jam-thieves 
caught red-handed. 

Aunt Sarah and Aunt Ann and Aunt 
Matilda rigidly confronted them, having 
stolen upon them unseen, unheard, un- 
thought of, and they stood now in grim 
horror, merciless and implacable. They 
advanced in a swooping body, after one 
moment of agonizing suspense, and 
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snatched Adnah into their midst, glaring 
three kinds of loathing scorn upon the in- 
terloping serpent. 

“Has this person kissed you, or at- 
tempted to do so?” hissed Aunt Sarah. 

“Not yet,” meekly answered poor Ad- 
nah, 

“T assure you ladies—,” began the ser- 
pent, but Aunt Sarah cut him short. 

“Silence, sir!’ she commanded. ‘We 
wish no explanations from you, whatso- 
ever.” 

Thus crushing him, the little company 
wheeled and marched away, bearing Ad- 
nah an unwilling and impenitent captive, 
two of them ingeniously keeping behind 
her so that she should have no opportu- 
nity of even exchanging a backward 
glance with the serpent. 

Left to himself the serpent moodily 
kicked holes in the turf. He had an in- 
tense desire to do something violent—to 
smash something, no matter what. He 
was furious with the trio of aunts. It was 
a shame, he told himself, to bury alive a 
beautiful and noble young woman like 
that, through a warped and mistaken no- 
tion of the world. What right had they to 
condemn a sweet and affectionate creature 
such as she to a starved and morbid spin- 
sterhood? It was his duty to rescue her 
from the colorless fate that hung over her, 
and he would do his duty. He was uncon- 
sciously flexing his biceps as he said it. 

Would he? How? Should he get out a 
search warrant or a writ of replevin? 
This whimsical view of the case only ex- 
asperated him the more as it presented the 
utter hopelessness of approaching her— 
of ever seeing her again—and, when the 
dogs came chasing an utterly inconse- 
quential and useless butterfly in his direc- 
tion, he pelted them with stones until they 
yelped. Hang the dogs, anyhow. It was 
all their fault! 

Next he blamed himself. If he had only 
resisted that creek like a man he wouldn’t 
have been a hundred miles from home 
without clothes or money, and silly about 
a girl he had never seen until that day. 
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Then he blamed the girl. Why, why 
was she such a confiding and altogether 
artless and bewitching little fool? She 
wasn’t! He remembered her eyes and ab- 
jectly apologized to the memory of her. 
She was everything that was sweet and 
pure and womanly—everything that was 
desirable in every sense—well-bred, well- 
schooled, unspoiled of the world, without 
guile or subterfuge, beautiful, healthy, 
honest. That had been the only startling 
thing about her—just honesty. It spoke 
ill for himself and the world in which he 
lived that this should have seemed star- 
tling! What a wonderful creature she 
was! By the Eternal, she belonged to him 
and he meant to have her! She loved him, 
too! 

He sat down on the bank to think over 
this phase of the question. He had known 
her several years in the minute and a half 
since noon, and it was time this foolish- 
ness came to an end. 

Time flies when youth listens to the 
fancied strains of Mendelssohn’s Spring 
Song. He was surprised, presently, to 
note a strange hush settling down over 
the woods. A chill vapor seemed to arise 
from the water. There was a melancholy 
note in the tweet of the low-flitting birds. 
The rustling trees softened their murmur 
to a continuous whisper, soothing and 
caressing. The tinkle of the creek became 
more metallic and pronounced. Near by, 
down the stream, a sudden chorus of frogs 
burst into croaking, their isolated notes 
blended by the chirping undertone of the 
crickets and tree toads. There were other 
sounds, mysterious, untraceable, but all 
musical in greater or lesser degree. 

He understood at last. These sounds, 
the rustling leaves, the flitting birds, the 
tinkling creek, the frogs, tree toads and 
crickets and those other intangible ca- 
dences, these were the instruments of na- 
ture’s vast orchestra, playing their lulla- 
by, languorous and sweet, for the drowsy 
day. It was dusk, and he was desperately 
in love with Adnah, and he had on a fool 
bloomer bath suit and no money, and he 
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had to go back into civilization just as he 
was. Woe, woe, woe and anathema! 

At the house he found a table set under 
a big oak tree back of the kitchen. Sup- 
per for one was illumined by the rays of 
a solitary lantern. Aunt Sarah and Aunt 
Ann, each with a pistol in her lap, sat 
grimly to one side. Adnah nor Aunt Ma- 
tilda were anywhere to be seen, and he 
divined with a thrill that Aunt Matilda 
was acting as jailor to the young woman 
until he should be safely off the premises. 
Evidently she had been hard to manage. 
Bless the little girl! 

He took off his hat as he approached 
and bowed respectfully. 

“T should like you to know who I am,” 
he began. 

“You will please to eat your supper 
without conversation,” Aunt Sarah stern- 
ly interrupted. 

“TI wish to pay my addresses to your 
niece,” he protested, but the two ladies, 
finding rudeness necessary, clasped their 
hands to their ears. 

“Kindly eat,” said Aunt Sarah, with- 
out removing her hands. 

He sat down and glared at the food in 
despair. He thought he heard Adnah’s 
voice and the sounds of a scuffle in the 
house, and it gave him inspiration. He 
arose, and, leaning his hands on the edge 
of the table, shouted as loudly as he could: 

“T am John Melton, of Philadelphia. I 
will give you as many references as you 
like. I wish your permission to write to 
your niece and, later on, to call upon her. 
May I do so?” 

“Are you going to eat your supper?” 
inquired Aunt Sarah. 

He gave up. He could not, as a gentle- 
man, take Aunt Sarah’s hands from ker 
ears and make her listen to what he had to 
say. He turned sadly away from the 


table. The armed escort also arose. 
“Please lead the way,” requested Aunt 
Sarah. “The path leads directly from the 
front of the cottage to the road.” 
He had stalked, in dismal silence, al- 
most half way down the winding avenue 
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of trees, moodily watching the gigantic 
shadows of his limbs leaping jerkily 
among the shrubbery, when it occurred to 
him that. the women could scarcely carry 
the lantern and pistols and still hold their 
ears. 

“TJ am John Melton, of Philadelphia,” 
he shouted, and looked back to address 
them more directly. Alas, the pistols re- 
posed in the pockets of the two prim 
aprons, the lantern smoked askew at Aunt 
Sarah’s waist, and both women were hold- 
ing their hands to their ears! 

He could not know that they had been 
whispering about him, however, and 
really, for man-haters, their remarks had 
been very complimentary. Not even that 
ridiculous costume could hide his athletic 
figure, his good carriage and pleasant ad- 
dress. 

They were nearing the road when they 
heard a woman’s voice shrieking for them 
to wait, and presently Aunt Matilda came 
running after them, breathless and ex- 
cited. 

“You must come back to the house at 
once, all of you,” she panted. “Adnah is 
wildly hysterical. She insists that she 
must have this young man, monster or no 
monster—that she will die without him, 
I truly believe that she would!” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Aunt Sarah. 
“Come on, then!” 

It was Aunt Sarah who swiftly and 
anxiously led the way. At the door of the 
parlor she paused and confronted the 
young man. 

“Remember,” she warned, “that how- 
ever impulsive our poor, misguided niece 
may appear, you must not kiss her!” 

Without waiting for reply she opened 
the door for him. Adnah, smiling happily 
through the last of her tears, sprang to 
meet him, and, seizing his hand, drew him 
down on the couch beside her. 

“I’m going to keep you here always, 
now,” she declared with pretty authority, 
as she locked her arm in his and interlaced 
their fingers. 

He looked around at the aunts and sud- 











denly longed for his own clothes. They 
had drawn their chairs in a close semi- 
circle about the couch and were helplessly 
staring. He felt the hot blood burning in 
his cheeks, on his temples, down the back 
of his neck. 

“You will stay, won’t you?” Adnah 
anxiously asked him. 
* “YT think I shall take you with me, in- 
stead,” he replied, smiling down at her in 
an attempt to conquer his embarrassment. 

Adnah rapturously sighed. The spec- 
tators suddenly arose, retiring to the far 
corner of the room, where they held an 
excited, whispered consultation. Presently 
they came back and sat down in the same 
solemn half-circle. Aunt Sarah ceremoni- 
ously cleared her throat. 
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“I BELIEVE, THEN,” ANNOUNCED AUNT SARAH, 
“THAT YOU MAY NOW KISS OUR NIECE” 


“You will please to unclasp your hands 
and sit farther apart,” she directed. This 
obeyed, she proceeded: “Now, Mr. Nel- 
son—” 

‘Melton, if you please,” corrected the 
young man, producing a business card 
that he had rescued. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the aunts, exchanging 
wondering glances. 

“We understood that it was Nelson,” 
murmured Aunt Matilda. It seemed that 
the hands had not been so tightly clasped 
over the ears as he had thought. 


Aunt Sarah gravely adjusted her 
glasses. 
“‘John Melton, Jr.,’?” she read. 


“ ‘Representing Melton and Melton, Ad- 
ministrators and Real Estate Dealers. 
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General John A. Melton. John Melton, 
Jr.’ ” 

There was a suppressed flutter of ex- 
citement and again the three aunts ex- 
changed surprised glances. 

“T think I may safely say, may I not, 
Sisters Ann and Matilda, that this quite 
alters the case?” was Aunt Sarah’s 
strange query. 

“Quite so, indeed,” agreed Aunt Ma- 
tilda, complacently smoothing her apron. 

“Very much so,” added Aunt Ann. 

“Decidedly,” resumed Aunt Sarah. 
“Your father, young man, handled the 
estate of our deceased Uncle Peter in a 
most upright and satisfactory fashion— 
for a man. So far, much is in your favor, 
since our unfortunate niece will not be 
contented without some sort of a husband. 
Your personal qualifications have yet to 
be proved, however. We presume that you 
can offer documentary evidence as to your 
own worth, sir?” 

“Not for a day or so, unfortunately,” 
confessed the young man. “The dogs de- 
stroyed all my papers. The only thing I 
could find was a portion of a brief note 
from my mother.” 

The three aunts, as by one electric im- 
pulse, bent forward with shining eyes. 

“From your mother!” hungrily re- 
peated Aunt Sarah. “Let us see it, if you 
will, please.” 

He produced it reluctantly. It was not 
exactly the sort of letter a young man 
cares to parade. 

“My beloved son,’ ”” Aunt Sarah read 
aloud, pausing to bestow a_ softened 
glance upon him. “ ‘I can not wait for 
your return to say how proud I am of you. 
Your noble and generous action in regard 
to the aged widow Crane’s property has 
just come to my ears, through a laughing 
complaint of your father about your un- 
business-like methods in dealing with those 
who have been unfortunate. In spite of 
his whimsically expressed disapproval, he 
feels that you are an honor to him. Your 
sister Nellie cried in her pride and love of 
you when she heard—” 
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The rest of the letter had been lost, but 
this was enough.” 

Adnah had gradually hitched closer to 
him, and now her hand, unreproved, stole 
affectionately to his shoulder. Aunt Ma- 
tilda was wiping her eyes. Aunt Ann 
openly sniffled. Aunt Sarah cleared her 
throat most violently. 

“Your references are all that we could 
wish, young man,” she presently admitted 
in a business-like tone. “We shall waive, 
in your favor, our objections to men in 
general. If we must have one in the fam- 
ily we are to be congratulated upon hav- 
ing one whose mother is proud of him.” 

Coming from Aunt Sarah this was a 
marvelous concession. The young man 
bowed his head in pleased acknowledg- 
ment and, by and by, crossed his legs in 
comfort as a home-like feeling began to 
settle down upon him. Suddenly observ- 
ing their bloomered exposure, however, he 
tried to poke his legs under the couch, and 
twiddled his thumbs instead. 

“And when do our young people expect 
to be married?” meek Sister Ann presently 
ventured to inquire. 

“As quickly as possible,” promptly an- 
swered the young man, smiling triumph- 
antly down at the girl by his side. He was 
astonished, and rather pleased, too, to find 
her suddenly embarrassed and blushing 
prettily. 

“T believe, then,” announced Aunt 
Sarah, after due deliberation, “that you 
may now kiss our niece; may he not, Sis- 
ters Ann and Matilda?” 

“He may !”’ eagerly assented the others. 

“Very well, then, proceed,” commanded 
Aunt Sarah, folding her arms. 

The young man hastily braced himself . 
to meet this new shock, then gazed down 
at the girl again. She was still blushing 
in her newly-found self-conscious feminin- 
ity, but she trustingly held up her pretty 
lips to him, looking full into his eyes with 
the steady flame of her love burning un- 
veiled—and he kissed her. 

“Ah-h-h-h!? sighed the three man-hat- 


ing spinsters in ecstatic unison. 











CUPID AT THE SCRIBBLERS’ 


By Charles Garvice 


to the Scribblers’, Unlike many 

sons of self-made men, Georgie is 
not ashamed of his father or the pork pies 
—with jelly—by the cunning advertising 
of which Mr. Jebling, senior, has amassed 
so large a fortune as to be able to allow 
Georgie the princely allowance which he 
spends with praiseworthy assiduity. 

We were rather disappointed with 
Georgie’s father. As Millan said, A Pork 
Pie King ought to be fat, red-faced, loud 
and blatant, indeed, typical of the useful 
animal of which his pies are principally 
made; but Mr. Jebling was small and thin, 
modest and well-mannered and, though he 
dropped his aitches or stuck them in 
where they were superfluous, he spoke in 
a low and pleasant voice. Georgie brought 
him to a monthly Dinner at which a very 
big Law Lord was the guest ; and Mr. Jeb- 
ling was obviously immensely impressed. 

He sat between Millan and Georgie, 
ate his dinner without putting his knife 
in his mouth—another disappointment for 
us—drank his modest half bottle of claret 
and smoked his cigar—well, just like the 
rest of us. He listened to the speeches with 
the deepest interest and afterward joined 
in the conversation with a deprecating 
timidity which won our good will and led 
us to encourage him. When the Law lord 
had gone, we got Mr. Jebling into the 
comfortable chair beside the fire—turning 
Blossop out of it—ordered whisky and 
water for him, and begged him to light a 
pipe which he admitted he preferred to a 
cigar; and after a while he grew quite 
talkative and we found ourselves listening 
to him with an interest which we had not 
displayed during the palaver in the din- 
ing-room. He expressed his pleasure in 
Georgie’s membership of the club. 


(jie has brought his father 


“You see, gentlemen, Georgie here,” he 
laid his hand affectionately on his son’s 
knee—“T’ve got to call him Georgie my- 
self since you have given him that name— 
he’s different to me, and it’s only right 
that he should have a club like other 
young fellows who are well-to-do. I never 
had one. I used to use the Crow and 


. Chuckle, a decent little pub near my ’ouse 


in Stoke Newington, and was accustomed 
to drop in there of an evening for a pipe 
and a glass of grog—this is good whisky 
of yours, gentlemen, hold and mellow: I 
know a whisky when I see it, though I’m 
no judge of wine. That was when I was a 
struggling man, swimming in a heavy 
sea, as you may say, and looking out for 
a bit of land to get a foothold on; it was 
before I hit upon the pies.” 

“What made you think of the pies, Mr. 
Jebling?” asked Millan. 

“Well, it was this way,” replied Mr. 
Jebling, looking round with a pleased but 
quite modest smile. “I was traveling in 
the coal line, and I almost lived on the 
railway, as you may say, and sometimes 
I’d have to get a bit of lunch at one of the 
stations. I knew the sandwich and the 
pork pie and the currant bun of the re- 
freshment room by ’eart, and it often 
seemed to me that they weren’t what you’d 
describe as ’ighly satisfactory. One day 
I made a bad debt. He was a small dairy- 
man. He was an honest man and he told 
me straight that he couldn’t pay any 
money, but that if I liked to take it out 
in milk or in pigs I could do so. I took it 
out in a couple of pigs and had ’em carted 
out to Stoke Newington. The missus was 
a bit cross about it. Georgie was teething 
at the time, I remember. But we fed up 
them pigs till they was so fat they could 
scarcely see out of their eyes; then we sold 
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one and kept the other for ourselves. I’d 
no idea there was such a lot of eating in a 
pig; for though we salted one side, we 
started to eat the other fresh, beginning 
at the top and working our way down. 
But we soon saw that we should never get 
through it in time; so I said to the missus 
one day, when she was getting bilious with 
so much pork and I was as yellow as a 
guinea, ‘Why not make some of it into 
pies and put them in the front window and 
sell °em?’ She went on at me like any- 
thing; but being a good wife, of course 
she did it. She was a good hand at a pie 
and it struck her that what was the matter 
with most pork pies was that they weren’t 
juicy enough; so she boiled down some— 
but I mustn’t give the secret away, gentle- 
men, must I?—and just filled them pies 
up to the brim, so that when they were 
cold the meat was lying snug in a mass of 
jelly, like—like bricks in mortar. We 
stuck ’em in the window at a low figure 
and our next door neighbor bought one: 
she said it ’ud be a ’andy thing to chuck 
at her ’usband when he came on Saturday 
nights the worse for liquor; but they must 
have eaten that pie, and she lived to come 
for another. The rest of ’em went like 
smoke; and I said to the missus: 

* *T can see land at last, and I’m going 
to get to it on a pig’s back.’ I borrowed 
some money of an uncle of mine and I 
went in {cr buying pigs and making pies ; 
but I soomsaw that I couldn’t do any good 
without advertising, so I got Uncle Jim to 
lend us some more and started with—well, 
you know the advertisement, gentlemen. 
It was uphill work at first, and it was by a 
kind of fluke, as you may say, that I hit 
the bull’s eye. One of the Royal Family— 
well, you know who it was, gentlemen; 
bless his heart, say I—was out hunting 
one day ; it was a long run and he and the 
gentleman with him found themselves near 
a little public I supplied. The Prince and 
the other gentleman were as hungry as 
hunters; the people at the public had just 
got a fresh supply of my pies, and His 


Royal Highness and the others did them- 
selves well on ’em. Fortunately for me, 
there happened to be a reporter ’aving his 
modest glass at the pub, and of course he 
had a pie and equally of course he put the 
story in the noospapers. I wasn’t so ill- 
mannered and ungrateful as to illude to 
the fact in the advertisements, but it got 
known—strange ’ow these things do get 
known, gentlemen !”—he looked round at 
us with a child-like smile which nearly 
convulsed us “and my fortune was made. 
And Georgie’s, too. And as I say, it was 
a very kind thing of you to do ’im the 
honor of taking ’im into your club; and a 
very nice club it is, and a very nice set of 
gentlemen he’s got among, if you’ll allow 
me to say so. I can see you’re full of fun, 
and, bless my heart! why shouldn’t you 
be? You’re most of you young—though 
I’ve heard some of the old gentlemen make 
their jokes and laugh as hearty this even- 
ing as the younger ones; and why 
shouldn’t they? Literatoor is a fine pro- 
fession. It’s always a myst’ry to me how 
you do it; how you think of the things to 
write about and how you get ’em down on 
paper. I know a little about it, because, 
you see, I make out my own advertise- 
ments.” 

“They are magnificent, Mr. Jebling,” 
said Blossop. 

Mr. Jebling looked pleased. ‘Well, 
they ain’t so bad, p’r’aps, sir. Of course 
they’d be better if I’d had an education 
like yours or Georgie’s. But of course I 
couldn’t expect him to go into the pie 
business. I’ve brought him up a bit above 
that. I wanted him to go to the Bar—not 
into the public ’ouse line, gentlemen, but 
into the wig and gown profession—but 
Georgie didn’t seem to fancy law, and, be- 
in’? a member here, it’s only natural he 
should drift into literatoor. I’m very 
proud of those two books of his.” 

We smiled in a ghastly fashion, and 
Georgie colored and shook a fist at us 
from behind his father’s back. 

“And I hope he’ll go on writing some 
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more. It keeps him out of mischief. Not 
that I’ve any right to say that, gentlemen, 
for Georgie is a good boy and a good son 
to me; he isn’t like some sons, ashamed of 
their fathers because they haven’t had the 
advantages they’ve been able to give their 
boys. No; he goes about with me, and 
tells me all he’s been doing—why, Pve 
laughed till my sides ached at some of the 
things that’s been said and done by you 
young gentlemen at the club here—and 
he’s asked me to dine here to-night, where 
you’ve done me the honor to receive me 
kindly; though I know it’s not for my 
sake but for Georgie’s.”’ 

Here Georgie interposed with his hand 
upon the old man’s shoulder. 

“We're having all the palaver, father,” 
he said gently and affectionately. 

“Right; quite right, Georgie!” said 
Mr. Jebling modestly. “I beg your par- 
don, gentlemen.” 

We yelled Georgie down and shouted to 
Mr. Jebling to go on; but the old man was 
too wise. Chawles went to the piano and 
began to sing; Gorham obliged with a 
recitation; then followed stories told by 
Blossop, Millan and some others, in their 
best manner. 

It was a very pleasant evening and Mr. 
Jebling was evidently very much pleased 
and gratified. When he went we all saw 
him to the door where he shook hands with 
each of us and went off arm in arm with 
his son who had said at parting, in a voice 
that was rather shaky, “Thank you, 
boys !”’ 

Some four or five weeks later Millan 
came into the club with rather a disturbed 
countenance. We thought it had connec- 
tion with a returned manuscript which 
peeked from his jacket pocket; therefore, 
as is our wont, we carefully abstained 
from addressing him; we have all suf- 
fered from ‘“Declined-with-thanks” and 
know that the truest sympathy is best ex- 
pressed by silence; but presently Millan 
looked round and said, “Has Georgie been 
in to-day ?” 

Blossop looked up with interest. “No, 


he hasn’t. He hasn’t been here very much 
for the last week or ten days, and when 
he has come he has seemed out of sorts and 
queer. What’s the matter with him, isn’t 
he well? The last time he was here—it 
was on Tuesday—he was as fidgety and 
restless as a young bear learning to dance, 
and Gorham, who was writing his weekly, 
swore at him for making a noise with the 
furniture.” 

“Oh, no, he’s not ill,” said Millan 
gloomily. “It’s worse than that: the 
young beggar’s in love.” 

We stared at him in profound silence 
for a minute, then Blossop took the 
hearthrug and demanded of Millan, who 
had sunk into the vacated armchair, 

“In love? Well, why shouldn’t he be? 
To be in love is foolish and weak; it is a 
misfortune of the gravest kind, but it is 
not criminal ; at least, not yet. I am hop- 
ing to be spared to see the day when it 
will be classed with the minor offenses 
against property, say petty larceny, and 
will be punished accordingly ; but at pres- 
ent one may fall in love without fear of 
having to do six months with. Every man 
has to go through the malady just as he 
has to go through measles and the chick- 
en-pox. Why, we’ve all been in love. I, 
myself, remember—” 

“Thank you, Blossop,” said Gorham 
sweetly ; “but I do not think—I say I do 
not think—we could tolerate a sentimental 
experience from you.” 

Blossop growled, but we looked too de- 
termined; and he swung round to Millan. 

“Who is it?” 

Millan glanced round to see if the 
waiter was not present, and answered in a 
low voice. 

“A little girl at the Frivolity. Her 
name is Joyce, Nelly Joyce; she plays 
small parts.” 

“T know,” interrupted Blossop; “quite 
a little thing: dark hair, long lashes, 
sings rather prettily.” 

“The same,” assented Millan moodily. 
“Georgie is bowled over completely ; has a 
stall at the Frivolity every night and sits 
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in it, too—while she’s on the stage. Some- 
body introduced him to her; they’ve been 
out to supper; rides in that big dogcart 
of his: met ’em yesterday in the National 
Gallery sitting close together on a settee 
in the middle of the floor pretending to 
look at the pictures.” 

Gorham shook his head despondently. 
“It’s serious when they go to the National 
Gallery,” he murmured; “or to Exeter 
Hall. I’m afraid Georgie’s hard hit and 
means business. He’s the sort of young 
man to marry the first girl he fell in love 
with.” 

“Nice for old Jebling,” remarked Blos- 
sop. “Of course he’s ambitious for Geor- 


gie. Expects him to marry the daughter — 


of a belted earl, no doubt. Does any one 
know anything about the girl?” 

We all said that we’d never heard any- 
thing against her; and some one asserted 
that she was quite respectable and prob- 
ably as good, so far as position was con- 
cerned, as Georgie. While we were dis- 
cussing the matter in all its bearings the 
smitten youth came in. He was dressed 
with more than his usual care and looked 
exasperatingly handsome and fetching; 
there was a smile in his eyes and lurking 
about his lips, but he looked preoccupied 
and he gave us a dreamy kind of greet- 
ing, fidgeted about the room for some 
minutes, then went to one of the writing 
tables and, after tearing up several sheets 
of paper, accomplished a letter and, with 
his hat tilted over his forehead, carried 
it out to post as if it were too precious to 
entrust to the Club postbox. 

That same evening one of us happened 
to be in the hall when Mr. Jebling rang 
the bell and inquired if his son were in the 
Club. The member got hold of him and 
brought him into the reading room. 
Georgie might be expected at any mo- 
ment. The old gentleman tried to be as 
cheerful as he had been on his previous 
memorable visit; but he was evidently 
down in the mouth; he lapsed into fre- 
quent silences, sucked hard at his pipe, 


and stared absently at the fire; but pres- 
ently be unburdened his heart. 

“It isn’t what I expected of Georgie, 
gentlemen,” he said sadly. “Mind, I’m 
not so foolish as some fathers who expect 
their sons to marry a title. I don’t care 
who the young woman is, so long as she’s 
respectable and comes of decent people; I 
shouldn’t like Georgie to marry any one 
low down; for, you see, I’ve made a gen- 
tleman of him; and there is the money 
after all. He ought to marry a lady; it’s 
his due; and my due, too, come to that; 
else why have I brought him up in the 
way I have done? And this young person 
is an actress! Now, you see, my mother 
was a particular Baptist, and she always 
had a ’orror of the theater, and though I 
can’t say I’ve got quite a ’orror of it my- 
self, still I don’t consider it as quite re- 
spectable; at least, not a respectable call- 
ing for a young woman.” 

One of us defended the theater and as- 
sured Mr. Jebling that a great many 
ladies of undoubted good position were 
members of “the” profession; but the old 
gentleman was only half convinced and 
went away still sad and regretful. 

He came again a few nights afterward 
and we went over the same ground. He 
had ventured to speak to Georgie and to 
put his view of the case before the captive 
of Nellie Joyce’s bow and spear; but 
Georgie, hitherto the most dutiful son, 
had refused to yield, and in a respectful 
but absolutely determined manner, had 
declared his intention of marrying the 
young lady. If his father cut him off with 
a shilling, why, then Georgie would buy a 
box and a set of boot brushes and seek an 
eligible corner where he could set up as a 
bootblack. Consequently, Mr. Jebling 
was driven to desperate measures. 

“T dessay it’s only a question of money, 
gentlemen,” he said to us. “Why, don’t I 
often read in the noospapers of some 
actress getting five thousand pounds or 
ten thousand pounds from some silly 
young Juggins for breach of promise?” 
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> remarked 


“Georgie is not a Juggins,’ 
Millan. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Jebling. “But 
my experience is that all young men are 
Jugginses when they are in love: I’ve 
been in love myself, and I know. But 
what I was going to say is this: if money 
will square it, why, the money will be 
forthcoming. I’ve got a letter in my ’ead 
if I could only get it out, and I’m willing 
to offer the young woman five thousand 
pounds to let Georgie go.” 

We received this piece of information 
in silence; and a little later on, when Mr. 
Jebling had worked himself up to a state 
of excitement we were foolish enough to 
let him write the letter there and then, and 
still more foolish to allow him to post it; 
but we had the grace to look ashamed of 
ourselves when, half an hour after his 
father had gone, Georgie came in with 
that absurdly happy look in his eyes and 
about his lips. Three nights afterward 
Mr. Jebling turned up again. He was 
still troubled and not a little perplexed 
for, as he told us, he had not received any 
reply to his diplomatic letter. We doubted 
its diplomacy, but were cheering him up 
as best we could when the head waiter 
came in with a card on his salver and 
marched up to Mr. Jebling with it. Mr. 
Jebling looked at it, mumbled: 

“Colonel McBroggan; late—th’ Gal- 
way Blazers,” and stared round at us with 
a puzzled frown. 

“T don’t know the gentleman,” he said. 
“He must be a friend of Georgie’s. May 
the waiter ask, gentlemen, if the gentle- 
man wants to see my son?” 

The waiter came back. No, it was Mr. 
Jebling who was required. The visitor 
was shown in. He was a tall, soldierly 
man, erect as a ramrod, with white hair 
cut very short and a well-trimmed grisly 
mustache. He saluted us with a military 
bow, and pitching on Mr. Jebling as if by 
instinct, said sternly : 

“Have I the honor of addressing Mr. 
Jebling, the writer of this letter?” 


He took the letter from his pocket, and 
Mr. Jebling, who had risen, looked from 
it to the Colonel’s flushed face with a con- 
fused and bewildered air. 

“P’r’aps—p’r’aps we might go into an- 
other room,” he stammered. 

But the Colonel shook his head angrily. 

“No, sir; what I have to say to you 
may be said before these gentlemen, who, 
I am sure, are honorable men, and who 
will sympathize with an honorable man 
who has been grossly insulted. Permit me, 
gentlemen, to place you in possession of 
the facts of the case. It seems that my 
daughter has been receiving, unknown to 
me, the attentions of a young man who 
was introduced to her in due form by a 
person who should have known better. 
These attentions, I say, were unknown to 
me until this morning when, returning 
from a visit to my friend, the Duke of 
Ditton, I found my child in tears. In 
tears, gentlemen! And little wonder; for 
she had received this letter, the most in- 
sulting epistle that it has ever been my 
misfortune to read. It is an outrage of so 
vile and gross a character that I am at a 
loss to express my feelings.” 

The loss did not appear to be very ob- 
vious ; we thought he was getting on very 
well, and pitied poor Mr. Jebling who, at 
the mention of the Duke of Ditton, had 
sunk back into his chair and was gazing 
up at the fiery Colonel as the proverbial 
bird might be supposed to gaze at the 
paralyzing serpent. 

“But—but there is some mistake,” he 
stammered. “I wrote to—to an actress, 
Miss Nellie Joyce.” 

“And Miss Nellie Joyce, sir, is my 
daughter,” thundered the Colonel. “It is 
true_that she is an actress; but that is no 
reason why she should be insulted. How 
dare you offer her money! Do you imag- 
ine that anything would induce me to 
consent to a marriage between my daugh- 
ter and a son of yours?” 

At this moment in came Georgie. He 
was pale, of course, but he was calm and 
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looked full of courage. He went straight 
up to the Colonel and said: 

“T am sorry that I was not in when you 
arrived, Colonel McBroggan. I have 
only just heard from Nell—from Miss 
Joyce—I mean, Miss McBroggan, that 
you had returned. I have just been to 
your house. I would have written to you 
but Nel—I mean Miss McBroggan—was 
not sure of your address. Will you be 
kind enough to come with me and my 
father into the conference room? Come, 
father !”’ 

The Colonel, who had swung round 
upon the young man as if his appearance 
were an additional insult, stared at him 
for an instant fiercely ; but—there is some- 
thing about Georgie which it is difficult to 
resist. The Colonel’s fury began to abate, 
and, with a stiff little bow, he said, sternly 
still: 

“Very good, sir. I will consent to lis- 
ten to your explanation; but let me tell 
you, that this letter, this outrageous in- 
sult—” 

They disappeared, the Colonel still 
muttering and thundering like a big gun, 
and the conference door closed behind 
them. We looked at each other aghast 
and dumfounded. 

“There will be a double funeral and the 
Colonel will provide the corpses,” said 
Blossop at last. “It serves us right. Why 
did we let the old man write that con- 
founded letter?” 

“And why did we let him write it on 
the Club paper?” groaned Gorham. 

“And why didn’t the young idiot tell 
old Jebling that Nellie Joyce was the 
daughter of a swell warrior, the friend of 
Dooks?” murmured Millan. 

“Pride, beastly pride!” said Blossop. 
“Georgie wanted his father to take the 
girl to his heart ‘for her own sake.’ 


There’s a dangerous vein of sentiment in 
Georgie, and he’s come to grief on it. 
Are they never coming out? Shall we get 
a policeman and break the door down?” 

There was no need for a member of that 
“splendid force,” the police; with sinking 
heart we heard the conference door open, 
footsteps crossed the hall, our own door 
flung wide. Then there entered the Col- 
onel and Mr. Jebling, arm in arm, with 
Georgie behind, his handsome face suf- 
fused with an idiotic smile of satisfaction. 
We sprang to our feet and stared at them 
as if they were freaks which even Barnum 
and Bailey might covet. It was the Col- 
onel who explained. His young friend,— 
he called Georgie “his young friend !”— 
had explained everything. It appeared 
that Mr. Jebling—“my young friend’s 
worthy father’—had written the letter 
under a—er—total misconception and in 
ignorance of me daughter’s—er—posi- 
tion. Mr. Jebling had apologized,—er— 
satisfactory arrangements had been made 
and he had great pleasure in announcing 
that he gave his cheerful consent to the 
engagement of the young people, who 
would receive an old soldier’s blessing. He 
craved pardon for intruding upon a party 
of gentlemen in their own Club and he 
would now take his leave. 

But we would not hear of this. We all 
shook hands with the Colonel, with Mr. 
Jebling, and—twice over—with Georgie. 
It was Blossop who had the presence of 
mind to order Irish whisky and Indian 
cigars, and we sat and smoked and talked 
long after the Club’s closing hour, and in 
one of the small hours of the morning 
saw—er—helped the Colonel and Mr. 
Jebling into a hansom. 

Georgie had disappeared about eleven 
o’clock. No doubt he had business of im- 
portance to transact at the Frivolity. 
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WHAT LONDON OFFERS AMERICAN WRITERS 


By James L. Ford 


AUTHOR OF “THE LITERARY SHOP) ETC, 


in the world, possesses a charm for 
the American writer—a charm that 
is as potent to-day as it was just a cen- 
tury ago when it first drew Washington 
Irving across the seas, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne yielded to this charm, as did N. P. 
Willis—the one attracted by all that was 
best and most enduring in English life, 
the other by all that was new and bizarre 
in the froth of London society. And it 
is not unlikely that “Bracebridge Hall” 
will be remembered long after the waist- 
coats designed to snatch reputation from 
Disraeli and D’Orsey have been forgot- 
ten. Lowell, Holmes and Longfellow 
were drawn with irresistible force toward 
the grim, foggy town on the Thames 
where Dick Whittington thrice ruled as 
Lord Mayor, where Charles Lamb found 
his noblest inspiration, where the poet 
Chatterton laid down his young life in 
hopeless despair. Artemus Ward felt its 
magic spell from the very first, and it was 
there that he found the most satisfying 
reward and the most appreciative praise 
of his short life. It was at the call of 
London and the fair English country 
that Henry James and Bret Harte expa- 
triated themselves a quarter of a century 
ago. 

Indeed, it would be difficult to name a 
single American writer of any imagina- 
tive gifts whatever who has not, at one 
time or another, cast a longing eye at the 
great town which, still seen by us with 
the eyes of Thackeray and Dickens, is 
a city of quaint Elizabethan houses, dark 
mysterious slums, cozy old-fashioned 
chop-houses and snug bars, bright with 
old mahogany, polished pewter and open 


x more than any other city 


grate fires ; and, best of all, a true literary 
society to which the young writer from 
over the seas receives a welcome that is in 
just accordance with his literary worth. 
A rude awakening will come to these im- 
aginative ones when they begin their 
search through the Haussmannized Lon- 
don of to-day for the picturesque charm 
that Dickens seemed to find at every turn. 
I doubt if there are more than two old- 
fashioned chop-houses to be found within 
the whole of London that have not degen- 
erated into mere show places, kept alive 
for the purpose of charging Americans 
double price for eating in a public house 
adorned with a brass memorial of a Doc- 
tor Johnson, who makes no mention of it 
in his own writings. Meanwhile the work 
of tearing down ancient rookeries and re- 
placing them with “model tenements” 
and other eyesores, and cleaning out the 
old-time slums goes on at such an alarm- 
ing rate that there will soon be scarcely 
anything left of all that the great English 
story-teller knew and loved. One night 
while strolling homeward with a friend 
I was impressed with the almost rural 
peace and quiet of a small open space 
where many roads had their meeting, and 
paused to inquire where we were. It was 
the famous Seven Dials, and it made me 
sick with disappointment when I remem- 
bered how my fancy had painted it with 
the colors taken from the Dickens paint 
box. Reform and chloride of lime had 
done their awful work here as in other 
parts of the town. 

As for modern English literary soci- 
ety, I do not feel qualified to discuss it, 
but I was led to believe that it was no 
longer the concrete, well-organized body 
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that it was a half-century ago, but was 
to be found, if at all, scattered about the 
town in small groups, sparse in number, 
if not in distinction, and not bound in 
any way to one another. In fact, there 
is the same difference between the London 
that Dicky Doyle, Thackeray, Mark 
Lemon and the Jerrolds knew and that 
of to-day that there is between the old 
Concord group of writers and thinkers 
and the fashionable chromo-literary set 
that flourishes in New York now. 

To those American writers who contem- 
plate self-expatriation, the question of 
social enjoyment is far too important to 
be neglected, though not as serious as 
that of opportunity which England of- 
fers for money making compared with 
that enjoyed by writers on this side of 
the ocean. Other points to be considered 
are the relative cost of living in the two 
countries and the possibilities for study 
and recreation afforded by the museums, 
theaters, galleries, academies of science, 
and, above all, the thousand and one 
places and objects of historic interest 
with which the town literally teems and 
which are in themselves a constant source 
of education and entertainment. Another 
matter of very great importance, and one 
on which much in the way of both busi- 
ness and pleasure depends, is the position 
held by Americans in the esteem of the 
average Briton. 

Then, when all the pros and cons have 
been carefully weighed, there remains the 
circumstance—and its significance can 
not be overestimated—that the wind that 
wafts fame blows from the east to the 
west and that the London writer possesses 
an advantage over his fellow craftsman 
in New York not unlike that which the 
latter in his turn possesses over his brother 
of the middle or far west. A literary 
success made in London is quickly felt 
in New York, while the writer who makes 
any sort of hit in New York is apt to 
awake and find himself famous on the Pa- 
cific Coast. But very few, indeed, of even 
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our most famous writers have any renown 
whatever in London, while the Californian 
who makes himself the literary sensation 
of San Francisco seldom becomes known 
outside the city limits except to the seals 
in the bay. 

As to the social opportunities which 
London offers to the American writer, 
they can not be estimated without due 
consideration of his capabilities for quiet 
enjoyment, the sort of society that he 
has frequented in his own country and 
the extent of his credulity regarding that 
of England. The truth is that very few 
Englishmen of letters enjoy what is 
called, in their own country, a “desirable” 
social position. To be sure, they are fre- 
quently invited to functions where they 
are treated with insistent affability by 
persons belonging to the higher classes, 
and now and then sheer effrontery will 
enable some penman of social aspirations 
to take his place as a sort of celebrity in 
a number of smart London drawing- 
rooms; but the sort of “position” to be 
obtained in this way is insecure, short- 
lived, and, at times, unpleasant to any 
save those of adamantine cheek. A game 
of this sort can be worked much more easi- 
ly, to much better profit and with far less 
physical pain in New York than in the 
older and wiser town, because with us so- 
cial position has not yet come to be sched- 
uled and appraised, along with the ox 
and the ass, as so much personal property. 

American writers of good breeding, 
who come provided with suitable letters 
of introduction, are quite likely to fare 
better than their English fellows, because 
they are not regarded with the same de- 
gree of suspicion with which an English- 
man looks upon his own countrymen. A 


certain amount of civility and hospitality 


will be extended to them in a formal and 
mechanical way, not unlike that in which 
one salutes a lady by raising the hat ; but 
this over the new-comer must shift for 
himself, and he will very soon learn that 
London society is a great market-place 
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in which everything has its price and ey- 
ery vender a bargain to offer. Into this 
market one man brings a brewery and 
another a coronet, a third a banjo and a 
bunch of coon songs, and a fourth a nice 
taste in decoration that enables him to 
be useful to the rich and the great. The 
American is not infrequently surprised 
at the high price which his own little so- 
cial, musical and conversational commodi- 
ties fetch in this huge market-place, 
though he may be amazed to find that, 
famous as he may be considered in his own 
country, he is absolutely unknown beyond 
the seas, and that the English people are 
so engrossed in their own affairs that they 
take very little personal interest in stran- 
gers. 

Any one who has enjoyed in New York 
those social advantages which are open 
to the well-bred and decent man of letters 
is almost certain to be disappointed with 
the sort of society that he will find in 
London. Of course if he is fortunate 
enough to gain admittance to one of those 
very small and very carefully guarded 
circles which are not made up exclusively 
of any one profession or recruited from 
any one class, but in which art and letters 
are accorded the place that is rightfully 
their own, he will most assuredly find 
London a delightful and interesting place 
of residence. Even then he will miss the 
easy informality of New York life and 
chafe under the cast-iron restrictions with 
which all that is best in English society is 
hedged in. He will find that if he is ad- 
mitted to a desirable circle he is not ex- 
pected to pollute himself by familiar con- 
tact with other circles which, though of 
inferior caste, may have some special 
charm. And he will find, moreover, that 
however “charming” the average London 
function is, it does not offer nearly as 
much of the quality that we call fun as 
do similar entertainments given in New 
York. There are very few writers in 
London who enjoy a position anything 
like as good as that of nearly a score that 
I could name in New York. 
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Thanks to the liberality of many re- 
cent ministries titles are common enough 
nowadays in ‘England, even in literary 
circles, and, although the bearers of 
great names who are also men of great 
wealth are apt to be as shy and as hard 
to flush as quail in the early fall, they are 
to be brought down now and then by per- 
sons experienced in the arts of the social 
chase, while knights and honorables and 
“well-connected” parasites of both sexes 
are to be found in profusion almost every- 
where. For this reason the English cap- 
ital offers advantages to the simple-mind- 
ed snob, which are not to be found in New 
York—advantages which carry with them 
certain illusions in regard to what good 
society really is, that I shall not attempt 
to dispel. I am quite sure, however, that 
those who see with a clear vision and who 
have had experience in both cities, will 
bear me out when I say that a well-bred 
and agreeable man of literary distinction 
is apt to fall into a far better social cir- 
cle in New York than in London. 

If it may seem to my readers that I at- 
tach too much importance to the matter 
of. social position, it should be remem- 
bered that in London it means a great 
deal more than it does in New York and 
that a journalist or a man of letters finds 
himself at a great disadvantage unless he 
can secure for himself the social recogni- 
tion of persons of influence and high sta- 
tion. To one high-placed in the best 
English society every door is thrown 
open, and nearly all the avenues that lead 
to what is most interesting, most pic- 
turesque and most significant in English 
life are those that open on society. In- 
deed, it is a well-known fact that whereas 
the average New York drawing-room is 
the last place in the world to look for 
news, every great question of state, every 
important move on the diplomatic chess 
board, every royal or aristocratic scandal 
—everything, in short, that goes to make 
up what we call “news” is freely discussed 
in the polite world of London long before 
it finds its way into the daily press. 
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The first disappointment that awaits 
the professional writer is in the scale of 
remuneration which prevails in London, 
and which, I should say, was from a third 
to a half of that paid in New York. The 
next surprise has to do with the sort of 
matter that is most in demand, and these 
two circumstances, taken in connection 
with the vast superiority of our own pop- 
ular magazines over those of England, 
indicate that there is something wrong 
with literary conditions and the profes- 
sion of letters as they exist in London to- 
day. 

There is a great deal the matter with 
literary conditions in England just now, 
and not until they can be radically re- 
formed will the magazines become as in- 
teresting and powerful and as widely cir- 
culated as they are here and the rewards 
of the penmen as great as with us. 

To go to the very root of the matter, 
we find that the great bulk of current 
magazine literature is prepared by a 
class of writers who are quite different 
from those who furnish similar material 
in America. Every year there are grad- 
uated from the English universities a vast 
number of young men who are finely edu- 
cated, capable of writing the purest Eng- 
lish and possessed of an income almost 
large enough to maintain them in the 
style befitting their birth. I am speaking 
now of the younger sons of good families, 
the scions of the minor branches of aris- 
tocratic roots and of others who go to 
make up the great army of well-bred, 
well-dressed, well-connected, well-fed and 
well-educated young men who know that 
if they can add to the allowance or in- 
heritance that is theirs already the sum 
of one or two hundred pounds a year, 
they can live comfortably in London and 
enjoy the best that the town has, to offer 
to its well-placed idlers. ‘The only prob- 
lem, then, that confronts them is how to 
earn this one or two hundred pounds with 
the least labor and social degradation; 
and, naturally enough, nine-tenths of 
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them decide upon the profession of let- 
ters. As they are veritable Chinamen 
in their willingness to underbid legitimate 
craftsmen, as well as in their habits of 
not spending any of their own money, 
they dispose of their services for much 
less than the regular market price, and 
there are even some of them who offer one 
or two social introductions as a sort of 
bonus to those editors or publishers who 
are willing to purchase their wares. 

Realizing as they do the necessity for 
reaching a class that they regard as be- 
neath their own, they attempt to “write 
down” to their readers, and they are apt 
to do this with an insolence and a lackless 
condescension that are a positive insult to 
those whom they address. 

The result of all this is that the pages 
of the six-penny English magazines are 
filled with matter that, although admira- 
bly well written, is not only wholly un- 
suited to the tastes of those who are ex- 
pected to read it, but also in many in- 
stances reeking with impertinent, boorish 
affability. 

On the other hand, the majority of 
American writers have adopted their call- 
ing because they were drawn to it, and 
they follow it as a means of livelihood. It 
is bread and butter to them and not mere- 
ly jam. They are in accord with their 
readers and are taught very early in the 
game that they must respect them rather 
than look down upon them. It is com- 
paratively an easy matter to reach the 
heart and the comprehension of one who 
belongs to our own little world and is, in 
a measure, of our own kind. But the 
younger son who writes only because he 
can not squeeze out of his sister and his 
aunt and his cousin quite enough to give 
him the luxuries that he deems necessary 
to his scheme of existence, can not be ex- 
pected to appreciate or sympathize with 
the social inferior who works for his liv- 
ing and who would be ashamed to sponge 
on his rich relatives, if he had any. 

I am not speaking now of writers like 
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Kipling and Lucas Malet and Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward and Barrie and Jacobs, or, 
indeed, of any of those who have made 
genuine names for themselves in litera- 
ture, and of whom, so far as I know, not 
a single one took up writing as an easy 
jam provider or attempted to please the 
readers of a six-penny magazine by os- 
tentatiously “writing down” to them in 
the same tone that one might employ 
when addressing the inmates of a charity 
school. I am thinking only of the great 
army of literary toilers who write the 
bulk of the matter in the weekly and 
monthly periodicals and among whom 
hyphenated, aristocratic and even titled 
names occur with suspicious frequency 
and not always over the best of matter. 
Not only does the English literary 
market rule much lower in prices than our 
own, but it is also so limited in extent 
that it is no easy matter for a new-comer, 
no matter how great his talents, to find 
an outlet for his work. The number of 
magazines open to him is woefully small 
compared with what he has been accus- 
tomed to in this country. There are no 
syndicates, no Sunday newspapers and 
very little demand in the daily press for 
anything but the ponderous “leaders” in 
which the average Briton finds mental sol- 
ace. Some of the evening papers print 
what are called “turn overs,” meaning es- 
says begun on the front page and long 
enough to turn over the column into the 
second, carrying with them their read- 
ers and thus making known to them the 
literary feast spread out on the inside 
pages. There are even a few humorous 
columns to be found in the modern Lon- 
don newspaper, and not one of them but 
bears the stereotyped caption, “In Light- 
er Vein,” thus indicating a widespread 
editorial taste for novelty and originality. 
In one respect the London market ex- 
cels our own, and that is in its weeklies, 
which are almost limitless in point of num- 
ber and variety. Fully two-thirds of the 
space in these weeklies is given up to so- 
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ciety and personal gossip which is not in- 
frequently signed by a nom de plume 
taken from the Almanach de Gotha. 
Matter of this sort must be extremely 
easy to write, provided one has a peer- 
age, a few reliable books of reference, and 
that “nose” for heraldry which is a fre- 
quent aristocratic inheritance. British 
taste demands that this society gossip 
shall be written in a manner suggestive of 
close personal intimacy on the part of the 
writer with the people whom he discusses. 
Consequently this is the sort of stuff that 
we find printed on the very cheapest qual- 
ity of paper in a “society weekly” that is 
sold for a penny to the wife of a small 
shopkeeper, and read by her with the 
greatest avidity: 


“T do not think that Lady Grassmere’s 
eldest daughter, Kitty, will be married 
until the autumn, as Lord Grassmere him- 
self is still confined to his room with the 
gout, and Gladys, the second daughter, 
who is to be the bridesmaid, must remain 
for some time in Switzerland under the 
physician’s care. Meantime, Lord “Tod- 
dles,’ as we all call him at the club, must 
possess his soul in patience. 

“The Grassmeres are a comparatively 
new family, having been raised to the 
peerage because of services rendered to 
the late Queen by Jacob Timothy in 1848. 
The present holder of the title is the third 
in the line, having succeeded his father, 
the only son of the first peer, in 1892. 
Lord Grassmere’s eldest son and heir, gen- 
erally known by his courtesy title of Lord 
Redtop, came of age two years ago. He 
is greatly interested in numismatics and 
is seldom seen in society since his unfor- 
tunate love affair with the Hon. Isabella 
Prinkton last season. 

“Lady Kitty’s fiancé is the eldest son 
of Lord Biltmore and will inherit at his 
father’s death not only one of the oldest 
titles in the kingdom but also Bilton Ab- 
bey in Wiltshire and twenty thousand 
acres of grouse moor in the Highlands. 
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“Toddles’ has always been extremely pop- 
ular both in society and on the turf and 
he has received the warm congratulations 
of everybody who is anybody on a match 
that adds so materially to his prosperity. 
The probabilities are that the honeymoon 
will be passed at Lord Biltmore’s charm- 
ing cottage on the Isle of Wight.” 


This is a fair sample of the sort of lit- 
erature for which there is an absolutely 
limitless demand in the English weeklies, 
dailies and even monthlies, and although 
I do not know what price it brings by the 
yard or the pound or by whatever stand- 
ard of measurement it is sold, it is so easi- 
ly prepared that I should think that any 
well-connected person possessed of a De- 
brett could by means of it keep the wolf 
from the door. 

Amazing as it may seem, English soci- 
ety literally swarms with well-born gos- 
sips of both sexes who are not ashamed to 
pick up two or three pounds a week by 
grinding out this petty tittle-tattle about 
persons of social distinction, and have ab- 
solutely no scruples about printing such 
bits of personal. scandal and family his- 
tory as they may learn in the drawing- 
rooms that they are permitted to fre- 
quent. The more facile and imaginative 
writers of this class find exercise for their 
talent in the preparation of stories deal- 
ing with hypnotism, occult science, the 
planet Mars and other themes in which 
truth offers no barrier that the writer is 
bound to respect. Detective stories in 
feeble imitation of Sherlock Holmes, sea 
stories inspired by those of Mr. Jacobs 
and humorous essays which faintly recall 
the late Bill Nye are also easily marketed 
commodities, if I may judge by the num- 
ber of them that find their way into the 
magazines. 


The column headed “In Lighter Vein” 


is generally marked by a fine, old- 
fashioned twang, and the “turn-overs” 
deal with subjects that are simply impos- 
sible, from our point of view. An essay 
on the frying-pan, the house cat, the 
longevity of the silk-worm or the per- 
versity of the ostrich is always grist to 
the “turn-over” mill. There are at pres- 
ent in London, however, two newspapers 
—the Mail and the Express—which are 
setting a good example to their competi- 
tors by printing really interesting and 
timely special articles on their editorial 
pages, thereby earning wholesale denun- 
ciation for their “sensationalism,” as well 
as wide circles of readers. 3 

But if the ephemeral literature of Eng- 
land seems to us weak in those qualities 
of humor, vivacity and entertainment, 
there is one respect at least in which it 
excels our own, and that is in its serious 
aspect and in literary and artistic criti- 
cisms. The habit of “leader writing,” and 
the still more important habit of serious 
thought and conscientious study in which 
many of the London writers indulge, have 
kept the arts of critical and essay writing 
alive and fostered a generation of essay- 
ists whose work is always worthy of se- 
rious consideration. 

But turn-overs and essays, even when 
drawn from the educated brain, do not 
make a magazine, and the consequence is 
that not a single cheap English monthly 
has a special clientéle of its own, while 
not more than one of them even claims a 
greater circulation than three. hundred 
thousand. Here the magazine buyer asks 
for this, that or the other magazine, as his 
taste may dictate. In England he says to 
the news-vender: “Give me something 
to read on the train,” and cares very lit- 
tle whether it be Pearson’s, The Royal 
or The Strand that is placed in his 
hands. 
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HEN one the fair fme of 
iend or foe 
The shadow of disdrace 
shall fall; oer 
Ofwords of blame, or proof 
of thus and so, 
Let something good be said. 


Forget not that no bret lonene tit ce 
fall so low but love may lifthis head, 
Even the cheek of shame with 3 So is wet, 
If something good be said. 


No generousheartmay vainly tun aside 
i of: pathy, roa . dead 


Butmay awaken strong and glorified, 


If something ond be said. 


And sol charge ye,by the,thorny crown, ARAB 
And by the crosson which the Savior bled, | B\"/ 
your own soulshope ce | sae fa 


Let something good be said! 
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THE KING AND THE CANDY CANE 


By Frank Waller Allen 


“ AND what place is this?” 
A “It is the primrose path to Ar- 
cady, your Majesty.” 

“Ah, it is here that I am to find honest 
men, women who are constant, love that 
needs no questioning, and there is to be 
faith and fine sympathy and hope. Yes, 
there is to be hope.” 

“Yes, sire; and, most of all, at the end 
lies the Garden of Heart’s Desire.” 

“And I have been coming here most all 
of my life, you say, and knew it not?” 

“Ves.” 

“T think I must have been here a very 
little while a long time ago. I came here 
where these clustered jonquils drowsily 
bend to this stream. I came—” 

“No, your Majesty; it was a vision.” 

“But it seemed so real.” 

“You were a mere child, sire. To the 
young heart is given a view of all the 
possibilities that lie beyond—in Arcady.” 

“Ah, I remember now. This air bestirs 
memory like a spirit in a dream. Here I 
met a girl—a very tiny, blue-eyed girl— 
in the palace garden. We were married, 
you know, and kept house and made mud 
pies. Then she slapped me because I 
would not eat ’em. She ate one. I think 
she cried to me to come back, when I 
sulked away. It was that night I saw this 
green wilderness of trees where I was a 
great-eyed faun and she a slim dryad, shy 
and unapproachable. Then all 
the beauty faded with childhood and 1 
had even forgotten.” 

“Your Majesty will find her in Ar- 
cady.” 

“But will I know?” 

“Yes, sire, you will know, withal that 
she may not seem the child of the palace 
garden. She may be a peasant, or a—” 


“Tt matters little,’ interrupted the 
king, “so long as she is like unto a rose, 
and beckons to me from down the path 
toward the Garden.” 

His Majesty, the king, loved roses. 
That, however, is neither here nor there 
at this moment. I’d first have you know 
that his Royal Highness was a very young 
man to assume the burden that had rested 
with such serene dignity upon the shoul- 
ders of his sire. Prior to his coronation 
his subjects had been much in doubt of 
him, for he had been to them always a 
rosy-cheeked boy, more taken with the 
bacchanal song than with the hymn, and 
sport than with the affairs that were of 
the deepest interest to their welfare. 
Therefore, it was much to their surprise, 
that, upon entering his new duties, his 
regular attendance at the sovereign chapel 
was apparently as sincere as was the un- 
questionable justice of his reign. And, 
as they had reverenced and feared his 
white-haired father, they loved his blush- 
ing Majesty, whose wisdom was their 
glory. 

For the time to pass that would win for 
him the confidence of his people their sov- 
ereign heroically gave up all the pleasures 
that had afforded him joy in his early 
youth, and bore the mien that his place in 
life required. At least, as far as general 
appearances were concerned, he did. But 
as has been stated, his Majesty, the king, 
loved roses; and especially was he. pas- 
sionately filled with a love for those that 
flood a woman’s cheek when a youth looks 
boldly into her eyes. And thus, on this 
occasion, disguised as a peasant lad, 
searching for flowers, he met the maid of 
this bit of romance, and found the rosiest 
rose of all. There be devious 
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ways to the realm of Arcady, but Love’s 
is the foot-path of the broadest vision. 

It is useless to describe his Majesty, 
the king, to you, for kings are so unlike 
that I could not picture him by a compar- 
ison to any monarch that you have doubt- 
less known. But, as for the girl, it is 
different. This one was always first no- 
ticed because of her eyes, which were large 
and had the gift of bearing half a sorrow 
with a look of apparently awakened won- 
der. 

Her sorrow was a gift, I have said, for 
she was barely sixteen and had a mother, 
a father and lovers galore. It is useless 
to say that she was a sweet bit of a 
creature, for, as you know, it was she 
whom the king called a flower. Most of 
all, however, she was innocent, very inno- 
cent. Now, all of this is perfectly true, 
but a word about another gift. She had 
a most adorable way of appearing de- 
cidedly more innocent than she really 
was. And it was these gifts that won his 
Majesty. For, at the beginning, his 
young heart gloried at the wonder his 
manly beauty awakened in her eyes; and, 
afterward, her absolute ignorance of the 
naughty world filled his soul with tender- 
ness. 

Although his Majesty had never known 
it, Arcady lay right next to his own 
country, and the primrose path was short 
when once he had learned it. And, now 
it became true that the king was more 
in this land of love and summer-time than 
in the palace royal. 

Though he realized it not, it was true 
that after many days spent at court, sor- 
did with lust of empire, the path came 
near to being lost to the king. Often, 
after such occasions, he must of necessity 
search long upon the frontier, and only 
the thought of the Garden of Heart’s 
Desire, and the maid that dwelt thereby, 
would clear his eyes enough for his seeing 
the blossoming primroses. It was this 


that caused his Majesty to live much in 
Arcady. 
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Now, this half-blown bud of the king’s 
frequently came into the village, for there 
are villages in Arcady, and, as twilight 
time seemed to be most convenient for 
his Majesty, she artfully contrived to be 
leaving at such an hour. Sometimes, if it 
were the pleasure of the flower, they 
lingered in the town, and the shop win- 
dows were studied diligently should a 
passerby arrive too quickly upon a kiss 
taken surreptitiously, for the king was 
bold; or it necessitated the removal of his 
arm to his own side, for, as has been said, 
the king loved roses. 

Once upon a time when they stood thus 
before the shop of a goodly and prosper- 
ous confectioner, the king’s heart beat- 
ing in wholesome fancy concerning the 
warmth of red, splendid kissing lips, and 
the maid blushing, like unto the rose she 
was, because the watch had near thrown 
the light of his lantern upon them at a 
most inopportune time, they came to 
themselves after the lessening of the heart 
beating, the passion, the blushing and the 
scare, to find themselves staring into a 
window most devoid of attractions, save 
one large and brilliantly striped candy 
cane of the peppermint variety. They 
burst into laughter, and the maid, as is 
the nature of her kind, forgot to stop. 
The king did not stop her, either; first, 
because he knew the incurability of the 
disease ;. and, second, her white teeth and 
sweet, red mouth were good to look upon, 
as she dimpled and flushed. 

The doctor arrived in the shape of the 
shopkeeper, himself, who thrust his head 
angrily through the half-open door, and 
said rather emphatically—at least it was 
sufficient to cure the maid of laughing: 

“You young jackanapes! Has the 
cane turned clown that you should make 
yourself so merry at the expense of my 
business ?”” 

“T think the cane were worth a farth- 
ing, perhaps?” asked the king, paying 
no attention to the wrathful shopman. 

“Oh! it is yours, sir; it is yours, sir,” 
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returned the appeased maker of tarts, who ~ 


bowed them inside. 

“Give it to us,” commanded the king, 
laying down the farthing; “so thy win- 
dow may be equally as empty as thy 
pate.” 

And then they walked more soberly 
across the meadow to the cottage, for his 
Majesty was thinking a bit of what was 
becoming the conduct of a king, and the 
girl was tired from laughing. When they 
reached the gate she said: 

“My sister says it is awfully kind of 
you to bring me home every night. And 
I—I’m sure I like it, too.” 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“I told ’em you said, ‘the rose gave, in 
a fashion most queenly, her perfume and 
her beauty only to those whom she hon- 
ored in doing.’ Then my brother said 
you must have a great deal of experience. 
What is experience?” 

The king looked into her face a mo- 
ment with love in his eyes and the battle 
of right and wrong pictured in his coun- 
tenance. As he stood, the flowers and 
blossoming woodland seemed to draw 
away from him. He could see no farther 
down the path, and looking back, for the 
first time, he saw the ugly walls of the 
palace looming dangerously near. His 
eyes sought the girl’s, and what he saw 
there he knew not, only that it was won- 
derfully more beautiful than anything he 
had ever seen before. It was the way to 
the Garden of Heart’s Desiree . . . 
Slowly he handed her the cane of the 
merry shop. 

“Experience,” he said, “is this: take 
this bit of candy—this cane. It is my 
heart, my little flower. It is pretty to 
look upon and sweet to the lips, but it 
will not bear too much kissing, nor will it 
hold your weight should you chance to 
lean upon it. Some day you will know 
what I have told you to be true, and not 
until then can you know the meaning of 
experience.” 


“T’ll keep the cane as a pledge,” she 
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said, “and, as for experience, I’ve a notion 
love will be sweeter without it.” 

“When you know this to be true,” he 
said, “return to me the cane.” 

And his Majesty, the king, kissed her 
good night. 

Returning to the palace, it was then, 
alone in this night, with naught lighting 
him other than the moon through the 
casement, the king sought the throne- 
room that, upon the ancient seat of his 
sires, he might think the kindliest judg- 
ment of men. And now, most especially, 
of a girl. As he sat, his head bowed over 
his breast, the great throne seemed to give 
him the dignity of years in the uncertain 
darkness. It was thus he thought: 

“TI wonder if this sadness of the heart 
be love. I wonder if this joy of having the 
heart feel heavy with sweet tenderness is 
love. And yet I am a son of my fathers, 
and this love, which seems best, is not the 
love for a man upon a throne. Lord, lend 
me Thy dear wisdom that I may know 
what is love. And yet she,—she is the 
one that must decide. Lord, teach me to 
decide. 

“At any rate,” he said, lifting his head, 
“I wish I could decide whether to tell 
her and end this worry. It bears upon 
my mind worse than anything since I as- 
sumed the kingship. If I tell 
her it will end all, for she is a—at least, I 
am his Majesty, the king! Damn the 
king! I love her. But if I don’t tell her 
now, some day she’ll have to know, and 
then it may break her heart. Ah, I would 
make her queen before I’d do that. A 
woman’s heart is the same and her love is 
the same, be her lord a beggar or a king. 
And my rose shall always be the dearest 
flower in the garden of my memory. 

“If kings could be men, as women can 
be queens, and if men could be kings, as 
queens can be women, then—then a man 
wearing a crown could marry just a girl 
if he chose. But I’m caring what not now, 
if only a very foolish monarch could take 
unto himself a coquettish little angel 
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whose heart beats truer than the pulse of ° 


Christendom. And yet, because she was 
born to wear wooden shoes and her lord to 
wear satin, the devil is to pay. 

“To the devil with all of it! I’ll marry 
her. I’ll gamble with fate and let chance 
decide. I’ll marry her if she knows me as 
the king. I’ll give her a chance to recog- 
nize me. I’ll show her the face of myself 
on the coin of the realm and trust to Prov- 
idence as to what the girl must know and 
I must do. Good Jesus, help me! And I 
pray that she may not have to return to 
me the cane.” 

The next morning the path was very 
difficult to find. 
is no play of chance. Destiny alone is en- 
throned. When the king dis- 
covered the way anew, his heart became 
glad, and the nearer he came to her home 
the greater was his joy. The palace and 
his power were forgotten. So near to the 
Garden of Heart’s Desire was he that his 
mission, too, escaped his memory. . .« 
When he met the rose at the gate his 
words were these: 

“It’s the first time I’ve ever been here 
in the daytime, but I’ve come to show you 
a discovery I’ve made that almost scares 
me.” 

“I’m glad you came in the morning,” 
she replied, “for I’d never noticed how 
pink your cheeks were before.” 

“Nor have I ever known how sweet are 
the kisses of love when the dew is new 
upon the lips of my flower.” 

“Say, won’t you tell me, how sweet is 
that?” 

“Like the candied flowers that Venus 
might have used to sweeten her kisses, and 
sweeter, too.” 

“Like peppermint candy? Sweet as my 
candy cane?” she cried deliciously, tempt- 
ingly. “Did you know, if I were a queen,” 
she continued innocently and with mock 
gravity, “I’d have that for my scepter. 
I’d rule you, sir, with a peppermint candy 
cane.” And she laughed gleefully. 

Then the king remembered. 


In Arcady there _ 
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“Ahem!” stammered his Majesty, red- 
dening. “I wanted to show you this new 
gold piece and ask you if you had ever 
noticed the resemblance between the king 
and myself? Did you?” 

“Yes, a little bit, only your skin must 
be fairer than his Majesty’s. And then, 
because, they say, he dissipates. What is 
dissipates ?” 

The king gave a sigh of relief and went 
his way. 

The girl stood a moment, trembling, 
pain upon every feature, looking aimless- 
ly at the sky, the trees and the broad end- 
less road toward the palace. Then an ap- 
pealing little cry escaped her lips, as she 
flung herself to the earth nerveless, sob- 
bing piteously like unto a child wounded 
and heartbroken. . .« The sunshine 
found its way through the tracery of 
leaves and played about her, now and then 
kissing the outstretched hand and linger- 
ing in the tangles of her hair. 

So far. Then, as the girl lay among 
her flowers beneath the chestnuts and 
oaks, the king rode light-hearted into 
town. And that was good, inasmuch as 
in the afternoon there was to be a cele- 
bration. The event was the ceremony 
marking the great national holiday of his 
people and the first since the crowning of 
the new monarch. Therefore it was 
doubly momentous, it also being the occa- 
sion that, in accordance with a custom 
whose origin was prehistoric, they proved 
their submission by presenting small 
gifts of grain and like bounty to the king, 
seated upon the throne of blossoms. The 
gifts, as I have said, were small, for it was 
the token and not the gift that always 
meant so much; but they were supposed 
to represent that which was much to the 
life of the giver and they were offered 
humbly and received graciously. The cer- 
emony was observed with great dignity. 

The king was seated upon a sort of 
temporary throne, the roughness of which 
was covered with masses of great roses 
piled in confusion and profusion about 
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the royal chair. By his side a massive 
vase, very wide but shallow, was heaped 
with his favorite of the flowers, so that a 
stranger would believe the roses of a king- 
dom were all gathered in a day. 

Before this throne of blossoms his sub- 
jects passed, handing their gifts to a line 
of soldiery to be presented to the king, 
who, without fail, had them placed in a 
heap upon the ground, unopened. This 
duty of the king was tiresome to him and 
he was bored exceedingly, until his eye 
caught a glimpse of a girl slowly seeking 
her way to the throne. His interest at 
once centered in her. He watched her as 
she came closer and tried to make her look 
at him, but the face was averted. Also, a 
few moments later, when the girl handed 
a rather long narrow package, wrapped 
in a tinseled paper, to the guard, she still 
kept her eyes turned from the king, as she 
walked away down the primrose path to 
Arcady. 

Then his Majesty motioned to have the 
package given him, and the crowd stood 
in wonder at so unusual a proceeding, 
and still greater was their astonishment 
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when he read the card attached. Only the 
king, however, read the words thereon. 


“Here is thy pledge, thy heart and thy 
love. As for my love, it has been in thy 
keeping since the long ago, and has 
grown so beautiful to me, in thee, that I 
would not have it back. As for experience, 
dear king, love is always sweeter with- 
out it.” 


Impulsively, his Majesty looked from 
the paper with a sudden movement, half- 
regretted before made, as if to call the 
maid. He watched her afar down the path 
looking back, now and then, wistfully, ex- 
pectantly. When she disappeared beneath 
the shadow of the trees there faded from 
his mind the vision of the Garden of 
Heart’s Desire. He was bewildered with 
that which seemed a memory. .. . 
Then the multitude shouted _lustily, 
“Long live the King!’ He smiled upon 
the people graciously, and with reverence 
turned and placed the cane among the 
roses at his feet. His Majesty, the king, 
loved roses. 


AN ALABAMA PEACH 
By Zitella Cocke 


B* breezes caressed and by songsters besung, 
From high mountain crest to the murmuring beach, 
What wonder that never on vine or tree sprung 
A fruit like our own Alabama’s ripe peach. 
For roses of June 
And the mocking-bird’s tune, 
The song of the sea 
And the winds’ minstrelsy, 
The morn’s rosy glint 
And the evening’s pale tint, 
The stars’ glowing eyes 
And the smile of blue skies, 
Are all in your reach 
In that one juicy peach! 
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FTER being a wanderer for twenty-five 
years, William Lawson went into the 
Harrison Street station in Chicago the other 
day and asked to be restrained from follow- 
ing the open road. He wished, he said, to 
settle down, but his 





joy in the most buoyant of us. For William 
Lawson there had been a quarter of a cen- 
tury of whimsical exploration. He had 
watched the dawn, grown familiar with the 
stars, sipped of the brooks—if nothing bet- 

ter offered—and made 





legs had the roaming 
habit. He wanted to 
be held—rendered 
stationary—rooted to 
some spot on mother 
earth. He thought of 
going home and “‘be- 
coming aman.’’ The 
newspaper that print- 
ed this interesting 
paragraph only opened 
this vista into the life 
of William Watson— 
no, no, William Law- ~ 
son—and then closed 
itagain. -It is left for 
the speculative reader 
to imagine why he of 
the good ,sound-sense 
name acquired the 
vagrant habit. One 
would suppose that 
William Lawson 
would keep the gen- 
eral store at Squirrel- 
ville, and would know 
all the folks, and have 
no passion stronger 
than his obstinate in- 
tention to avoid the road tax. But Lawson, it 
appears, has escaped all taxes. The common- 
placeness of life has never been his. He had 
never wearied to the innermost soul of.him at 
the aspect of his neighbor's woodshed ; he knew 
nothing of those arranged, pestering, per- 
sistent entities—such as the coal bill, the ice 
bill, and the grocer’s order boy with his 
matutinal demand upon the domestic ingenu- 
ity,—which kill the fancy and murder the 
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himself intimate with 
all the little brothers 
of the wild. He, like 
Jaques, had journeyed 
far and had seen how 
other men live, and to 
glimpse other men’s 
lives is the most fas- 
cinating thing in all 
the world except to 
have a sense of ex- 
pectancy in regard to 
yourown. Why,then, 
should William Law- 
son, who triumphed 
over dull destiny and 
refused to play the 
role of grocer in a 
banal world, have 
deliberately foregone 
his enviable madness 
and returned to sanity 
and the dull paths of 
penitence? Itis not as 
if Lawson’s heart was 
dead within. That, 
apparently,is as young 
as ever it has been. 
The innumerable 
roads and byways of the world still beckon him; 
there are still habitations which he has not 
seen, forests which he has not penetrated, 
fields in which he has not slept. There is 
still, as Perey B. Shelley would have re- 
marked, had he known William Lawson, “a 
spirit in his feet.” In these circumstances, it 
seems nothing less than a waste to want to 
“go back home!’ At home, no doubt, the 
rain barrel is in the same old place, the barn 
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door is off its hinges, the fence lies prone 
among the protesting hollyhocks. There are 
two or three women who, for a quarter of a 
century, have enjoyed the marvel of the 
mysterious disappearance, to be deprived 
now of their sad entertainment, and to sug- 
gest odd jobs for William Lawson to do. It 
seems, all things considered, a mistake for 
William Lawson to return. He says he has 
seen almost all the world, but no doubt if he 
were to go over it again with more care he 
would observe some entertaining  trifles 
which have thus far escaped him. The wan- 
derers have always appealed to the fancy of 
poets. No idea is more enchanting than that 
of him who in the night and the storm comes 
knocking at the door, sits for a moment by 
the hearth, gives one wild kiss to the home- 
keeping maiden, and flies on, driven by the 
Lords of Destiny, upon his endless quest. 
William Lawson, had his heart been as val- 
iant as it is youthful, might have shared 
with this immortal figure the fame which is 
his right. But he has faltered. His imagina- 
tion has failed him. Or perhaps he has ac- 
quired rheumatism from lying too long un- 
der the stars. At any rate, by this time he is 
no doubt back home, stifling in the lean-to 
bedroom and washing in an ugly china bowl. 
The days of his dreams are over. He has 
voluntarily come back into civilization, 
which shuts us all up in box stalls—some 
have bare stalls and some a gorge of grain 
—but all of us are sure of harness and of 
weary feet. And yet, to have been wise for 
a quarter of a century must mitigate the 
folly of a life! There will always be some- 
thing about William Lawson that will cause 
his neighbors to regard him with curious 
eyes. Little children will wistfully make his 
acquaintance. He can, if he will, contribute 
to the Sunday syndicates. And to the last, 
he will have his memories. 


OMEHOW the famous “bread line” of 
New York City, which has for so many 
years stretched itself along Broadway to the 
side door of a large bakery, has become 
closely identified in fiction with Albert Bige- 
low Paine’s novel of the same name. And 
the story contains a deal of biographical in- 
formation, for it was the outcome of Mr. 
Paine’s venture in 1897, with Irving Bachel- 
lor, Orson Lowell and Frank VerBeck, to es- 
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tablish a juvenile magazine, which they 
called Youth and Home, and which was 
short-lived. Not that Mr. Paine actually had 
to seek his nightly loaf, as so many poor 
mortals have to do, but it was a very handy 
and sarcastic outlet for him to point a moral 
and adorn a tale. Mr. Paine is a typical 


example of the modern writer; he began, as 
so many others have, with a volume of verse, 
“Rhymes by Two Friends,” the co-author 
being William Allen White—a production 
which these two young Kansas men thought 





ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


the world was waiting for. After this, in 
1895, Mr. Paine came to New York, where he 
gained experience in syndicate writing, and 
invented, with Ruth McEnery Stuart, those 
delightful Gobolinks, which, made with pools 
of ink upon white paper, are the joy of chil- 
dren and the fear of parents. As a juvenile 
writer, Mr. Paine rapidly proved himself 
possessed of imagination and a quick com- 
prehension of the child taste. That is why, 
as editor of the league department of the St. 
Nicholas Magazine, he has so successfully 
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called forth the efforts of young writers and 
artists. But the “Bread Line,” published in 
1900, is virtually Mr. Paine’s first distinctive 
book. Thomas Nast, the cartoonist, read it 
and selected Mr. Paine as his biographer on 
the strength of it. He, too, had started a 
magazine, with the same direful results. 
Soon after the death of Nast, Mr. Paine 
gathered together his material and traced 
a most varied career in a work that is note- 
worthy and interesting. At present Mr. 
Paine is engaged upon a life of Capt. B. 
S. Osbon, Farragut’s signal officer. And in 
the midst of his editorial duties he finds time 
to write extensively for the magazines. 


HE family of Bret Harte has been af- 

flicted with many misfortunes recently. 
The eldest son has been stricken with blind- 
ness; Miss Bret Harte, a concert singer, 
has been prostrated with ill health, and 
many minor misfortunes have been added to 
fill their cup of ill luck to the full. A num- 
ber of the old friends of Bret Harte have 
been raising a subscription to minister to 
their sharp necessities. 
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t gsor A appears to be not so eager for 
statehood as she is for independence. 
The efforts of a certain faction to induce a 
union between her and New Mexico, and 
thus present to congress the aggregate of 
citizenship which will entitle the two territo- 
ries to be admitted to the union as one state, 
has been repudiated with courtesy but deci- 
sion by both democrats and republicans in 
Arizona. 

“While we entertain for the people of our 
sister territory,” says the protest. forwarded 
to Congress by the voters of Arizona, “the 
most kindly feelings and sympathize with 
them in their efforts for admission as a state 
into the Union, yet we profoundly believe 
that the union of the two territories as one 
state would be inimical to the best and high- 
est interests of both, and particularly harm- 
ful to the people of Arizona. To be com- 
pelled against our will and desire to lose our 
identity and be merged into the proposed 
state, in which we have so little voice, 
wounds our pride and violates our sense of 
justness and fairness. Therefore, as a pa- 
triotic and law-abiding people, we confi- 
dently appeal to the Congress of the United 
States to avert the disaster that threatens us; 
and, rather than force upon us this proposed 
union, to allow us to remain a territory in- 
definitely.” 

This is to be laid before Louth houses of 
Congress; the Governor of Arizona will 
make a protest on behalf of his people 
through the Secretary of the Interior; and 
the President will be asked to embody in his 
annual message a recommendation against 
joint statehood. Should these efforts fail and 
Arizona be forced into partnership with 
what may be termed our Spanish-American 
territory, New Mexico, the matter will be 
carried to the supreme court. The question 
would, in that event, be an interesting one. 
Can Congress impose statehood on a commu- 
nity? Can an act of union be forced upon 
a self-governing state that desires to remain 
in that condition of comparative autonomy 
which a state of the United States enjoys? 

Senator Beveridge and other senators ad- 
vocate the union of the two territories, and 
have gone the length of making a hasty tour 
of Arizona to acquaint themselves with her 
condition, resources, etcetera, etcetera. It is 
not too much to say that if they are sensi- 
tive to swift impressions they must have 
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been bewildered by the paradoxes, physical 
and sociological, that Arizona presents. At 
once the most ancient and the most modern, 
the most foreign and the most native, the 
most fertile and the most barren, the most 
stupendous and the most squalid, the most 
beautiful and the most disheartening of sec- 
tions, in her geographical and in her social 
features, she amazes and fascinates. To 
have seen her deserts, her cafions, her re- 
mains of ancient cities, is to remember her 
forever as the monument to a savage and 
fascinating past; to witness the methods by 
which she overcomes her disadvantages of 
semi-aridity, the enterprise she shows in cer- 
tain of her towns, the engineering ability 
and industrial activity she has achieved, is 
to think of her as the very modern of the 
moderns. The remnant of the old life still 
lives there side by side with the alert, ener- 
getic, ambitious young American element, 
which pioneers with contemporary science in 
electricity, hydraulics, chemistry and en- 
gineering at its command. 

Arizona is one of the most strongly in- 
dividualized of any territory that ever laid 
the foundations of an independent-minded 
state; and she should not be compelled to 
merge her individuality in that of an adjoin- 
ing state uncongenial, in some ways, to her, 
and moved by ideas and ideals at variance 
with her own. 


A VERY large proportion of the American 
literary brotherhood has essayed news- 
paper work before venturing upon the less 
ephemeral forms of pen product. Richard 
Harding Davis once made a list of the suc- 
cessful authors who had begun their careers 
under the tuition of a city editor, and the list 
was long and honorable. Burges Johnson, 
author of “Rhymes of Little Boys,” is an 
instance in point. Mr. Johnson is an Am- 
herst man, and after leaving college worked 
on newspapers, venturing finally into the 
publishing business. Essays and verse, both 
serious and light, have been his achieve- 
ments thus far. 


R. John McCutcheon, the cartoonist, 

has taken a dash to Russia to enable 
him to work with more definiteness and un- 
derstanding in cartoons relating to the va- 
rious phases of the Russian question. 
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N a recent magazine article Thomas 

Dixon, Jr., again solves his favorite prob- 
lem, the negro and what to do with him. 
This time Booker T. Washington and “some 
dangerous aspects of his work at Tuskegee” 
are made the centers of attack. As usual, 
there is no mistaking Mr. Dixon’s meaning. 
He knows what he wants to say and says 
what he thinks he knows. He writes with 
clearness and with vigor; his style is always 
energetic and often picturesque. In this 
latest tilt at the black windmill Mr. Dixon 
is more conservative, and therefore more 
convincing, than usual. Admit a few early 
premises, and Mr. Dixon can write the ne- 
groes out of the country and set them up in 
Liberia, a peace-keeping, God-fearing peo- 
ple, masters of their own destinies and the 
happy bosses of a free republic. 

“Tf allowed to remain here the negro race 
in the United States will number sixty mil- 
lion at the end of the century by their pres- 
ent rate of increase.” Mr. Dixon doubtless 
has the figures to prove this statement, but 
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figures are all things to all men. To Mr. 
Dixon they are simple, straightforward and 
free from guile. At the close of the war, 
forty years ago, there were four million ne- 
groes enfranchised. By the last census there 
were eleven million scattered over the coun- 
try. Mr. Dixon doesn’t say so, but no doubt 
with these amiable figures and a Dixon lead 
pencil he can turn out sixty million at the 
end of the century. But how does he know 
the present rate of increase will be main- 
tained? He doesn’t know, of course. He 
assumes, and the conclusion based on the as- 
sumption is made the foundation for his 
“irreconcilable conflict”. To believe that this 
rate will remain unchanged is to believe that 
physical and social conditions will remain 
unchanged. It is ninety-five years to the end 
of the century. A long time for even the 
Meads and the Persians. What Mr. Dixon 
really knows is that the colored man’s con- 


ditions are changing rapidly and that all the’ 


changes tend to a lowering of the present 
rate. The negro no longer draws strength 
from the soil. He has swapped the fresh air 
of the plantation for the foul air of the al- 
ley. The cabin and the corn-patch know him 
no more. He has become a sophisticated but 
unsanitary man about town. With the city 
comes cocaine. The corner drug store, un- 
aided, will make Mr. Dixon’s “present rate 
of increase” look like an overheated ther- 
mometer in a cold-storage house. Late hours, 
dissipation, idleness, these and other allur- 
ing dangers call to him beyond his power to 
resist. It is an unequal struggle, in which 
he withers and falls, a victim of progress, 
a martyr to civilization. Mr. Dixon is a 
modern abolitionist, deeply serious, intensely 
earnest. But in his enthusiasm for the 
“cause” he forgets some things he knows 
better than any one else. 


HE accusation—if such it may be 

termed—of plagiarism brought against 
Mrs. Katherine C. Thurston by Mr. Lewis 
in an article which draws close parallels be- 
tween the plot, circumstances and scenes of: 
“The Masquerader” and Mr. Zangwill’s 
“The Premier and the Painter,” has brought 
forth a letter of frank and honest disavowal 
from Mrs. Thurston. She says that her first 
feeling upon reading the heading of Mr. 
Lewis’ article was one of resentment, “but,” 


she adds, “as I read the article itself, I con- 
fess that my anger gave place to amazement, 
for certainly the facts brought forward by 
Mr. Lewis are to me very amazing, forming, 
as they do, the most extraordinary case of 
dual suggestion that has come within my 
knowledge. For let me state, finally and 
most emphatically, that I have never seen a 
copy of Mr. Zangwill’s “The Premier and 
the Painter’; the book has never been dis- 
cussed—or even mentioned—in my pres- 
ence; the story, even in the most shadowy 
outline, has never been related to me.” 

This has the utter accent of truth, and 
none will be so ungenerous as to doubt Mrs. 
Thurston’s statement. Nor is the thing so 
marvelous after all, for fact itself has fairly 
taken the suggestion from Mrs. Thurston’s 
book, as the newspaper annals of the past 
month bear witness. The occurrence of this 
case, so singularly resembling the “‘impossi- 
ble” story of “The Masquerader,” occurred 
in Rome. Count Adriano Beniculli, an ec- 
centric nobleman, charged his valet with 
having indirectly caused the death of the 
Countess Beniculli. The evidence offered in 
court brought to light the fact that, taking 
advantage of an extraordinary resemblance 
between himself and his valet, the count em- 
ployed the latter to impersonate him at va- 
rious social functions at Rome and else- 
where, while he devoted himself to his hobby 
of collecting and repairing ancient locks. 
Paolo, the valet, provided with money and 
appropriate raiment, was received every- 
where in the best society, and acquitted him- 
self, apparently, more creditably than the 
count had done. Meeting the Countess Beni- 
culli at a ball, the valet paid her assiduous 
attention. He was, in truth, infatuated with 
the charm of this great lady, who accepted 
his attentions with a certain gratitude. For 
many years she and her husband had not 
lived together, and she had come to think of 
him as a semi-madman. She found him in- 
stead, a sane, handsome and magnetic gen- 
tleman, from whom it was a compliment to 
receive attentions. She became reconciled, as 
she believed, to her husband, and a period 
of happiness followed to be broken in a 
tragic manner one day when the countess 
and the valet drove to Rimini, and walking 
toward some of the caves, were interrupted 
by a peasant woman, who rushed upon 
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Paolo, accusing him of having deserted her. 
The truth came out, and the countess, who 
seems to have had a character in strong 
contrast to these men, knelt at the feet of 
Paolo’s wife begging her pardon. She re- 
turned alone to her palace, thinking heaven 
knows what thoughts concerning the tricks 
of fate, and was that same night found dead 
in her room. She had poisoned herself and 
got safe beyond all chance of further dis- 
appointment and mockery. She left a let- 
ter explaining the facts to her husband and 
saying that she was unwilling to sully the 
records of her ancestry. A pathetic figure, 
worthy the art of a nobler d’Annuncio! 
Count Beniculli may have been moved to a 
belated remorse, and a realization of the 
dignity of his countess. At any rate he 
brought suit against the valet. 

Whether the poor countess would, in the 
event of her pseudo-husband having been 
a man superior in character to her actual 
lord, have proved as eomplaisant and un- 
conventional as the heroine of Mrs. Thurs- 
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ton’s romance, may not be known. The 
Countess Beniculli would, perhaps, in any 
case, have been more solicitous about her 
honor than about her happiness. Mrs. 
Thurston’s heroine could not satisfy herself 
with “honor” which may, in the circum- 
stances, have seemed a fetich. She took 
happiness with eager hands, scandalized the 
subscribers to Harper’s Bazar, and won the 
approval of a number of argumentative per- 
sons who thought she showed singularly 
good sense—for a heroine—in taking a 
good man in exchange for a bad one, “with- 
out benefit of clergy” or unnecessary expla- 
nation to a captious public. 





HE Ben Greet Woodland Players have 

met with gratifying success in the West. 
On the college campuses and at parks 
they have presented “Midsummer’s Night 
Dream,” “As You Like It,” “Much Ado 
About Nothing,” “Twelfth Night,” “‘Com- 
edy of Errors” and “The Tempest.” In the 
last play only they failed to attain that high 
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standard they have set for themselves. But 
the company acted both a Ferdinand and a 
Miranda of the adequate spiritual measure. 
Not the least interesting feature of these 
performances has been the Shakespearean 
songs sung to tunes of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century. A number of these 
have been arranged by Arnold Dolmetsch, 
apostle of old-time tunes and instruments. 





HENRY ARTHUR JONES 


The dramatist, author of “The Manceuvers of Jane,” “The 
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OTWITHSTANDING the ever increas- 
ing number of deaths and injuries 
caused by reckless automobilists, the crim- 
inally careless chauffeurs have almost in- 
variably escaped punishment. As ruthless 
and insolent as any patrician of Rome in the 
days of its self-debasement, these drivers 
of our modern chariots leave their dead lying 
in the road and escape by the combined 
means of their speed and of their falsified 
numbers; for it transpires that the wanton 


automobilist does not lay himself liable to 
responsibility by carrying a recorded num- 
ber, but changes the number to suit the occa- 
sion. In spite of efforts more or less ear- 
nest, the police find it impossible or impolitic 
to track these up-to-date murderers to their 
homes, if such men can be said to have 
homes, and the injured pay their own hos- 
pital bills, and the dead go unavenged in 
consequence. It is noticeable, since the oc- 
currence of the summer accidents, that many 
of the finest machines are run with con- 
spicuous care, the occupants being unwilling 
to be classed with that band of conscience- 
less marauders who are bringing automo- 
biling into disgrace. 

France is trying to meet the exigencies 
of the situation by building speedways on 
which nothing but automobiles are to be al- 
lowed. Such a speedway ninety miles in 
length is being constructed by Biarritz, at a 
cost of $1,600,000, along the coast at Arca- 
chon. Here the speed madness may have 
its way, with none to hinder nor make 
afraid, while on other thoroughfares mod- 
eration of pace can be rigidly enforced. 


CIENTISTS will feel a keen interest in 
the new theory of the creation of the 
universe offered by Professor F. R. Moulton 
and Professor Thomas C. Chamberlain, of 
the University of Chicago. These men, three 
years ago, proved to their own satisfaction, 
that Laplace was mistaken in his ring theory 
of the nebular hypothesis. Professor Moul- 
ton said in class room the other day: 

“To prove the nebular ‘ring’ theory the 
combined momentum of all the parts of the 
solar system at present ought to equal the 
momentum of the sun at the time when it ex- 
tended to the orbit of Neptune, or in the 
beginning. I have worked with the problem 
a long time, and I am convinced that the 
solar system now has only one two-hundred- 
and-fiftieth of the momentum it had when 
the sun extended out to Neptune.” 

These two radical scientists, having satis- 
fied themselves three years ago that calcula- 
tions would not substantiate the ingenious 
theory of Laplace, have been at work, aided 
by a grant from the Carnegie Institute at 
Washington, formulating what they have 
called the spiral theory. 

“Professor Chamberlain and myself be- 
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lieve,” says Professor Moulton, ‘‘a second 
sun—a disturbing sun—moved down near 
our sun and caused on our sun enormous 
tides, thousands of miles high. The tides 
were similar to the tides of the sea. Our 
tide was at the point nearest the disturbing 
sun and the other tide was on the opposite 
side. The matter shot toward the disturbing 
sun. Ordinarily it would have been straight 
up, but the disturbing sun moved around in 
an elliptical sort of orbit. Consequently all 
the masses thrown off were in a spiral direc- 
tion, one after another, which accounts for 
the orbits of the planets. The swollen 
masses were attracted to the large nuclei 
which made them into planets.” 

Hence the good round earth! 

The results worked out are to be pub- 
lished presently, Professor Moulton treating 
the astronomical, and Professor Chamber- 
lain the geological phase of the question. It 
remains to be seen what comment is made by 
the critical scientists of Germany, Italy and 
France. 


RS. H. A. M. Keays, author of that 

intensely interesting novel, “He that 
Eateth Bread with Me,” is engaged upon 
another problem novel, the title of which is 
to be “The Work of Our Hands.” Divorce 
was the matter dealt with in the first book; 
wealth is to be the subject of its successor. 
Mrs. Keays adjusts her life, so far as resi- 
dence goes, to the convenience of her sons. 
For the past two years she has lived at Ann 
Arbor, where her sons were attending the 
University of Michigan, and has now moved 
to Cambridge that the young men may finish 
their collegiate course at Harvard. 


HERE are many uses to which humor 

may be put, and one of these might well 
be to restrain the humorist from being 
amusing at the wrong time and in the wrong 
place. It is a commonplace for lovers of 
poetry to sigh: “Oh, that Wordsworth had 
possessed a sense of humor and had spared 
us much that was maudlin and more that 
was dull!” A more subtle accusation may 
be brought, however, against such a poet as 
Sidney Lanier, who lacked humor sufficient 
to restrain his humor. No lover of Lanier 
at his best can bring himself to endure the 
presence in his volume of the poems which 
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the author was pleased to consider humorous, 
and which it seems rather too confiding of 
his publishers to offer to a public that is 
under the necessity of judging Lanier by 
severe standards as the result of the high 
position now accredited to him. A _ well- 
developed sense of humor would have shown 
the writer of “The Marshes of Glynn” that 
it was not his metier to be amusing, and that, 
indeed, he could not well be amusing with- 
out being ridiculous. 





JAMES HUNEKER 


Dramatic editor of the New York Sun, author of *The 
Iconoclasts,” etc. 


oo Vaughn Moody is industri- 
ously at work upon a volume of short 
poems—poems which, it is safe to say, will 
be greeted by the public with intense inter- 
est. Mr. Moody has expressed himself with 
a poetic truth and loveliness rare enough in 
these utilitarian days, and he has now to con- 
firm the pleasant suspicion that he is a poet 
of sustained power. It is said that he has 
not yet entered upon the composition of the 
third book of his trilogy. 
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NELSON LLOYD 
Author of "Mrs. Radigan” 


T the present time, in view of the great 

‘revival of interest in Victor Hugo, it 
may be of interest to recall a story concern- 
ing his relations with the late Louise Michel, 
the famous anarchist, who, despite the fact 
that she enjoyed world-wide notoriety as an 
anarchist, was universally respected for her 
boundless sympathy with all who suffered 
and for her heroic self-sacrifice. The inci- 
dent was told by Hugo’s private secretary, 
M. Lesclide, and published in the Parisian 
press at the time of his death, in 1885. 

During the siege of Paris Hugo gave 
most liberally to the poor and necessitous. 
He was assisted in the distribution of his 
alms by his friend, Madame Paul Leurice, 
who was herself a most bountiful giver. 
One day Madame Leurice came to Victor 
Hugo, telling a pitiful story of a poor 
woman whom she had found in the most ter- 
rible state of destitution and misére. Hugo 
at once gave her a hundred francs for her 
needy protégée. Now, despite the high 
prices which ruled in consequence of the 
siege, a hundred francs could be made to go 
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a long way in providing against starvation, 
so the poet was very much surprised to re- 
ceive word from Madame Leurice next day 
that the poor woman was “as badly off as 
ever’. 

“Well, what of the hundred francs of yes- 
terday, then?” 

“Ah, the hundred francs. She has given 
them away to poor mothers, to little chil- 
dren, starving of hunger and perishing with 
cold.” 

“Good! Here is another hundred francs, 
but upon the express condition that she 
keeps them for herself.” 

“Is it only on that condition he gives 
them?” asked the poor woman when Ma- 
dame Leurice gave her the poet’s message. 

“Exactly.” 

“Then take them back! Thank Victor 
Hugo for his good intentions, for which I 
am grateful.” 

Madame Leurice was embarrassed. She 
dared not take the money back to Victor 
Hugo, so, after scolding the woman and 
calling her “Obstinate Louise,” she handed 
her the money unconditionally. 

The “Obstinate Louise’ was Louise 
Michel, the “Red Virgin.” And the money 
was spent as before, to relieve other hungry 
women and their children. 


“ HY, he’s the translator of Maeter- 

linck,” is the usual exclamation when 
one is asked something concerning Alfred 
Sutro, the dramatist. The. book stores will 
assert that he never wrote plays, and you 
might believe them if you did not know that 
several of his dramas had been presented 
in London last year, and that two or three 
were to be given here; one, “The Walls of 
Jericho,” with James K. Hackett in the 
leading réle, and another, “The Maker of 
Men,” a curtain piece for Margaret Illing- 
ton. But if English critics can be relied on, 
his plays are of conventional design; yet of 
Alfred Sutro, the translator, naught can be 
said but that he is excellent. The beauty of 
Maeterlinck in English reveals a keen sense 
of the Belgian’s style. There seems to be 
a poetic sympathy existing between these 
two men; the most fluent English takes the 
stead of the most fluent French. This is a 
rare instance of a man winning reputation 
as a translator. Marcel Schwab’s French 
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version of “Hamlet” is another example, and 
in German the Shakespeare of A. W. 
Schlegel. As for Fitzgerald, Omar became 
English—changed his Persian personality 
for an alluring dress of another land. But 
Maeterlinck loses naught of his full value. 

It is to be deplored that we Americans 
miss so much of what is written about the 
English stage—and the foreign also. Wil- 
liam Archer’s “year books” are not as full 
as they should be, and in America, outside 
of the theatrical journals, there is no yearly 
record of the drama easily accessible for the 
library. And after a season’s work are 
.there not some criticisms worth preserving? 
It would take comparatively little trouble to 
systematize our dramatic records for future 
reference. Where look for something con- 
cerning Alfred Sutro? We need a dramatic 
guide. Apropos of this subject it is a wel- 
come announcement that comes to us con- 
cerning George Bernard Shaw. Nowhere 
has he been more brilliant than in the dra- 
matic criticisms he used to write some years 
ago; and nowhere were they accessible save 
in the files of the London Saturday Review. 
They have now been gathered together and 
will soon be issued in book form. 


T is a curious thing that the American issue 
of Swinburne’s poems should not include 
the trilogy dealing with Mary Stuart. It is, 
perhaps, not too much to claim for them the 
high-water mark of the poet’s psychological 
achievement. These dramas have a robust- 
ness about them too often lacking in Swin- 
burne’s work. His incomparable preciosity 
too frequently submerged his intellectuality, 
and he gave to his listeners the rhythmical 
clamor of poetry without its‘substance. But 
in the Mary Stuart plays, character after 
character appears in full stature, with 
enigmatic soul made lucid, and placed prop- 
erly in that dark tangle of ambitions and 
hates and passions which gave to Scotland 
one of the most sinister and fascinating of 
her historical dramas. 


HEN Miss Cather, author of “The 
Troll Garden,” was not quite nine years 
old her father moved from the Shenandoah 
Valley to a ranch in the southwestern part of 
Nebraska about ten miles north of the Kan- 
sas line. The years when she first began to 
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notice surroundings at all were “pretty much 
devoted,” she says, “to discovering ugliness. 

. . You can’t imagine anything so bleak 
and desolate as a Nebraska ranch of eight or 
nine years ago.” Most of the Cathers’ 
neighbors were Swedes and Norwegians; 
and she remembers being taken to a Christ- 
mas entertainment at the Norwegian church, 
where the Christmas tree was “‘a poor, little, 
naked box elder wrapped in green tissue 
paper cut in fringes to look like foliage.” 
From 1890-1894, while she was at the state 
university at Lincoln, there was a steady 
drouth over the country which plunged the 
Norsemen into a grim and dreadful despair, 
and brought forth only suicides and broken 
households. Miss Cather said once that no 
matter how great may be its prosperity, 
whenever she revisits the country she sees 
in the background the old tragedies that she 
knew so intimately. She has been out there 
this summer working on a novel which a 
friend who has seen it declares to be of a 
rather dark cast,—shadowed, it may be, by 
the “old tragedies.” 

















MARY STEWART CUTTING 
Author of “ Little Stories of Courtship,” etc. 
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R. RANDALL PARRISH is to the 
front with another novel—his third. 
“A Sword of the Old Frontier” is the charac- 
teristic title. Pontiac’s conspiracy is the 
subject, and it is one sufficiently thrilling to 
suit even Mr. Parrish, that lover of excessive 
danger and true love gone wrong. Raoul 
de Coubert, sometime captain of hussars 
in Languedoc, is the adventurous hero, 
whose indomitable struggles and marvelous 
escapes are said to hold the reader’s atten- 
tion tothe end. Mr. Parrish’s previous nov- 
els have proved to be extraordinarily popu- 
lar. It is prophesied that “A Sword of the 
Old Frontier” will prove to be as fascinating 
as its predecessors. 

Another novel to be published by the same 
house—A. C. McClurg—is “Ben Blair,” by 
an author new and untried, Will Lillibridge, 
in whom the publishers have great confi- 
dence. It is the story of a cowboy handi- 
capped in life and love, who wins out, as a 
good cowboy should. The atmosphere and 
the incidents, the character of the hero and 
the nature of the victory which concludes a 
story of love and adventure, all recommend 
themselves to the judicious lover of romance, 
so it is said. Both of these novels are finely 
illustrated. 


NE result of the centralizing of the cir- 

cus business and the enlarging of the 
shows has been the elimination of the old- 
time fun of the clown, who now finds the 
tents too large in which to make his voice 
carry to the thousands of auditors, and has 
to resort to the pantomime art of long ago. 
Time was when pantomime was almost as 
popular in this country as it was in England, 
France or Italy, where it was considered the 
basis of all stage acting, and where aspirants 
for dramatic honors learned it as the first 
step toward their goal. There are those 
still alive who remember with keen delight 
the remarkable pantomimic art of George L. 
Fox and his astonishingly clever imitations 
and caricatures of the great actors of his 
day. Tony Denier, one of his associates, is 
living yet, we believe, forgotten by the gen- 
eration which enjoyed his silent comedy and 
unknown by that which now leans to other 
forms of amusement. After these men the 
Kiralfy brothers introduced slight touches of 
pantomime in their productions, and the 
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Hanlons went a little farther, but were more 
acrobats than real pantomime actors. Even 
in England the taste for pantomime survives 
only in the annual productions at Christmas 
time. That an appreciation of pantomime 
still exists in America was proved by the 
success which attended the visit here several 
years ago by a French company of great 
ability. 


yl is interesting to read the comments made 
upon the spiritual inheritance of Secre- 
tary of the Navy Charles J. Bonaparte. 
His name is one which summons swift recol- 
lection of the good little adage, “blood will 
tell,” but our American editorial writers are 
jealously claiming for an American mother 
the honor of transmitting to Mr. Bonaparte 
those qualities of fearlessness, decision and 
civic rectitude which have caused him to be 
appointed to his present high place. That 
he is the grandson of a king seems to them, 
in view of certain acts of that evanescent 
monarch, to be a fact best honored in the 
forgetting. But the down-east Yankee 
mother of Mr. Bonaparte, a woman of 
sufficient strength of opinion to sustain her 
northern principles in spite of her alliance 
with a Baltimorean, is accredited—justly, no 
doubt,—with having passed on to her son 
those characteristics which have made him 
an aggressive reformer and a politician of 
impeccable honor. He knows how to go 
down with the right and to make a victory 
out of the defeat, as was shown in his long 
fight with the forces of corruption in the 
municipal politics of Baltimore. He is a 
man of sufficient independence to excoriate 
the members of his own party when he finds 
them running counter to the ideals which 


they are supposed to cherish. He has given 


the prestige of his name and his character 
to a party which, in the section from which 
he comes, suffers from being in a negligible 
minority, socially inconspicuous and pining 
from a merciless stigma. He has been with 
the under dog, and has contrived, by meth- 
ods which commend themselves to all honest 
men, sometimes to get the under dog on top. 
He is an intense American in his ideals and 
principles, notwithstanding the ease with 
which he could lay claim to aristocratic 
advantages. “A good citizen,” he declares, 
“needs no grandfather.” This remark was 
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not, it must be noted, made with copybook 
obviousness, but was spoken spontaneously 
and wittily in connection with the disfran- 
chising act for Maryland, which contains a 
“grandfather” clause. 


F  ighh- a protracted period of apparent 
inactivity M. Rostand has appeared in 
Paris with the manuscript of a new play. 
It is called ‘“Chanteclair,” and all the char- 
acters are birds. Coquelin is to represent 
Chanteclair, and he and the other sixty per- 
sonages in the play will appear dressed as 
birds. The play, as usual, is in the familiar 
couplet form of French verse, and it is 
satirical in character. It is to be produced 
at Coquelin’s theater after three months of 
rehearsals, a provision on which M. Rostand 
is said to have insisted. One may reason- 
ably expect something charming and piquant 
from a theme like this handled by such a 
master, although it is almost too whimsical 
to promise extended life. Talented as M. 
Rostand is, it is noticeable that he is prone to 
use ideas already exploited, although his ap- 
parent appropriations may be more or less 
unconscious. The controversy over the 
authorship, or perhaps priority of idea, of 
“Cyrano” is well known, and his indebted- 
ness to previous authors for his “L’Aiglon” 
was still more apparent. The conceit of this 
new play is as old as Aristophanes, and even 
in America within a year we have had a 
comic opera in which all the characters were 
dressed as birds, and the stage was made to 
represent a huge bird-cage. 


AUL Elmer More is one of those fortu- 

nate journalists who has the happy dis- 
tinction of combining a high quality of 
scholarship with a facile pen. There is a 
certain timeliness in what he writes that is 
journalistic; there is also a leisurely vein 
which suggests the easy chair. It is not in- 
compatible that a journalist’s work should 
have in it the element of permanence; what 
we mean by timeliness, however, is in con- 
tradistinction to such essays as those com- 
prised by W. C. Brownell in his “Victorian 
Prose Masters,” which are estimates in- 
tended for the library rather than for 
readers of the magazine or the newspaper. 
Mr. More’s latest volume of “Shelburne 
Essays” is witness to what we mean. His 
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“Elizabethan Sonnets” is apropos of Sidney 
Lees’s recently compiled volumes on the sub- 
ject; his ““Lafcadio Hearn” appeared soon 
after the death of that author in 1904; his 
“Hazlitt” and “Lamb” were both called 
forth by those exhaustively personal edi- 
tions of the essayists which the publishers 
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have been issuing within the past months, 
and so on through the book. Mr. More has 
a wide knowledge of English and classical 
literature, and his duties as literary editor 
of the New York Evening Post afford him 
ample opportunity for using it in the right 
direction. 


R. Hamlin Garland is off again to the 

mountains. He has with him the 
same guide who accompanied him to the 
Yukon, and who on this occasion will lead 
him over twelve hundred miles of wild 
mountain travel, the destination being some 
lofty and splendid peak of the Rockies in 
Montana. On such an expedition Mr. Gar- 
land himself performs the more arduous 
tasks, such as loading and unloading the 
pack train, pitching the tents, cooking the 
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meals, ete. For a man who has been so 
acutely conscious of the pain of labor, Mr. 
Garland seems willing to assume a dispro- 
portionate amount. But he would probably 
say that there is a world of difference be- 
tween the toil of a man who is tied to it like 
Ixion to his wheel and the insouciant as- 
sumption of labor because of the zest it gives 
to life. 


T seems to be the consensus of opinion that 
Mr. Swinburne’s novel, “Love’s Cross-Cur- 
rents,” written in the poet’s youth and ex- 
humed by Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, is a 
“school-girlish performance.” The charac- 
ters are trivial gossips, the ideas are con- 
spicuous by their absence, and the book 
drags its slow length along without sweet- 
ness and without light. Mr. Swinburne’s 
luscious lyricism has won for him a high 
place among poets. So enchanting has been 
his melody that the comparative absence of 
ideas has been overlooked ; but the puerilities 
of this novel of his youth throw another light 
upon his character, his culture and _ his 
dreams. 


S Mr. George Ade going to become a 

dramatist? That is the question his 
friends are asking with a good deal of 
eagerness and expectancy. At the begin- 
ning of his composition for the stage his 
pretensions were accepted lightly. It was 
taken for granted that he would do a few 
popular pieces, make a snug fortune, reform 
and live a better life. But it is not to be 
denied that the young man develops. “A 
College Widow” has proved to be an innocu- 
ous, engaging satire, amusing enough to di- 
vert even the middle aged, and full of situa- 
tions and characters. that delight the young. 
It breathes, indeed, the spirit of youth. The 
thought is young, the story very, very 
young; the joy is of the young variety, and 
there is no sorrow. No more charming, in- 
nocent and gay satire has ever been put on 
the American stage, or, one might venture 
to say, upon the stage anywhere. Satire is 
usually written. for the sophisticated. Even 
the delightful libretti of Gilbert revealed 
sophistication. But Mr. Ade’s plane of 


thought as indicated by “The College 
Widow,” hardly goes beyond adolescence— 
and is all the better for it, too. Young folk 
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adore the drama, but there is not, once in a 
blue moon, anything to which it is an unde- 
filed pleasure to take the growing inmates 
of the household. Mr. Ade’s play is an ex- 
ception. It is within the realm of possibility 
that Mr. Ade may not consider this praise. ° 
But why should he not? So many have writ- 
ten dramas for the sinful, the tempted, the 
learned, the sophisticated, that he, at least, 
may be willing and proud to write for that 
large constituency of innocent and light- 
hearted persons and for that yet larger com- 
pany who, knowing of the pain, the struggle 
and the sin of the world, are quite willing 
to forget it for one pleasant hour in which 
their youth attains a partial recrudescence. 
Down at his fine farm in Indiana Mr. Ade 

has completed two more plays, which will be 
presented this winter, one to be called “The 
Bad Samaritan,” and the other “Just Out of 
College.” 


gl may not be recognized among the non- 
musical, but it is a fact nevertheless, that 
the number of musical festivals is continu- 
ally increasing in the United States. Several 
villages, both North and South, have their 
spring or mid-winter festivals, their seasons 
of oratorio or concert-opera, and Scotch- 
Americans, Irish-Americans, Welsh-Ameri- 
cans and German-Americans, all have their 
respective singing societies. Among the 
leaders in work of this class is Tali Esen 
Morgan, who has organized and who trains 
and leads at least six fine choruses. The 
largest of these is at Ocean Grove, where 
four hundred voices are trained and supple- 
mented by orchestral accompaniment; an- 
other is at New York, where the chorus con- 
sists of three hundred and fifty; the one 
at Philadelphia includes three hundred 
voices; that at Cumberland, Maryland, two 
hundred and fifty; that at Thousand Isles 
two hundred and fifty, and the one at Pitts- 
burg one hundred. 

All the best in oratorio, cantata and song 
cycle, with orchestral accompaniment, has 
been presented by Mr. Morgan’s choruses. 
Mr. Morgan frankly avows himself the ad- 
vocate of popular musicianship. These ideas 
he brought with him from the old world, to 
find that in America they were at a decided 
discount. Sight reading was an unknown 
art, and he can felicitate himself on having 
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taught at least five thousand singers the art 
of sight reading. It is, therefore, no for- 
midable undertaking for him to produce a 
new work, and it is not too much to say that 
the existence of such choruses as his acts as 
an incentive to composers to prepare musical 
works for their production. Seven years 
ago, when Mr. Morgan began his work, 
there were no musical bodies outside of the 
Apollo clubs of the large cities capable of 
presenting such works as the “Messiah” and 
“Elijah.” At Ocean Grove, this summer, 
Mr. Morgan’s chorus has presented these 
oratorios, and Stainer’s “Crucifixion,” Dr. 
Adam Geibel’s “The Nativity,’ Gaul’s 
“Joan of Arc,” and Cowen’s “Rose 
Maiden.” Mr. Morgan has, it is said, a win- 
ning personality. He is a modest man, and 
one that can talk about something else be- 
sides music when the occasion demands. 


bf al Clyde Fitch rests it means that 
he goes off somewhere and writes hard 
and persistently. This very quality of un- 
tiring effort on his part is perhaps his great- 
est weakness. Mr. Fitch has remarkable 
cleverness as a practical playwright; in 
many of his plays he has come very near 
permanent satire; his dialogue is usually 
crisp and ofttimes brilliant. His enemy is 
his haste; he often writes before the idea 
has crystallized, and this is not so with 
Henry Arthur Jones or Pinero. Yet Mr. 
Fitch rarely ever fails to interest. When 
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he returned from abroad this year he 
brought with him a play of George IV’s 
era, for Viola Allen, called “The Comedy 
Mask,” and also a revised text of “Hie 
Grace De Grammont” for Otis Skinner, 
though we hope this actor has not abandoned 
his intention of playing Richepin’s “Don 
Quixote.” Mr. Fitch has also written “Her 
Great Match” for Maxine Elliott, and 
helped turn Alfred Henry Lewis’s “Wolf- 
ville” into a play. Naturally Mr. Fitch 
leads in the productiveness of the Ameri- 
can dramatist; he is closely seconded by 
Augustus Thomas, who generally conceals 
the names of his plays until the last moment; 
then follows George Ade, whose pieces are 
stamped all over with American humor, even 
to their titles, such, for instance, as the new 
ones, “Just Out of College” and “The Bad 
Samaritan.” Ella Wheeler Wilcox has 
essayed a drama, which she calls “Mizpah;” 
and “The Letters of a Self-Made Merchant 
to his Son” has not escaped the stage, for 
“Old Gorgon Graham” is announced for 
early production. 


OBERT Hitchens is to follow ‘The 
Garden of Allah” with “The Black 
Spaniel.” No doubt the worshipping admir- 
ers of the former will approach the latter 
with some apprehension, for they must know 
that only a remarkable production could in- 
terest them as vigorously as did “The Gar- 
den of Allah.” 
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CHICAGO AND DEMOCRACY 


By Edith Baker Brown 


ved H,” said the Criterion of Taste, “‘in 
() a democracy like ours it’s impossi- 
ble to produce an imaginative art. 
All our intellectual life is vulgarized, 
hopelessly vulgarized. We write and 
think and live down to the level of the 
average person. We attend Chautauqua 
meetings and read pseudo-romantic novels 
for culture, and for serious business we 
hunt the almighty dollar. A little of the 
national idealism, which did once pro- 
duce literature, still survives in New Eng- 
land, but it isn’t doing anything imag- 
inatively. And nowhere else have we any 
life of distinction. Democracy may be all 
very well for the full dinner-pail and the 
common school, but why not give up this 
brag about American art? We haven’t 
any. We can’t have any while we live as 
we do in this brute world of commerce and 
general philistinism. No, despite the de- 
claration of a famous New York editor. 
I say, do you remember that amazing an- 
nouncement of a serious weekly? that 
‘within the life period of the majority of 
those who read these lines America will 
dominate the world in literature, art, sci- 
ence, finance, commerce and Christianity.’ 
Fact, those were the words, ‘4nd Chris- 
tianity.’? No irony there, is there? ‘Art, 
commerce and Christianity.’ ” 

“Oh, come, old man,” said the Good 
Fellow, “it looks absurd on the surface, 
of course; but are you so sure it is? If 
democracy is so bad for art, why is it 
that at the most democratic center of the 
country—the place where there’s most 
noise and bustle and brute materialism, 
and all that—the thing that is nearest 
literature is being . produced to-day? 
Why, man, you think the intellectual life 
survives only at Cambridge! We’re dead 
here, I tell you, intellectually dead, when 


it comes to the real thing. Go out to vul- 
gar Chicago, the home of the pork-packer 
and the proletariat, if you want to know 
what it feels like to have a mind! You’ve 
forgotten all about it, Old Boy!” 

“And whence this rhapsody?” said the 
Criterion of Taste, leisurely lighting a 
cigarette. “Whence this apotheosis of 
Chicago? Is it because one Harvard man, 
who happens to have the misfortune of 
temporary residence at John Rockefeller’s 
university, has happened to write a novel 
of Chicago which is pretty powerful in its 
denunciation of Chicago? And another 
Harvard man (mark the origin, pray) 
has written imaginative verse out of his 
profound discontent with the world as he 
finds it—out there first, presumably, and 
then in America at large? It seems to 
me that Cambridge may claim its share in 
the inspiration of these gentlemen.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the Good 
Fellow, “Cambridge equipped them; it 
gave them a lot of intellectual distinctions 
and intellectual ideals. But, come now, 
did Cambridge or could Cambridge have 
inspired them? No, if they’d stayed in 
Cambridge, they’d be writing biographies 
in the American Men of Letters series, or 
text-books on the use of correct English 
to-day. Take my word for it. Instead, 
they go out to Chicago and plunge into 
the vulgar life, and something happens to 
them. Their passions get stirred tremen- 
dously by the contact. Their ideals, such 
as they are, get a baptism of reality; and 
then they write! Why, compare Robert 
Herrick’s “Common Lot” with another 
serial that’s been running this last year in 
one of the magazines—a sociological novel 
written by an intellectual man and an 
easterner. There you get the difference 
between a book that’s written out of a 
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man’s passion, personal and intense, and 
a book that is a correct exposition of an 
accomplished writer’s opinions. The one’s 
literature, creative literature; the other is 
critical journalism at best.” 

“Then, I take it,” said the Criterion of 
Taste, “that the office of a democratic so- 
ciety is to fill the artist with such a pas- 
sion of distaste and revolt generally that 
he writes out of his emotional disgust. If 
such be the case, let me go to Chicago. 
My sensations might be sufficiently in- 
tense out there to make a poet of revolt 
out of me.” 

“Oh, come now,” said the Good Fellow, 
getting up in his eagerness, “You talk 
like those sophisticated gentlemen who’ve 
been educated abroad and then come back 
to write critical novels of Chicago. Per- 
haps you’ve read some of them; they miss 
the point. Why, democracy out there is 
something more than vulgarity; it’s a 
great sympathetic inspiration. Haven’t 
you felt it, man? Take Jane Addams’ 
book—what is the name of it?—‘Dem- 
ocracy and Social Ethics;’ yes, here it is 
on the shelf. Some one was criticizing the 
ending of Herrick’s novel the other day 
because no one like Herrick’s hero would 
have worked out his salvation in any such 
ascetic way as Herrick has imagined. 
And it was too great a dose of the simple 
life, any way, this person thought, for 
natural man to renounce the world and 
bring up his children in the slums. I an- 
swered: ‘“ Ascetic,” did you say? Slum- 
ming is not asceticism in Chicago, my 
dear man.’ And I read him a passage 
from Jane Addams’ book which it won’t 
hurt you to hear too. Isn’t it rather fine, 
though? ‘This, the identification with the 
common lot, which is the essential idea of 
democracy, becomes the source and ex- 
pression of social ethics. It is as though 
we thirsted to drink at the great wells of 
human experience, because we knew that 
a daintier or less potent draught would 
not carry us to the end of the jour- 
ney, going forward as we must in the 
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heat and jostle of the crowd.’ Jove! 
Sociology may be district visiting and 
bureaus of statistics and anything else 
here ; but out there it’s romance all right! 
I remember a story of Elia Peattie’s that 
just shows how democracy, the social in- 
spiration, has got hold of the artist in 
Chicago. It was the story of a woman 
who wouldn’t marry because she couldn’t 
be satisfied with the merely personal life. 
She wanted to be out in the big human 
fellowship. She resented even the protec- 
tion that would have saved her from con- 
tact with some of it. Now that was a little 
ultra-modern and individualistic, a little 
crude and youthful and all that; but it 
was the democratic enthusiasm all the 
same. And it’s the biggest national en- 
thusiasm that we have. Do you want to 
know why the exceptional man or woman 
feels it out there, and why he isn’t the 
fastidious and superior and lonely person 
that you fancy the man of ideals is in 
Chicago? I'll tell you why. It’s because 
he feels that the people at heart are with 
him. Yes, you needn’t smile. There’s no 
place in America where they hold up the 
hands of the man of ideals as they do in 
Chicago. Why, look at the way the peo- 
ple have rallied in politics. It’s phenome- 
nal. An appeal to the people which in 
two years should bring about a reforma 
tion in city politics. Do you think we 
could do that in the East? In Massachu- , 
setts, say, where our people have elected 
to the state legislature a man who 
was serving a criminal sentence! Oh, 
yes, the legislature has taken things into 
its own hands and turned him down. 
But think what our popular vote is 
like to have elected him! And even the 
fine arts in Chicago. How the people 
are rallying to the support of them. 
I’m glad Thomas lived long enough 
to see the people themselves build him 
a hall for his orchestra, to know that 
janitors and school-teachers, as well as 
millionaires, had rallied to the cause of 
classical music and contributed their mite 
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toward it. Don’t tell me that having the 
crowd with him doesn’t give a man au- 
thority and inspire him!” 

The Criterion of Taste smiled, half in- 
dulgently and half sympathetically. “Al- 
most,” he said, “almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Chicagoan. When I need a 
change of air next time, I may hie me to 
the haunts of Mr. Dooley!” 

“Thank you,” said the Good Fellow, “I 
forgot to mention him. He’s another one 
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of Chicago’s achievements. The most 
philosophic, the most human, the most 
thoroughly American of all our humorists 
for a decade or so. He’s only another 
proof that Chicago is at present the dem- 
ocratic and hence the imaginative center 
of the United States.” 

Having thus delivered himself, the 
Good Fellow felt better, and he and the 
Criterion of Taste fell to talking of minor 
matters. 











THE READER’S STUDY 


Conducted by Will D. Howe, Ph. D. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. XIII 


LEADING CHARACTERISTICS 


E of America are proud that our liter- 
Ws has, through the years of its ex- 

istence, been a worthy expression of 
the ideals and purposes of our country at its 
best. We have not developed a literature en- 
tirely distinct from the great parent stock, 
but we believe that our writing has been in- 
spired by definite American ideals. That we 
came into the possession of such a heritage 
should awaken our deepest gratitude and a 
sense of responsibility that this expression 
should continue as it ever has been—high, 
true and noble. 


The Age of Pericles bequeathed a rich 
legacy to the modern world in its tragic 
poets and philosophers. How poor would be 
all succeeding time without the energizing 
forces of the great Elizabethan Era, with its 
craving for knowledge, its intense patriot- 
ism, its noble idealism and its genuine sense 
of artistic expression! And we of America 
should cherish those ideals which have been 
presented to us in lasting form by the poets 
and orators and prose writers of our past, 
—ideals of fairness, of justice, of equality, 
of the worth of the human soul, and of the 
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high enthusiasm for the good and beautiful. 
Here are men and women and books that 
call us to make ourselves the best we can 
and our country a republic in fact as well 
as in name. Here a literature deserves our 
sincere admiration for its worthy begin- 
nings and achievements and our watchful 
care that its future may be true to its noble 
past. 

To review rapidly the interesting growth 
which has now spanned almost three hun- 
dred years thrills the student of our coun- 
try’s literature. Well-nigh three centuries 
have been rounded out since the little vol- 
ume by John Smith issued from the little 
book shop in London near Saint Paul’s, and 
began to tell England of the land beyond 
the sea. Of great wonders did it speak, 
and many believed them and came to try 
their fortunes in the strange country. Three 
hundred years is not long as the world 
counts time, and yet it may see nations rise 
and fall, come forward radiant with prom- 
ise, lose heart and fail. It has seen Amer- 
ica grow from a few houses on the James 
River, a still fewer on Plymouth Bay, to 
a great country, peopled with its millions, 
busy with all the work of the world. This 
growth has been broad and deep, with an 
increasing insistence upon the real facts of 
life, and consequently a lasting expression 
of those facts. 

Beginning with the eager searching out 
of truth, and the founding of a republic by 
people who little comprehended what lay be- 
fore them, but who had a sublime faith in the 
great principles of truth and righteousness, 
the colonial period found few real literary 
men, but many men who wrote. And those 
diaries and chronicles, poems and sermons, 
though awkward and blundering in expres- 
sion, bespoke a fresh, new country. There 
were hardships in the colonies, but they were 
the hardships of the rough and ready life, 
strengthening the people against the storms 
of winter, grouping them about a common 
meeting-house for protection against the In- 
dians, and trying, as if by fire, their faith 
in the goodness of God. And those charac- 
teristics of the pioneers have left a stamp 
upon the literature of that day and our day. 

If we follow the reading to the middle of 
the eighteenth century, we observe that a 
national consciousness has appeared. The 
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preachers and writers displayed a passion 
for freedom that will not be allayed by the 
mere command of a British sovereign, even 
when reinforced by His Majesty’s red-coats. 
Then began the first signs of a separate 
literary existence, striking out on new paths 
through the wild forests of a strange and 
unexplored country. The War of the Revo- 
lution called forth orations, essays, letters, 
history, travels, and poetry, and all throbbed 
with the passion of the conflict. 

From that day our literature more truly 
represented the American ideals and pur- 
poses. Sensitive to the new conditions, pul- 
sating with high resolve and an enthusiasm 
born of youth, this new literature set for 
itself a standard which was to try the mettle 
of its workers. That at first it was imitative 
and smacked of the old days of Addison, 
Goldsmith, and Pope, that it started within 
narrow limitations, was certainly to be ex- 
pected of a young nation at once freed from 
the bonds of monarchical despotism. But 
the time calls its heroes, and as Washing- 
ton, Hamilton and Jefferson came forth 
to plan and establish a new government, 
Cooper, Irving, Bryant and _ Brockden 
Brown struck a note of literary freedom and 
convinced the world that literary America 
had come to its own. 

To characterize the literary development 
in America during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, three terms are usually em- 
ployed, Unitarianism, Transcendentalism, 
and Abolition. These three terms do not ap- 
ply equally to.the literary changes of the 
time, nor can they be distinguished by any 
definite lines, but they indicate the phases of 
the life and thought of the time. 

Unitarianism was chiefly significant not 
so much for its views regarding the divinity 
of Christ and other theological principles, 
but because of the new attitude toward the 
interpretation of the Bible and the conse- 
quent breaking down of the old Puritanic 
notions. Led by such intellectual champions 
as Channing, Emerson and Parker, the Uni- 
tarians proclaimed their right to an inter- 
pretation of the Bible which was dictated 
by the individual conscience, and fashioned 
their lives correspondingly. How great was 
this change may readily be seen by reading 
the sermons of Cotton Mather and those of 
Dr. Channing. Blind devotion to dogma 
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and the letter of the law had yielded to the 
rational following of the spirit and to liv- 
ing one’s life with a distinct regard for its 
environment. The Unitarians may have 
gone too far in some particulars, but they 
enunciated clearly the principle of intel- 
lectual freedom and the dignity of the in- 
dividual mind. The influences of this new 
thought upon American life ai.d letters can 
scarcely be estimated. It did not actually 
produce anything in the nature of perma- 
nent literature, but it preached for man and 
for America the gospel of intellectual free- 
dom. 

There was a movement, however, which 
did touch closely and vitally the permanent 
literature of the time, namely, the half- 
philosophical, half-religious movement of 
Transcendentalism. Proceeding originally 


_from Plato and Buddha, from the philoso- 


phers of Germany, through the writings of 
Carlyle and Coleridge, Transcendentalism 
found fit soil in the minds of men already 
carried away by the new Liberalism. It fur- 
nished an attractive philosophy for the 
thinking and living of these rationalized re- 
publicans. Here was something upon which 
to build a new form of belief and a new 
standard of conduct. This went far beyond 
Unitarianism, for it played destruction with 
all doctrine and theology, and preached only 
a following of “the inner light’, their 
phrase for those intuitions that transcend all 
actual experience. That this influence has 
been great no one can deny. As well might 
one deny the power of such men as Emerson, 
Thoreau, Hawthorne, Alcott. Perhaps most 
of all it has helped to emphasize the ideal- 
ism which characterizes our country and our 
literature. 

Finally, in this growth of Liberalism, 
idealism and individualism, came the Aboli- 
tion movement. If Unitarianism meant a 
greater freedom in thought, with more stress 
upon the individual conscience; if Tran- 
scendentalism pleaded for “plain living and 
high thinking,” the Abolition movement was 
the actual working out of these theories in 
striking the shackles from a multitude of 
slaves bound in body, but with the souls of 
the same intuitive possibilities as their mas- 
ters. This, then, was the natural political 
consequence of the thought of the half-cen- 
tury, the application of principles upon 
which men and women had been thinking 


since the days of the Revolution. The work 
of Irving, Bryant and Brown, though Amer- 
ican in its origin, harked back to the eight- 
eenth century of England, with its concep- 
tion of nature, its ideas of society, and of 
literary form, but their successors of the 
middle of the nineteenth century worked less 
for their own personal aim and more specif- 
ically for the social organization to which 
they now felt bound in body and soul. Thus 
arose the oratory of Clay, Webster, Phillips, 
Everett, Sumner, Choate and Lincoln, and 
the poetry of Whittier, Lowell, Whitman 
and others. 

This review of our literary past reveals 
certain characteristics which have come to 
distinguish our literary development. As in 
biology, certain traits appear and disappear, 
now more prominent, again less pronounced, 
so in our literature there are those works 
which present more strikingly certain char- 
acteristics, though all may be recognized as 
American. 

1. Liberalism, or independence, a desire 
and determinstion to think and act, untram- 
meled by dogma or convention. Slowest of 
all has this feeling crept into our national 
poetry, but the other forms of our literature 
have felt the stimulus of the new life and 
new conditions. 

2. Individualism, the stress upon the 
worth of man, his responsibility and possi- 
bility. The essays of Emerson, the fiction of 
Hawthorne, the poetry of Whittier, the let- 
ters and addresses of Lin. oln, all are expres- 
sive of the political doctrine of individual- 
ism and the philosophical belief in idealism. 
Idealism is a fundamental principle in our 
government. Without it the Declaration of 
Independence had never been possible ; with- 
out it the freedom of the slaves had never 
happened; without it our literature were 
dead. 

8. The regard for nature as a vital part 
of the world. Though Bryant follewed in 
the use of much of the verbiage of the eight- 
eenth century poets, yet he went out to see 
the woods and flowers and rains and storms 
and sunshine. And we have always taken for 
granted that our poets would give us what 
they actually saw. So the poetry of Whit- 
tier, Lowell, Whitman, Lanier and Riley, 
the prose of Thoreau and Burroughs, are of 
trees and fields that we know. 

4. A romantic interest in our country, a 
































love of its traditions, its early life, and its 
picturesqueness. Hawthorne has thrown a 
glamour and a mystery over New England; 
Cooper and Parkman have made to live 
again the primeval forests and repeopled 
them with the Indians of colonial days; the 
short story writers of the whole country have 
given touches of romance to the gold dig- 
gings of California, the swamps of the 
Creole districts in Louisiana, the mountains 
of Tennessee, the plains of the Mississippi, 
and the quiet village streets of New Eng- 
land. 

5. Homeliness and directness, which we 
Americans universally admire and like to 
claim as our single possession. Perhaps it is 
this which made our recently deceased Sec- 
retary of State known as the greatest of 
diplomats. Plain John Hay became the syn- 
onym at home and abroad of frankness, can- 
dor, and fair dealing. So the speeches of 
Lincoln and the classic memoirs of Grant 
and much of our oratory are models of Eng- 
lish style. 

6. Humor. We Americans pride ourselves 
on having in our literature a quality of hu- 
mor which is distinctly our own. In what 
that distinction consists it is certainly diffi- 
cult to say. And yet one who reads Irving’s 
sketches in his ‘““Knickerbocker’s History,” 
the droll wisdom of Hosea Biglow, the wise 
sayings of the Autocrat, and the nonsense of 
“Innocents Abroad” will feel the presence 
of a humor, usually refined, but at all times 
genuine. Often our humor consists of the 
presence of a rustic individual who displays 
in his talk a wisdom which would scarcely 
be expected from his dress and actions. 
Professor Wendell considers it a clever 
manipulation of a confusion of sense and 
nonsense, fact and extravagance. 

In our literature we have had no great 
epic, no great drama. Our best poetry has 
been chiefly of the narrative and descriptive 
kind ; in prose we certainly have many things 
to admire; for example, the essays of Irving, 
Lowell, Emerson, Burroughs, Aldrich, Sted- 
man, Van Dyke, Howells and others; the 
histories of Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, 
Parkman and Fiske. 

Though we have had no great original 
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critics like Coleridge, we have had some 
really good critics: Poe, Whipple, Lowell, 
Stedman, James, Howells. And our crit- 
ics in the main have in sincere fashion set 
about their work of interpreting and encour- 
aging genuine artistic expression. 

In fiction we have produced a few books 
which may easily take a high rank: the 
“Scarlet Letter” for its technical excellence, 
as a study of life; “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” for 
its influence on a great movement; the nov- 
els of Mr. Howells, especially “The Rise of 
Silas Lapham,” for its realism. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution which 
America has made to the literature of the 
world is the short story. Beginning with 
Irving, Poe and Hawthorne, it has reached 
perfection in form and technique. So faith- 
ful has been the reproduction that to many 
people certain sections of the country are 
easily recognizable from the pages of Bret 
Harte, Cable, Thomas Nelson Page, Mark 
Twain, Hamlin Garland, Mrs. Wilkins- 
Freeman, Charles Egbert Craddock and Sa- 
rah Orne Jewett. 

Thus the literature of our republic chal- 
lenges our admiration for its adherence to 
high resolve and noble purpose, for its re- 
flection of lofty ideals; for the men and 
women who have sincerely labored to make 
it. Many there have been to hold high the 
standards of honest workmanship and chaste 
diction. And so it will always be. The mak- 
ing of a piece of literature is not the mere 
flash of the flame; it is the steady heat that 
warms and glows. The true poet, essayist 
or novelist will be he who, by faithful work, 
most vitally expresses the highest reaches of 
his country’s achievements and possibilities. 

If we can not all help directly with our 
country’s literature, we may all respect what 
has been done, and enter into the rich her- 
itage bequeathed from the past; we may 
learn to distinguish the lasting from the 
temporary, and demand that our literature 
shall be true and high. Then we shall have 
the kind of life worthy of a true republic; 
then we shall continue to have a literary ex- 
pression inspired by lofty ideals, an idealism 
expressed in terms of actual life, a faith in 
the eternal truth and goodness. 





THE WRITING OF HISTORY 


WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO SOME RECENT AMERICAN HISTORIES 


By H. Addington Bruce 


NE of the distinctive features—if not 
() the distinctive feature—of the re- 
cent publishing season, was the re- 
markably extensive output of works relating 
to American history. These ranged from 
treatises on special phases to general histo- 
ries of generous proportions, and it is pleas- 
ant to be able to record that in point of 
accuracy and fairmindedness the average 
quality was high. As regards method, how- 
ever, such wide divergences were disclosed 
as to warrant the suspicion that the vital re- 
quirements in the writing of history are as 
yet imperfectly apprehended by many of 
those who essay narration and exposition. 
As an apt illustration of the extent to which 
variation obtained, we may cite three* most 
ambitious historical undertakings, the open- 
ing volumes of which appeared during the 
past few months. One is the work of an in- 
dividual writer, who has devoted nearly 
twenty years to the preparation of his manu- 
script; the second is of dual authorship; the 
third is the joint production of a number of 
specialists, each dealing with the facts per- 
taining to his peculiar field of research. All 
three are designed to present a complete, 
well-rounded, authoritative and “popular” 
account of the United States and its people 
from the earliest times to the present day, 
yet each differs from the others in plan and 
treatment so radically as to raise interesting 
and important questions in criticism. 
Naturally, the first question arising re- 
lates to the possibility of formulating defi- 
nite standards. We are reminded that we 
can not expect a historian to be other than 
of his own time. We are further reminded 
*A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES AND ITS 


PEOPLE. By Elroy McKendree Avery. In twelve volumes. 
Volume I. The Burrows Brothers. 

THE UNITED STATES. By William Estabrook Chan- 
cellorand Fletcher Willis Hewes. In ten volumes. Volumes 

Il. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

THE AMERICAN NATION. A History from Original 
Sources by Associated Scholars. Edited by Albert Bushnell 
Hart. In twenty-eight volumes. Volumes I, II, III, IV, V. 
Harper & Brothers. 


that we can not, strictly speaking, place 
history among the sciences, for, as Mr. 
Goldwin Smith has recently pointed out, if 
history were a science it would enable us to 
predict events. Nevertheless, it is indubit- 
able that certain canons may be laid down, 
the degree of approximation to which con- 
stitutes the measure of success or failure 
on the part of the historian. History, 
Hilaire Belloc has well said, is essentially 
the telling of a true story, and of a great 
story. In this is embodied the fundamental 
truth that the prime concern of history is the 
interpretation of the world-old drama of 
human character and action in its manifold 
forms and ramifications, and that this in- 
terpretation must be made in a way which, 
stirring the thought, will carry conviction 
to those to whom it comes. A first requisite 
of the historian, then, whether he have to 
do with a limited or an extended period of 
this drama, is that he be not only acquainted 
with the phenomena it displays, but that he 
possess the ability of arranging the facts 
of these phenomena so that they convey 
unerringly the truths they represent. And 
the root of this ability lies in the imagina- 
tive quality. To imagination the historian 
must add keenness of insight and catholic- 
ity of taste. He must, in short, be an art- 
ist. And, since his medium of expression 
is the written word, he must have at com- 
mand a fine and flexible diction. The world 
is not tuned to a monotone; the picturesque- 
ness of discovery and exploration, the 
storm, stress, heroism and horror of war, 
the pageantry of the court, the eloquence 
of the forum, the peaceful hum of the fac- 
tory and the marketplace—as the moods 
and phases vary so must the delineation. 
But, if it be true that the historian must 
be an artist it is equally true that he must 
be a philosopher. The ideal history is a 
unified whole, a binding together of the 
links in the chain of circumstance. The se- 
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cret motives, the hidden forces giving mean- 
ing to this fact and to that fact, the inter- 
dependence of events, the interaction of 
man and his environment, all these must be 
resolutely explored by the historian who, 
side by side with the question, What? 
should constantly ask himself the question, 
Why? Yet in the pursuit of his quest, in- 
volving tireless and persistent analysis, he 
must never lose sight of the fact that his ul- 
timate mission is to synthetize. Herein lies 
a most pressing danger in these days of 
modern research. There is risk of forget- 
ting that if the historian must necessarily 
tear down in order to arrive at the truth it 
is none the less incumbent on him to re- 
build, and to build a noble edifice, sym- 
metrical and complete; symmetrical—free 
from the onesidedness, the disproportion of 
the undiscerning or the partizan; complete 
—with the unessential resolutely cast away, 
but the essential in the slightest ornament 
as in the cornerstone. 

Not only must the edifice be noble—it 
should be brilliant. Yet another danger 
born of the modern passion for research— 
irreproachable in itself and to which we are 
deeply indebted—is the tendency to with- 
draw the regard from the necessity for and 
the importance of narrative skill. The 
trumpeting of “popular” histories is signifi- 
cant. As if a “popular” history should be 
regarded as an “event”; as if a history de- 
serving the name could be other than “pop- 
ular.” Unfortunately, that all histories are 
historical works but that not all historical 
works are histories is a distinction not al- 
ways drawn with the necessarv firmness 
either by historians or by their critics, and 
too often that which should be deemed 
merely a statement of the results of re- 
search passes current as a history. A his- 
tory must be more than a monument of pa- 
tient, diligent industry; it must also be a 
monument of art and philosophy, alive with 
warmth and color, pulsating and compel- 
ling. 

This brings us to a problem to which at- 
tention is specifically drawn by the pres- 
ence of the three “monumental” histories 
referred to above. Can the best results be 
attained in a history written by a single au- 
thority or in one the work of a group of 
authorities? The “co-operative” history as 


developed to-day gives promise of becoming 
a permanent institution. There is much to 
be said in its favor. When, as is the case 
with ‘““The American Nation,” the co-labor- 
ers are acknowledged historical scholars, 
trained to original research and adept in 
statement, the “co-operative” inevitably ex- 
cels the “one-man” history in completeness 
and authoritativeness. It is also obvious 
that the properly-conceived “co-operative” 
history will be the superior in breadth of 
view. This is precisely what appears when 
we compare “The American Nation” with 
Dr. Avery’s work. But the “co-operative” 
history has its drawbacks. It is practically 
impossible to secure complete unanimity of 
opinion among the several writers, correct 
proportion, and a constant and fascinating 
narrative. The result is that the “‘co-oper- 
ative” history is too frequently encyclo- 
pedic, that the interest is not sufficiently 
quickened and sustained, and that mislead- 
ing impressions are conveyed. It must be 
said that Professor Hart’s efforts to co- 
ordinate the contributions of his colleagues 
have resulted in materially lessening the 
force of these objections when applied to 
“The American Nation.” So far as one is 
justified in affirming from the volumes that 
have appeared, it ranks among the best of 
its type and may be unreservedly recom- 
mended as an aid to exact and comprehen- 
sive study. But with all its excellencies we 
miss certain salient qualities—not so inde- 
finable as might be supposed—inherent in 
the great “one-man” histories of the past. 
We miss them, too, and we miss much 
more, when we turn the pages of “The 
United States.” This work is open to seri- 
ous criticism in almost every essential re- 
spect. “The writers,’ to quote from the 
prospectus accompanying it, “conceived the 
history of the American people in the form 
of a series of panorama displaying the 
progress of American civilization. 
Each volume will be divided into four sub- 
divisions or sections. The first sec- 
tion deals with the various phases of dis- 
covery, settlement, expansion of territory, 
immigration, race, government, domestic 
politics and international relations. 
The second section presents the record of 
war and of conquest, chiefly in their mili- 
tary phases. The third section 
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among the more im- 
portant topics agriculture, manu- 
facture and commerce. The fourth 
will be divided into four subdivisions de- 
voted respectively to religion and morality, 
literature and art, education, and social 
life.” I have quoted thus extensively be- 
cause these passag:s in themselves afford 
striking evidence of the imperfect appre- 
hension of vital requirements to which allu- 
sion was made in opening. They suggest, 
to be sure, the desirable quality of thor- 
oughness; but they also suggest, and more 
forcibly, inadequate appreciation of the 
artistic and philosophical functions of the 
historian. Investigation discloses that one 
of these inferences is in error—but it is, 
unfortunately, the former. In point of 
fact, in all that goes to the making of a 
history “The United States” is distinctly 
inferior to both “The American Nation” 
and “A History of the United States and 
Its People.” 

The latter is the “one-man” history of 
the trio. In a sense, it might be included 
in the “co-operative” class, for during the 
many years of its preparation the author 
enjoyed the active assistance of special in- 
vestigators. But since the conception and 
execution are his alone, whatever the work 
holds of strength or weakness may justly 


will comprise 
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be attributed to him. The opening volume 
is decidedly promising, and goes far to es- 
tablish the seemingly extravagant claims 
advanced by the publishers. It is not true 
that the style is, as they would have us be- 
lieve, the equal of that of Hawthorne, 
Ruskin or Froude. But it is pure, sound, 
vigorous and picturesque. All things con- 
sidered, there is reason in the contention 
that the presentation is well-balanced and 
trustworthy. We could desire a somewhat 
broader, a more philosophical view. In, for 
example, the cursory survey of European 
conditions at the time of the discoveries, we 
perceive symptoms of a deficiency in histor- 
ical grasp. The discussion of controverted 
questions is at times carried to a painful 
extreme. Nevertheless, viewing it in the 
large, we can not doubt that this first vol- 
ume is singularly instructive. 

Accurate to a remarkable degree, in 
treatment openminded, quick with touches 
born of the imaginative quality, it sustains 
from the first page to the last the interest 
of a flowing and stately narrative. Hilaire 
Belloc’s generalization recurs to our mind. 
In that he reveals a lively perception of its 
true inwardness, and no small ability to 
give it concrete application, Dr. Avery must 
be accounted to have made an auspicious 
beginning in his formidable task. 


A BOOK-BUYER 
By Richard Kirk 


Y friend loves books, but not as I; 
He sets—I single volumes buy. 
With loves a score he keeps fond tryst, 
This biblio-polygamist ! 
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By J. M. Clark 


FAD I the power rare gems of thought to bind 
With cords of gold, and then word pictures paint; 
And lay with master hand each rainbow tint— 

If, then, some publisher would deign to print, 
I'd faint. 
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THE FREEDOM OF LIFE 


BY ANNIE PAYSON CALL 


HE Freedom of Life’’ is, in some re- 

spects, a helpful book. It will appeal 
especially to women, who are more prone 
than men to seek recipes for relief from 
mental agitation, and for extension of soul 
horizon. The book is imbued throughout 
with the admirable idea that freedom from 
the bondage of life must come from within, 
from a state of mind dependent upon the 
will, and not from external circumstances. 
This idea is developed variously, reasonably, 
profitably. But, as a whole, the book suf- 
fers from being the victim of a formula, the 
formula of liberty of soul as a resultant of 
non-resistance. No one formula covers life, 
as witness Tolstoi, who is a devotee of this 
same doctrine of non-resistance, or, to fly to 
fiction, witness the father of Richard Fev- 
erel, who ruined his son’s life through de- 
votion to a system. The method of apply- 
ing one formula to every circumstance of 
life is small and artificial. In the’ book un- 
der consideration, the employment of this 
method sometimes results even grotesquely. 
When Miss Call advises a man who is hurry- 
ing to catch a train and whose mind is in a 
state of resistance to the idea of losing it, 
to keep saying to himself,—‘“I am perfectly 
willing to lose that train. I am willing to 
lose it. I am willing to lose it,’—one can 
not avoid thinking that a man who used 
such kindergarten methods deserves to lose 
his train and worse. There is, too, a com- 
bined wiliness and lack of backbone in the 
reason given for the state of mind advised 
in this particular instance that reminds one 
strongly of the other worldliness character- 
istic of many Christian scientists. “If you 
know that your unwillingness to lose the 
train is preventing you from catching it,” 
the author says, “you certainly will see the 
efficacy of being willing (i. e., to lose it), 
and you will do all in your power toward 





yielding to common sense.” To the average 
reader this will seem like a bit of sharp 
practice, a Jewish bit of dickering for peace 
of mind. Moreover, it is arguing in a circle. 
It is a pity that a book always excellent in 
intention and usually in performance should 
be marred by such absurdities. 


Little, Brown and Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


THE WHITE PERIL IN THE FAR 
EAST 


BY SIDNEY LEWIS GULICK, M. A., D. D. 


RESIDENCE of seventeen years in the 
interior of Japan, an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the middle classes and a judicial 
and penetrating mind have made Doctor Gu- 
lick an authority on the eastern question. 
His present and latest book is a model of 
compactness. and illumination. Primarily 
an inquiry into the trend of Japanese devel- 
opment and the outcome of the war, the 
volume also considers the nature of the white 
peril. Japan has not only feared military. 
and political interference, but she has suf- 
fered morally and industrially. White men 
in the east are often insolent to the natives 
and responsible for a moral deterioration. 
Doctor Gulick is evidently not an advocate 
of peace at any price. He points out that 
the present war has checked the growth of 
materialism, strengthened the moral fiber 
and awakened religious belief. Not a single 
case of corruption has been discovered dur- 
ing these vast expenditures. Japan has gone 
to war not to test her power or to increase 
her territory or to secure new markets, but 
to preserve her national existence. It is a 
fight for life. The Chinese war was a gov- 
ernmental conflict, but the present is the 
people’s war, the first in Japanese history. 
The author believes that yellow victory 
will mean Christian missions and the open 
door, and asserts that Japan’s western civ- 
ilization is ingrained and not superficial. He 
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instances the humane treatment of Russian 
prisoners, the advance in education, the 
growth of Christian ethics. Japan’s near- 
ness, character and enthusiasm more than 
offset Russia’s advantages, and Doctor Gu- 
lick is hopeful of the outcome of a war that 
will affect the history of Asia and even 
Europe and America for the next thousand 
years. His optimism is supported by argu- 
ments and personal experiences, which are 
logical and convincing. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago 
Price $1.00 net 


DOWN TO THE SEA 
BY MORGAN ROBERTSON 
N his new book, “Down to the Sea,” Mr. 
Morgan Robertson gives us a dozen or 
more of those strong, original sea stories 
that have already won him reputation. Mr. 
Robertson knows the sea in all its changing 
moods—“‘distilled by the sun, kneaded by 
the moon, it is renewed in a year, in a day, 
or in an hour.” Mr. Robertson is keenly 
alive to the mystery and the romance of the 
sea. These stories of his have the genuine 
salt savor and the salt sting. But the hu- 
man element is uppermost in them, occa- 
sionally in tragic case, more often in com- 
edy. An unctuous old whisky-soaked tar, 
Finnegan, is the central figure in several of 
the best, including “A Hero of the Cloth.” 
This story leads the list in humor, while 
“The Rivals’—two battleships, Vengeful 
and Black Jack—takes first place in inven- 
tion. 
Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE SMOKE-EATERS 


BY HARVEY J. 0 HIGGINS 


AX alarm of fire has a potent attraction 
for all masculine and some feminine be- 
ings. The most sedentary man will run as 
far as the corner, and the most studious man 
will stop to puzzle out the location of the 
box. The small boy who has not hung 
around an engine-house or been on speaking 
terms with a fireman has missed one of the 
prerogatives of boyhood. A taste so wide- 
spread and so strong has waited long for a 
caterer. The present volume puts the reader 
on familiar terms with Hook and Ladder 
Company No. 0. He enters the mysterious 
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precincts of the engine-house, joins in the 
horse-play of the men, leaps at the buzz of 
the alarm and sees feats of dizzy daring 
and unselfish courage. There is not a dull 
moment in this company’s life. Romance 
creeps through the flames and political pull 
foists weak comrades into the brave ranks. 
Ambitious men climb up on others’ shoulders 
and old heroes are driven into the monotony 
of half-pay. Men of all nations are in the 
department, but the Irish predominate and 
hold their own against the new-comers. 

The author dedicates these virile sketches 
to “the blue-shirted jigger jumpers, who eat 
smoke and spit black buttons,” through a 
lieutenant of the New York force. Their 
vogue has already been great, and promises 
to be greater, if not lasting. 


The Century Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


AFTER THE DIVORCE 
BY GRAZIA DELEDDA 
Translated from the Italian by Maria Hor- 
nor Lansdale 

HE core of the plot is an Italian law that 

grants a divorce to any wife whose hus- 
band has been condemned to more than ten 
years’ penal servitude; and the lesson of the 
story is the indissolubility of the marriage 
bond. 

A Sardinian peasant is convicted of a 
crime of which he is innocent and sentenced 
to twenty-seven years’ imprisonment. The 
youthful Giovanna gives way to grief until 
her power of suffering is worn out. Pov- 
erty pinches, the baby dies, a rich suitor 
proposes and the ambitious old mother 
urges until Giovanna secures her divorce 
and remarries under the civil law. Then 
begins the real tragedy for both the im- 
prisoned husband and the inconstant wife. 
Tied to a drunken husband, the drudge 
of a miserly mother-in-law, poor Giovanna 
yearns for the lover of her youth. The 
prison scenes are given with a realism so 
minute and so painful that the conviction 
of their truthfulness may not be gainsaid. 
The sky shuts down like a lid over evil as- 
sociations, physical plagues and hopes de- 
ferred. The poor prisoner falls like a log 
when he is told the news of his wife’s deser- 
tion, and the sympathies of the reader over- 
leap the difference of race and the barrier 
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of translation. The mountain village and 
the town of the valley are full of atmosphere 
and sharply distinct. The good leech-gath- 
erer, whose bare legs are his bait, the greedy 
sacristan, the free-spoken laborer, the three 
old peasant women, each one so individual; 
the pagan rites to cure the tarantula bites, 
the half-educated, wholly discontented types 
of New Italy—the whole frugal, gossipy, 
superstitious, racy life is a literary gem of 
the first water, if not of the first magnitude. 
The joy of the pardoned convict in the 
mountain flowers and homely odors; his in- 
nocent pride at having crossed the sea, even 
though it has been in a prison ship; the won- 
derful tales he has garnered up to tell, reveal 
the long childhood of the Italian peasant. 
As the story progresses love flaunts the law, 
until a fortunate death unites the severed 
husband and wife. 

The translator has apparently preserved 
the color and flavor of the original; her 
chief fault is a too slavish following. A 
freer rendition of dialogue would have 
fewer difficulties for the alien reader. The 
quaint address and broken ejaculations, the 
figurative expressions, the nicknames of the 
vernacular can not bear so literal a transla- 
tion. The romance helps to establish the 
kinship of humanity. Signora Deledda’s 
name should go promptly on the short list 
of modern Italian novelists who are also 
American favorites. 


Henry Holt and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


STINGAREE 
BY E. W. HORNUNG 


HE author of “Stingaree” may fairly be 

called the Kipling of the Australian bush. 
The engaging villain, who makes his bow to 
us from its pages, has the robust virility of 
a Kipling type, though he chooses to dress 
the part in the nice fastidiousness of Rich- 
ard Harding Davis. When he points a 
brace of pistols at his victims, he does it 
with the most fascinating smile; he holds 
up the government mail-coach, but without 
dropping his monocle or soiling his immacu- 
late white linen jacket—almost, indeed, with- 
out pausing in the melody he hums from 
“Pinafore.” In the depths of the bush he 
shaves carefully every day. On his lily- 
white mare he gallops from station to sta- 
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tion, terrorizing the land, yet entertaining 
it also; now catching the officers of a bank 
in the trap they had laid for him, now fore- 
ing a concert audience to listen to the un- 
known singer waiting her chance to be 
heard. Stingaree’s code of morals, though 
unconventional, is not unpleasing. We like 
him because he has a sense of honor, after 
his own fashion, to which he is scrupulously 
true, because he is generous to honest foes 
and merciless to treacherous ones, because 
he is loyal to comrades, faithful to friends, 
because he is both daring and gentle, be- 
cause he is picturesque and mysterious, be- 
cause he is unique. He is a real creation. 


Charles Scribner’ Sons, New York 
Price $1.50 


THOMAS H. BENTON 

BY JOSEPH M. ROGERS 
M& Folk’s fight against corruption and 
the centennial of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase have brought Missouri so much to 
the front of public mention that this biog- 
raphy of her greatest statesman, the man 
whose memory kept her from seceding, has 

timely, as well as intrinsic value. 

Although Colonel Benton’s fame has been 
dimmed by the great events he helped to 
shape, his thirty years of senatorial strug- 
gle against the gathering forces of slavery 
have fairly entitled him to a place in this 
series. Mr. Rogers credits Benton with the 
“‘eagle eye of prophecy; what he wrote in 
1822 reads like recorded history.” A list of 
the senator’s nicknames supports the biog- 
rapher’s position. “Old Bullion” was the 
most powerful advocate of hard money; 
“the Father of California” secured the 
State’s admission into the Union, predicted 
that the valley of the Columbia would be- 
come the granary of the Orient, and foresaw 
the future of the Pacific slope; “the First 
Martyr to Slavery” lost his prized seat in 
the senate because he would not compromise 
with secession sentiment. An early expan- 
sionist, Benton saved Oregon to the United 
States, desired to annex Texas and advised 
sending ministers to China and Japan; he 
originated the homestead law, the cheap 
land system and the over-land railway; op- 
posed the spoils system and nepotism, and 
approved free trade. This is a great show- 
ing, even for the foe who was worthy the 
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steel of Webster, Calhoun and Clay, and 
who, in the fight of nearly four decades, tri- 
umphed more often than he failed, was right 
more often than mistaken. 

In this rehabilitation of Benton’s name, 
Mr. Rogers has not broken new ground. 
Theodore Roosevelt's biography has been 
heretofore authoritative, and the two natu- 
rally invite comparison. Mr. Rogers makes 
the larger claim; he views Benton as a great 
constructive statesman to whose credit 
“more wise and sound legislation may be 
ascribed than to any other man who ever 
sat in congress.” To President Roosevelt, 
Benton is chiefly interesting as a type of the 
middle western man, then first entering the 
arena of national affairs; he was the spokes- 
man of popular sentiment rather than an 
original thinker. The first book is more 
comprehensive and supplies a better view of 
the period; the last is fuller of detail and of 
more value to the special student. Mr. Rog- 
ers’ references to General Fremont are some- 
what slighting, and it is to be regretted that 
space did not permit a longer survey of the 
“Pathfinder’s” exploits. The author has 
avoided, rather than sought after, popular 
effects; his own opinions are held in abey- 
ance, and he sometimes assumes too large a 
knowledge on the part of his reader. His 
work, however, is a fair and exhaustive 
treatment of far-reaching measures and 
fateful issues, and the personality of the 
irascible duelist, the persistent slave-owner, 
the incorruptible statesman and the devoted 
husband and father is but the more admir- 
able for the searching light of modern in- 
vestigation. The fortunate conjunction of a 
great crisis and a great lawmaker is fully 
established. 


George W. Jacobs and Company, Philadelphia 
Price $1.25 net 


JOHN VAN BUREN, POLITICIAN 
ANONYMOUS 

LL about Tammany—that is “John Van 
Buren, Politician,” in a nutshell. There 
is almost no love story in the book, so little 
as regards space, and so slight as regards 
consequence, that it need not be considered 
at all. But there is a great deal about Tam- 
many, first and last and all the time. West- 
erners, of either party, who are accustomed 
to look on New York’s vast Democratic or- 
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ganization as a menace to the country, will 
be surprised to find how frankly and un- 
apologetically it is here discussed. It is not 
necessary to grant the correctness of the au- 
thor’s viewpoint to grant that this exposi- 
tion of Tammany methods has merit. It is 
interesting; it is informative; it dispels 
prejudice, and it shows in a living, convinc- 
ing way, the enormous power wielded by 
the “tiger” and its claws. Whether this 
power be wielded for good or ill, in the last 
counting-up of influences, each reader will 
decide for himself. And the author makes 
no attempt to have him do otherwise. The 
book does not preach anything, clean poli- 
tics or foul; it simply reflects conditions as 
a keen observer would find them. For obvi- 
ous reasons, the author’s name is withheld. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE AFTERMATH OF SLAVERY 


BY WILLIAM A. SINCLAIR, A. M., M. D. 


Wee Thomas Wentworth Higginson in- 
troduces this volume as “a manly and 
courageous argument” for justice, and the 
author as a college-bred colored man, who 
has been missionary, teacher, and public lec- 
turer. The internal evidence, alone, would 
substantiate this last assertion, for the vol- 
ume is rhetorical in manner and redundant 
in substance. The repetitions, however, help 
to drive home the arguments, although the 
instances of the Booker Washington dinner, 
the treatment of the postmistress of Indi- 
anola, and the suspended appointment of 
Dr. Crum, are too well known to need such 
frequent mention. 

The recital of ante-bellum Southern con- 
ditions, of the negro’s services in the Rev- 
olutionary, Civil and Spanish wars, lead up 
to a detailed enumeration of present in- 
stances of outrage, and injustice, of actual 
and proposed legislation, of the nation’s fu- 
ture duty. The negro is shown to have cast 
the decisive vote in several presidential elec- 
tions on the Republican side; and quotations 
from editorials, speeches, conversations, etc., 
buttress the argument for the worthiness of 
the race. ? 

The author holds a brief for his people 
and is an impassioned advocate. As a reply 
to Dr. Dixon and Thomas Nelson Page, he 
may well be excused from the duty of pre- 
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senting the other side. His partiality is not 
envenomed, his plea is glowing, and his his- 
torical facts have more than common value. 
The flaws in his logic do not impair his data, 
although a freer use of the blue pencil 
would have strengthened his fervor. 


Small, Maynard and Company, Boston 
Price $1.50, net 


THE WAR OF THE CLASSES 


BY JACK LONDON 


HEN Jack London wrote “The Peo- 

ple of the Abyss” he told in a powerful 
way facts and incidents in the lives of the 
submerged tenth that every thoughtful per- 
son must wish to know. The book was in- 
formative and educational; in a way it was a 
text-book on sociology. “The War of the 
Classes” has its springs in the same interest 
that inspired its predecessor, sympathy for 
the under man, but it assumes, largely, knowl- 
edge of this man and his woes and proceeds 
to the discussion of a remedy. This remedy 
Mr. London finds in socialism. Capitalism, 
he believes, has grown so rapidly that already 
it is approaching decay; socialism will suc- 
ceed it. Socialism will bring in the day of 
the common man. “Profits,” says Mr. Lon- 
don, “are unpaid wages.” It makes no dif- 
ference whether one agrees with Mr. Lon- 
don or not, one must admit the force and 
cogency of many of his arguments and the 
striking nature of his illustrations. Mr. 
London is, indeed, always striking. What- 
ever he says he says interestingly and 
plausibly and memorably, and one is likely 
to believe all or most of it while one is read- 
ing it. Later, one has doubts, but can not be 
sorry to have read the book, since it has 
stirred thought so deeply. Mr. London 
traces the growth of socialism in America 
from the time when, in his boyhood, it was 
accounted dangerous and anarchistic, to the 
middle stage, when it was smiled at as a 
youthful vagary, on to what he believes is 
its present status, as a recognized, serious, 
operative factor in social conditions. Mr. 
London harks back to the presidential elec- 
tion of 1904, which brought a socialist vote 
of 435,000, an increase of 400 per cent. in 
four years, and the largest third party vote, 
with one exception, since the civil war. He 
declares that the opportunities for young 
men of power to rise from the working class 
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into the capitalist class, as Carnegie rose, 
are forever closed. Rockefeller has shut the 
door on oil, the American Tobacco Company 
on tobacco, and Carnegie on steel. After 
Carnegie came Morgan, who triple-locked 
the doors. These doors will not open again, 
and before them pause thousands of intelli- 
gent young men to read the placard: “No 
thoroughfare.” It is these dissatisfied men, 
avers Mr. London, that will precipitate the 
class war. 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE VERDICT OF THE GODS 


BY SARATH KUMAR GHOSH 


HE mysticism of the East, which is not a 

small part of the riches of the East, finds 
expression in “The Verdict of the Gods,” 
by Sarath Kumar Ghosh. Employing an 
ancient device of the Oriental story-teller, 
yet one that seems never to grow old, the 
writer takes us into the bedchamber of a 
sick king who has commanded the Wise One 
to cheer his painful hours by telling the 
most marvelous tale he knows of human 
peril. Narayan Lal, a juggler, is the hero 
that the Wise One takes. Having dared to 
lift his eyes in love to the beautiful daugh- 
ter of a king, Narayan is condemned to 
meet death six times. Each ordeal that he 
undergoes is more terrible than that which 
preceded it, yet each time Narayan returns 
as by a miracle to face the cruel monarch. 
Now he safely ascends a leaning tower that 
falls before he is seen to descend from it, 
now he is buried deep in the earth for nine 
days. These tales have the genuine Oriental 
flavor of pantheism and mystery, of subtle- 
ty, adroitness and ancient Brahmin wisdom. 
They are most artfully told, with sumptuous 
imagery and not a little of the hypnotist’s 
spell. Here are more “Arabian Nights,” 
murmurous, beguiling, enchanting in their 
beauty and their strangeness. 


Dodd, Mead and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


ALASKA AND THE KLONDIKE 
BY J. 8. MCLAIN 
HEN the special subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Territories visited 
Alaska in the summer of 1903 for the pur- 
pose of gathering information that would 
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enable it to legislate intelligently with re- 
gard to that region, J. S. McLain, of Min- 
neapolis, was among those that accompanied 
the party in an unofficial capacity. Mr. Mc- 
Lain’s impressions of the country, written 
first for his paper, have now been issued in 
book form with numerous illustrations and 
a sufficient revision of the text to include 
the commercial and industrial operations of 
the year 1904. In Alaska, he says, one is 
either a ““Che-cha-ko,” that is, a tenderfoot, 
or a “Sour Dough,” with an experience of 
at least a year inside Alaskan borders. The 
members of the senatorial committee were, 
of course, “Che-cha-kos.” Mr. McLain was 
astonished at the size and permanent look 
of Dawson with its streets built up solidly 
for nearly a mile along the river, and busi- 
ness extending back from the river as far as 
Third Street. His description of the work 
done by Father Duncan among the Indians 
of Metlakahtla, the most remarkable In- 
dian town in America, is most interesting. 
He finds Alaska rich in minerals, in timber 
and in fisheries. He does not believe that it 
has large agricultural products, but thinks 
that it will be practicable to raise meat and 
poultry and dairy products in quantities suf- 
ficient to make possible the development of 
gold-bearing areas. He feels strongly the 
moral obligation resting on the government 
to improve the condition of the natives, and 
regards the introduction of the reindeer as 
the most valuable step already taken to- 
ward that end. 


McClure, Phillips and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


ITALIAN LETTERS OF A DIPLO- 
MAT’S WIFE 
BY MARY KING WADDINGTON 
HESE pleasing letters of Madame 
Waddington can serve only to increase 
her reputation as a political and social gos- 
sip of unusual charm. Her manner of writ- 
ing,—natural, easy, accomplished, with ex- 
actly the touch of caprice native to the ad- 
mired woman of society,—carries her far, 
while, fortunately, she is provided by cir- 
cumstances with matter for her telling equal 
to her manner. 
The air of the book is superficial in a de- 
lightful and entirely complimentary sense. 
So many balls, dinners, teas, musicals, audi- 
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ences with the great, and everywhere people 
of rank and position whom Madame Wad- 
dington presents to us with easy, capable 
strokes! For the appearances of gaiety she 
has evidently a taste, for the description of 
them a talent, and, in consequence, the 
reader lives through her pages en féte,— 
in a sort of champagne-like atmosphere 
very conducive to amiability of mind. No- 
where is this talent for presenting the fest- 
ive side of life so well illustrated as in ret- 
rospective letters of girlhood days in Rome, 
days spent with a colony of young Amer- 
icans, dancing, dining, driving, riding, flirt- 
ing and sightseeing. The picture she draws 
of this time is pretty, picturesque, and, best 
of all, engagingly representative of the joys 
of American girlhood; these all the more 
vivid because of the Italian background. 

The book commemorates three visits to 
Rome,—one in 1867, one in 1880, the last 
in 1904. As representative of Roman life, 
the volume is remarkable principally as nar- 
rating the author’s impressions of three 
popes—Pius IX, Leo XIII and Pius X, all 
of whom Madame Waddington met per- 
sonally, 


Charles Scribners Sons, New York 
Price $2.50 


SERENA 
BY VIRGINIA FRAZER BOYLE 

HAT a clever writer of short stories 

does not always “make good” when she 
turns her attention to the novel, is evidenced 
once and again by the author of the quaint 
and happy “Devil Tales,” and of “Serena,” 
the latter a story of love and war in the 
South. The piquant, droll quality of the 
“Tales” is not altogether absent from the 
novel, “Serena,” but it is not present in suf- 
ficient quantities to tide the reader over the 
amateurish plot construction, the lack of 
connection between parts, the absence of a 
well-defined story motive. The conduct of 
events is poor. They do not march or even 
walk. They stroll with a deal of side-step- 
ping that should not be allowed. 

The time of the production is during the 
Civil War, the locality the far South. The 
consideration of the behavior of Union sol- 
diers in the South is an almost absurd and 
childish return for stories concerning the 
period, written from the Northern point of 
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view. One has no objection to a return ball, 
but it should be sent with some force. The 
author’s sense of humor, her knowledge of 
Southern social life and of the relation 
borne by the negro to the social structure, 
these provide occasional agreeable diversions 
from the imperfections of the production 
considered as a whole. 


A. S. Barnes and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


ITALIAN BACKGROUNDS 
BY EDITH WHARTON 

RS. Wharton’s new book about Italy 

belongs among the luxuries, not among 
the necessities, of one’s library, and it has 
a dainty, high, sometimes perversely distin- 
guished air which we associate with the ob- 
ject of luxury rather than with that of ne- 
cessity. The book is full of exquisite im- 
pressions concerning matters not to be found 
in the guide books,—impressions translated 
through the medium of a vocabulary at once 
vivid and delicate, through Mrs. Wharton’s 
vocabulary, one might say, to be accurately 
and nicely descriptive. “Italy, to her real 
lovers,” says Mrs. Wharton, “‘is like a great 
illuminated book with here and there a glo- 
rious full-page picture, and between these, 
page after page of delicately penciled mar- 
gins, wherein every detail of her daily life 
may be traced. And the pictures and the 
margins are by the same hand.” Some of 
these marginal effects Mrs. Wharton has fe- 
licitously caught and has interpreted them 
in the light of their relation to the whole 
book. Fantastic and fine, marked by tem- 
perament and knowledge and by a reveling 
in sweet, sharp distinctions, this new volume 
of Mrs. Wharton’s must needs delight the 
lover of Italy whether he be one through 
the medium of his library or through travel. 


Charles Scribner’ Sons, New York 
Price $2.50 


THE YELLOW WAR 


ce 9 


BY “o 
EOPLE that wish to get some tangible, 
personal impression of the war in the 

East can not do better than to read “O’s” 

vivid story of it told in his book, “The Yel- 

low War.” This correspondent’s opportuni- 

ties at the seat of war as representative for 

Blackwood’s Magazine enabled him to wit- 
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ness the great events in the terrible drama in 
progress there. He has chosen diplomati- 
cally to conceal the real names of the actors 
under fictitious ones, but he avers that every 
character in the book is drawn from a liv- 
ing person. The book is not precisely a rec- 
ord of the operations of the war—it is that 
and much more. It is a word panorama of 
its great battles and sieges by one who has 
studied the characters of the men of the two 
nations engaged in it. The style of this 
narrative is highly direct and intense, full 
of life and color. “O” has contributed to 
the literature of this twentieth century war 
a volume that is certainly valuable and that 
should become popular. The illustrations, 
reproduced from the London Graphic, are 
very striking. 
McClure, Phillips and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


MIRABEAU AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 


BY CHARLES F. WARWICK 


R. Warwick’s conclusive treatment of 

the stirring times dominated by the 
great “Swallower of Formulas” is remarkable 
for its effective combination of the scholarly 
with the popular; his book has the virtue of 
authority without being oppressively pedan- 
tic. He traces the causes of the French 
Revolution with a sure insight into the so- 
cial and industrial conditions of the France 
of the Grand Monarch and Louis “the well- 
beloved”; shows how the career of Mira- 
beau was interwoven with the events leading 
directly to the Revolution, how he tried in 
vain to save the monarchy; how he, the 
greatest orator in France, stood in relation 
to his tumultuous associates in the National 
Assembly ; how titanic was his life in good 
and evil—good in public, evil in private, ex- 
treme in everything. The book is especially 
timely because it refreshes and rephrases 
our knowledge of conditions not altogether 
different in many respects from those which 
command the attention of the world to the 
Russia of to-day. It has the distinctive 
merit of being at once a biography and a 
history,—a graphic narrative of events not 
less than a just, adequate and exceptionally 
suggestive estimate of a great historical figure. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 
Price $1.50 
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MELPOMENE 
[Madison Cawein] 
O* the golden afternoon !— Suavest slopes of pleasaunce, sown 
Like a ripened summer day With long lines of fruited trees 
That had fallen oversoon Weighed o’er grasses all unmown 
In the weedy orchard-way— But by scythings of the breeze 
As an apple, ripe in June. In prone swaths that flashed and shone 
He had left his fishrod leant Like silk locks of Faunus sleeked 
O’er the footlog by the spring— This, that way, and contrawise, 
Clomb the hill-path’s high ascent, Thro’ whose bredes ambrosial leaked 
Whence a voice, down showering, Oily amber sheens and dyes, 
Lured him, wondering as he went. Starred with petals purple-freaked. 
Not the voice of bee nor bird, Here the bellflower swayed and swung, 
Nay, nor voice of man nor child, Greenly belfried high amid 
Nor the creek’s shoal-alto heard Thick leaves in whose covert sung 
Blent with warblings sweet and wild Hermit thrush, or katydid, 
Of the midstream, music-stirred. Or the glowworm nightly clung. 
"Twas a goddess! As the air Here the damson, peach and pear; 
Swirled to eddying silence, he There the plum, in Tyrian tints, 
Glimpsed about him, half aware Like great grapes in clusters rare; 
Of some subtle sorcery And the metal-heavy quince 
Woven round him everywhere. Like a plummet dangled there. 


All etherial, yet all 

Most material,—a theme 
Of some fabled festival— 

Save the fair face of his dream 
Smiling o’er the orchard wall. 




















THE PASSING OF A ZEPHYR 
[Sidney Lanier] 


P from, and out of, and over the opulent woods and the plains, 
Lo! I leap nakedly loose, as the nudest of gods might choose, 
For to dash me away through the morning dews 

And the rathe Spring rains— 

Pat and pet the little green leaves of the trees and the grass, 
Till they seem to linger and cling, as I pass, 

And are touched to delicate contemporaneous tears of the rain and the dew, 
That lure mine eyes to weeping likewise, and to laughter, too: 
For I am become as the balmiest, stormiest zephyr of Spring, 
With manifold beads of the marvelous dew and the rain to string 
On the bended strands of the blossoms, blown 

And tossed and tousled and overthrown, 

And shifted and whirled, and lifted unfurled 

In the victory of the blossoming 

Of the flags of the flowery world. 

Yea, and behold! as a riotous zephyr, at last, 

I subside; I abate; I pass by; I am past. 

And the small, hoarse bass of the bumble-bee 

Is my requiem-psalm, 

And I fling me down to a listless, loitering, long eternity 

Of amiable calm. 


EF UNCLE REMUS PLEASE TER ’SCUSEN ME 
[Joel Chandler Harris] 


DE wunce wuz er time which I gwineter tell you "bout it— 
An’ it’s easy ter believe it sho’ly as it is ter doubt it !— 
So des you pick yer “ruthers” whilse I tell how ole Br’er Rabbit 
Wunce know de time when he git de fightin’ habit. 
Co’se he ain’t no bragger, des a-rippin’ an’ a-rarin’ 
An’ a-darin’ all de beestus an’ a-des a double-darin’ 
Sich as Mr. Jonus Lion, er Sir Mr. Twister Tagger, 
Er Sister Hisstopottoson, er A’nt Ferjinny Ja’ gger! 
Yit, des de same, he layin’ low an’ know he got de muscle 
What sho’ ter s’prise mos’ any size what crowd ’im fer a tussle.— 
But speshully he ’spise de Dawg, an’ sight ’er one des make ’im 
Fergit hisself an’ run ’em down an’ grab ’em up an’ shake ’em !— 
An’, mo’ ’n dat, ef ’twuzn’t fer de Dawg-law den ag’in it, 
He'd des a-kilt off ev’y Dawg dat’s chasin’ him dis minute! 
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Until, having stooped to conquer, he—— 














